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Foreword 



No other man — or woman — could have written so authoritatively the 
history of Middlebury's Summer Language Schools. Stephen Freeman was 
himself a direct and often crucial participant in that story for 44 of the 55 
summers recounted — for more than half of those years as Director. He has held 
with high distinction more academic and administrative positions than any other 
colleague in the 175-year history of this College — for 38 years Professor of 
French, for 24 Director of the Language Schools, Vice President of the College 
for 20 years, and on three critical occasions, Acting President — no other pro- 
fessor has ever equalled the duration, diversity, and distinction of his 45 years 
of continuous service to Middlebury. Nor has anyone rivaled his masterly 
achievement in creating this College's international reputation in the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

He aided in the pioneering effort to establish at Middleburj in 1926 the 
first individual-library laboratory. He helped to found in Middlebury's Summer 
Language program the Italian School in 1932 and the Russian School in 1945. 
He founded the Chinese School in 1966, and the Japanese School in 1970; 
in 1949 he established Middlebury's first graduate school abroad, the School 
of French, in Paris, and in 1951 the School of Spanish in Madrid, setting the 
format and standards for later Middlebury schools in Florence and Mainz. Dr. 
Freeman led in the development of the concept of the Sunderland Language 
Center, whose Freeman Language Laboratory, we believe, is one of the finest 
language-teaching facilities in the world. 

Yet all of these accomplishments, sufficient twice-over for most lifetimes, 
were but the home-base achievements of an educator known nationally and 
abroad for his leadership in associations and programs to improve the teaching 
of languages. 

His many friends and colleagues in those endeavors will be gratified that 
Dr. Freeman has now recorded the history of the Middlebury College Summer 
Language Schools with his characteristic thoroughness and felicity. We welcome 
this splendid contribution to our celebration of the 175th Anniversary of the 
College. 

James I Armstrong 
President 

Middlebury College 



Preface 



I am proud that the publication of this history is considered a part of the 
celebration of the 175th Anniversary of Middlebury College, and coincides 
with it. The year 1975 marks also the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Language Schools. More personally, it is the fiftieth anniversary of my 
appointment to Middlebury College. 

When I retired in June 1963, becoming Vice President Emeritus and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of French, President Armstrong and the trustees asked me to 
continue as Director of the Language Schools. I am most grateful to them for 
permitting me to devote my whole strength and experience to the work I loved 
so much. The following seven years were very busy. The schools' enrollment 
reached a high point. I succeeded in founding the Chinese and Japanese 
Schools, which I consider among the significant achievements of my life. When 
I came to Middlebury in 1925, there were three summer language schools: 
French, Spanish, and the Bread Loaf School of English. In 1970, I was re- 
sponsible for the administration of thirteen: seven on campus, two at Bread 
Loaf, and four abroad. For seven of them, I was personally in charge of their 
founding, and I assisted with the eighth, Russian. 

On September first, 1970, I became Director Emeritus. It was a pleasure 
to work closely with my successor, Andre Paquette; and now with the new 
Director, Roger M. Peel, sharing gladly with them my information or expe- 
rience, but only when they requested it. I continue to be vitally interested in 
all the Language Schools. Mrs. Freeman and I still reside in Middlebury, and 
we participate in many activities of the college and the Language Schools. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters conferred on me by Middlebury in June 
1966 is my favorite among the five honorary degrees I hold. Now, as an 
honorary alumnus and thrice emeritus, I find myself in the enviable situation 
of having all the privileges and none of the responsibilities of the college. 

President Armstrong welcomed my offer to write this history, and I owe 
him a lasting debt of gratitude for his interest and generous support. I began 
at once the research on the early years. January 1971 was chilly in Old Chapel 
attic, where I found many archives under layers of dust and spider webs. The 
first draft of the manuscript took four years, but it has been a labor of love. 
It has evoked multitudes of happy memories of the thousands of friends I have 
made among colleagues, students, and associates. They are the true riches. 

I am grateful to all who have read the manuscript and made corrections 
and suggestions, especially to Vice President Paul Cubeta, and to the directors 



and former directors of the schools. They have supplied much information, and 
I have had many helpful conversations with them. I mourn the passing of some 
since this work was begun. I have also been greatly aided by many of the 
college officers, notably Mr. Hileman, Mr. Huban, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Denney, 
Mr. Peterson, Miss Renner, and their staffs. There are undoubtedly errors of 
fact, for which I accept responsibility, since archives and memories are fallible; 
and errors of judgment, for which I apologize. 

Such as it is, I give you this story, the greater part of my life. 



Stephen A. Freeman 



Middlebury, Vermont 
July 14, 1975 
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Chapter 1 
THE BACKGROUND 



Professor Lilian L. Stroebe of Vassar College opened the Middlebury Col- 
lege German Summer School on the morning of Tuesday, June 29, 1915 in 
Pearsons Hall. It was the first advanced, specialized and isolated summer school 
of a modem language in any college in the country. It marked the beginning of 
Middlebury's international reputation in the teaching of modern languages, and 
of its specific contribution to the preparation of language teachers. 

Fraulein Stroebe has the distinction of synthesizing many different ideas, 
theories, and experiments that were current at the time. Indeed, the cover of 
her special Bulletin, published in February, 1915 which announces the opening 
of the school and states the basic principles of the Middlebury Language 
Schools, recognizes some of the antecedents of her venture. It reads: "Prospec- 
tus of the Third Annual German Summer School, conducted by Professor Lilian 
L. Stroebe ... in connection with the Seventh Summer Session of Middlebury 
College." 

The story of her two previous summer schools, and of the six previous 
summer sessions of the college, will be recounted later. It was an idea whose 
time had come. It started a chain reaction. The Middlebury French Summer 
School was begun the next summer, the Spanish School in 1917, and the Bread 
Loaf School of English in 1920. The broad background for that June morning 
on a hilltop in Middlebury, lies in the 1 15-year-old College tradition, in the ideas 
that were "in the air", being discussed everywhere by modern language teachers, 
and in the many factors that helped to shape Fraulein Stroebe's inspired initiative. 

Middlebury College, founded in 1 800, can pride itself on showing an interest 
in modern languages early in its history, and at about the same time as other 
older colleges of the day. In the Colonial period, the study of the European 
languages occurred chiefly in the French Catholic missions to the Indians; 
among groups of non-English settlers (Germans in Pennsylvania and Spanish in 
Florida); and among wealthy English-speaking colonists where French was 
taught as a polite accomplishment by private tutors and governesses. Franklin 
aided in introducing French and German into the University of Pennsylvania 
about 1754. Jefferson helped to establish the first professorship of modern 
languages in this country in 1779 at the College of William and Mary. French 
was taught in Harvard College in 1735, but only intermittently until 1817 when 
George Ticknor was appointed to the Smith Professorship of French and Spanish. 
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At Harvard in 1825, Carl Follen was assigned to teach German along with 
church history and ethics. Princeton — then the College of New Jersey — added 
French in 1772; Columbia introduced it in 1784, Williams in 1795, Yale not 
until 1825. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was made professor of modern 
languages at Bowdoin in 1825. He followed Ticknor at Harvard from 1836 to 
1854, and was himself succeeded by James Russell Lowell in 1854. The new 
branch of learning was not at once recognized as a regular part of the curriculum, 
and often it was not credited toward a degree. 

The first Professorship of Languages was established at Middlebury College in 
1810, with the Rev. Oliver Hulburd as "Professor of the Learned Languages"; 
but this meant Greek and Latin, as there is no mention of the modern languages. 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were really professional or vocational subjects, not 
primarily part of the liberal arts curriculum at that time. They were required 
of students "lest we leave an illiterate ministry to the churches." Still, when 
Frederick Hall, Professor of Natural Philosophy, returned to Middlebury in 
1 809 after two exciting years spent mostly in Paris, laden with trunks of books 
and scientific apparatus, he began at once to exert a powerful cosmopolitan 
influence upon the college and its curriculum. Robert Bridges Patton, A.B., 
Yale 1817, A.B., Middlebury 1818, A.M., Middlebury 1820, was appointed 
Tutor of Languages in 1817, then Professor of Languages, 1818-25. He 
proceeded to acquire the Ph.D. degree from the University of Gottingen in 1821. 

The results of Hall's and Patton's influence were soon felt. In the 1821 
Catalog, under "Senior Studies through the year", the following phrase ap- 
pears: "The Hebrew and German Languages, to such members of the class as 
wish to obtain a knowledge of them." On the same page are indicated— "Lectures 
on Philology for the Junior and Senior Classes." In 1822, the Catalog, again 
under "Senior Studies through the year", indicates more precisely: "On 
Saturdays, the German Language." It is noteworthy that Patton introduced 
German at Middlebury three years before Follen introduced it at Harvard. 

On December 10, 1822, Jean Baptiste Meilleur of Montreal inserted in 
the National Standard, a weekly newspaper published in Middlebury, the fol- 
lowing notice: "French School. The subscriber, having come to the United States 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the English Language, and having 
accomplished that object, proposes to open a School in Middlebury, to instruct 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish, in his vernacular language. The 
elementary principles of the French Language, the Etymology of words, and 
Accentuation will be taught viva voce by way of lectures. . . ." Directly below it, 
the Middlebury Female Academy of a Mrs. Parsons announced that "The Winter 
Quarter has commenced. ... She has made arrangements with Mr. Lange to 
give lessons in French to her scholars, either one or two in a day as desired." 

SLx weeks later, the following advertisement appeared in the National Stan- 
dard and was repeated for several weeks: "Medical School. The Annual 
Summer Term of Dr. J. A. Allen's Medical School will commence the first 

Tuesday of April next [There follows a list of medical courses offered] . . . 

Also a" course consisting of at least two Lectures a week on the French 
Language on a new and improved plan by Monsieur Jean Baptiste Meilleur. 
Those who attend M. MeiUeur's instruction can by proper attention acquire a 
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sufficient knowledge to read and translate the French Language with dispatch, 
which is of much importance to Medical Gentlemen. Terms 6 dollars! 
Instruction likewise during the term to any who desire it, in the German 
Language, by Professor R. B. Patton." This notice was also inserted in the 
Albany Gazette and the Brattleboro Weekly Messenger. 

M. Meilleur recognized the need for suitable texts. On March 11, 1823, 
appeared this Literary Notice: "Ready for the press and will be immediately 
published at this office — 'A Compendium of the Principles of the French 
Language, containing all that is necessary and nothing superfluous, compiled 
from the best French Classical Writers, by Monsieur J. B. Meilleur.' " Un- 
fortunately, no trace of this book can be found. M. Meilleur is listed in the 
Middlebury College Catalog of 1824 as a student in the Senior Class of Castleton 
Medical College, then a part of Middlebury College. Already the possessor 
of an LL.D. degree, he received his M.D. degree from Castleton with the 
Class of 1825. He returned shortly thereafter to Montreal, where he became 
a prominent citizen, and, it is reported, was elected mayor. 

There were several other schools in the village which offered instruction 
in French at various times. A school advertized by William Deere on March 
25, 1823, to be held "in the new Brick School House in the western district" 
(the Addison County Grammar School) announced that "the French Language 
will be taught by Monsieur J. B. Meilleur, whose Method and capacity in teach- 
ing his native language has gained him the approbation of the connoisseurs 
therein." Mrs. Parsons announced on May 13, 1823 that the Summer Quarter 
of her Boarding School would commence, and among other subjects offered were 
"Latin and French including Painting; terms of tuition $6." 

Whether because M. Meilleur became too busy, or as an indication of heavy 
popular demand, another French teacher appeared. An editorial in the National 
Standard on May 13, 1823 commented on the opening of a French School 
by a certain Mr. Hamilton. The editor confessed he was impressed by the 
explanation that Mr. Hamilton gave of his new system of teaching, saying that 
his "extraordinary pretensions" appeared to be well supported by testimonials 
from influential people and by wide experience. None of these schools was 
connected with the college, but it is certain that some of the college students 
took advantage of the instruction. 

The next step was to give students an opportunity to demonstrate their 
accomplishments publicly. In the Commencement Program of 1823, there were 
Orations in Latin, Greek, English and French. The title of the French Oration 
was "Sur la Clepsydre." The word is misspelled in the Program; the printer 
used a "q" instead of a "y"; but we assume that only those in the audience who 
were familiar with French and with waterclocks noted the error. There was 
also a German Colloquy, presented by three seniors, who discussed in German 
"Alte und Neue Wissenschaft" (Old and New Knowledge). In the 1824 Com- 
mencement Exercises, there were Orations in Hebrew and German. The tide 
of the German Oration was "Vortrefflichkeit der Deutschen Sprache" (Ex- 
cellence of the German Language). In the years immediately following, there 
was no French or German Oration, although the Hebrew Oration was continued 
for several years. 
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I owe to Professor Kenneth McKenzie of Princeton this information: J. L. 
Russo in his book on Lorenzo da Ponti says: "By a curious coincidence, 1825 
marks the date at which the first two chairs of Italian were established at 
Harvard and Columbia respectively with Pietro Bachi and Lorenzo da Ponti 
as professors." But later, Russo gives a letter of da Ponti, written in New York, 
November 7, 1824, which says: "Last week, I sent fifteen grammars, as many 
dictionaries, and some Italian books to Mr. Patton, professor in Middlebury 
College, where the Italian Language is much studied, and where they have a 
fine library of classical works of our authors." Although there is not much 
tangible evidence of Italian studies here, a senior gave a Commencement 
Oration in 1820, in English, on Italian literature. 

Perhaps the best evidence of Professor Patton's interest in Italian appears 
in the 1824 "Catalogue of Books Belonging to the Library of the Philological 
Society of Middlebury College." Besides many grammars and dictionaries, 
there are 66 titles of Italian classical works — Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 
Castiglione, da Vinci, etc., most of them published in Milan between 1802 
and 1809. This section is far more numerous than the 17 titles in German 
literature — Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, published in Berlin and Leipzig, 1801-13. 
Only ten titles of French classics appear — Boileau, Corneille, Racine, Pascal, 
Stael, Voltaire; while in Spanish there was only a four-volume set by Calderon. 

The first instruction in modern languages offered by the college was there- 
fore in German in 1821, and probably in Italian in 1824, both taught by Prof. 
Patton. In 1825, Patton resigned, and Rev. John Hough became Professor of 
Languages. Although primarily a classicist, he inserted in the Catalog of 1827 
and thereafter, under the heading "Extra Studies," the following note: "As- 
sistance is likewise furnished to all who wish to obtain a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, French, German, Spanish and Italian languages. And for the acquisition 
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of any of these languages . . . great facilities are furnished by the free access 
to a Philological Library, which is open an hour every day under the super- 
intendence of the Professor of Languages." It would appear that students could 
hardly do very extensive reading in the daily hour. Ink was strictly prohibited 
in the Library room. 

In 1832, there was a French Oration in the Commencement Program with 
the title "L'Attachement au Lieu de Naissance" (Attachment to One's Birth- 
place). A Spanish Oration on "La Felicidad Humana" appeared in the Senior 
Class Exhibition on November 27, 1937. We can only guess that the senior, 
J. H. Weir of Philadelphia, had had some opportunity to learn Spanish elsewhere! 
Thereafter, foreign language orations disappeared from the Commencement 
exercises; they could not have been very popular with the general audience. 

Language study continued, however, and soon became a part of the regular 
curriculum rather than an "extra study." When the Winter Term of ten weeks, 
December to February, was instituted in 1837 for the benefit of students who 
supported themselves by teaching school in fall and spring, the Hebrew, German 
or French Language was one of the assigned subjects for juniors and seniors. 
In 1838 French was given both as an assigned and "extra study," Hebrew and 
German disappearing for the moment. Then John Hough became Professor of 
English, and Solomon Stoddard was made Professor of Languages. He offered 
Hebrew, French, or German from 1841 to 1843, when the Winter Term was 
given up, and only Latin and Greek were taught through 1847. In 1848, German 
was added again as a "regular study" for second-term juniors, the only modern 
language offered, by Rensselaer Robbins '35, Professor of Languages (and later 
Professor of Greek and German) until 1872. A national trend toward German is 
evident at that time. 

Nationwide, the strong early interest in modern languages did not show steady 
growth, in spite of the prestige of men like Ticknor and Longfellow. Until a 
decade after the Civil War, professorships and requirements, either for admission 
or for the degree, were alternately instituted and dropped in most of the major 
colleges. After the American Revolution, French had generally been the more 
popular language, partly as a cultural subject, partly also because of the 
colonies' gratitude toward the French, sustained by close political ties until 
after the War of 1812. German was still under a cloud because of colonial 
indignation against the use of Hessian mercenaries. 

Sympathies changed, however, during and after the Napoleonic wars. Reli- 
gious people reacted against the deistic and atheistic philosophies of Voltaire and 
Diderot, while there was great enthusiasm for the idealistic thinking of Kant and 
Schelling, discovered and popularized by the Transcendentalists. New educa- 
tional methods in Germany, reported by Bancroft and Edward Everett, were 
followed with interest, and even copied in American schools. It became the 
goal of American graduate students in literature, philosophy and philology to 
acquire a German doctorate, and many hundreds studied at Goettingen, Heidel- 
berg and elsewhere. The result was an increased interest in the study of 
German. Still, enrollments were small, and finances for professorships were 
limited. Even in 1885, in twenty of the major Eastern universities, there were 
only 31 professorships of German, 22 of French, and ten for Spanish and 
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Italian combined. Middlebury shows up well by comparison, maintaining instruc- 
tion in both German and French continuously after 1880. 

The year 1 883 is a milestone in the teaching of modern languages. Sentiment 
had been growing that the modern languages should be considered as equals of 
Greek and Latin in the college curriculum, and that the American Philological 
Association did not meet the needs of modern language teachers. Under the 
leadership of A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins, the Modern Language 
Association of America was founded at a meeting at Columbia University, at 
Christmas, 1883, with thirty-two members. The object of this organization was 
"the advancement of the study of modern languages and their literatures." From 
the start, it had to contend with the teachers of the classics who reluctantly 
relinquished their primacy, with the unscholarly native speakers who taught a 
superficial fluency as a social accomplishment, and with the philologists and 
natural scientists who saw in modern languages only a scientific tool. 

The first task of the M.L.A. was to survey current conditions of instruction 
in the modern languages. The spread of the elective system had greatly en- 
couraged their study, and increasingly some knowledge of one of them was 
required for admission or for a degree. As a result, the study of French and 
German in the private and public secondary schools had also increased; and 
secondary school teachers were looking to the colleges for help and guidance 
in textbooks and methods. The New England Modern Language Association, 
the first of the several regional language teachers associations, was founded in 
1903, particularly to bridge the gap between colleges and secondary schools. 
One of its leaders was William B. Snow of the Boston English High School, 
later Assistant Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, and a teacher ot 
methods in the Middlebury French School in 1935 and 1936. 

The rapid expansion of interest and enrollments in modern language study, 
not only in the United States, but in Europe as well, gave rise to much discussion 
of its objectives, and to intensive speculation and experimentation on new ana 
different methods of achieving the objectives. There was naturally great disagree- 
ment on the "proper" objectives— intellectual and linguistic discipline, literary 
appreciation, cultural information, communication, tool skill, etc. There wer 
violent disagreements and continual professional battles over the proper or Dew 
method to be used. In an attempt to solve some of the problems and arbitrate 
some of the debates, the Modern Language Association and the National edu- 
cation Association in 1897 jointly sponsored a Committee of Twelve ns 
Report, presented in 1898, remained until 1925 the "basic authority, quoted in 
content and even in wording in school and college syllabi and bulletins. 

The pioneers of the Middlebury Language Schools were thoroughly mformea, 
and in one way or another much influenced by the Report the ne» - methods 
and the debates about them. Middlebury profited greatly from the ferment 
ideas that occurred in the first decade of this century. 

The Report of the Committee of Twelve began by discussing the Vahieoi 
th- Modern Languages in Secondary EducaUon." The greatest value was 
t kn d t the nSction of the leader into the life and literature o France 
S Germany. "We attach the greatest importance to linguistic discipline and 
merao Sre." The ability to read the language will of course be useful as 



a tool, in later study or as an avocation. But the ability to "converse" in French 
or German must be regarded as of subordinate importance, as an auxiliary to 
the higher ends already named, primarily because only an imperfect command 
of the spoken language can ever be achieved in the classroom, and secondly 
because the United States is geographically so situated that even if it were 
possible for a student to acquire a good command of the language, he would 
soon lose it for lack of occasion to use it. The section concluded: "If we teach 
a foreign language in our schools, it should be for the sake of its general edu- 
cational value." Then, as if to leave the door open for a compromise — "At the 
same time, its potential value as a means of intercourse may very properly be 
kept in view" so that if later he needs to be able to speak the language . . . "he 
has an excellent foundation on which to build." 

The Report then assessed one by one the five principal teaching methods 
then under discussion: the Grammar, Natural, Series, Phonetic, and Reading 
methods. The "Grammar" method, sometimes called the "Grammar-Transla- 
tion" method, is modelled logically upon the one then being used to teach 
Latin and Greek. The pupil learns the paradigms, rules, exceptions and examples 
by heart. Small bits of the foreign literature are carefully analyzed and translated, 
as illustrations of the grammatical principles. The foreign language is never 
spoken; pronunciation is of secondary importance. Stating that this method 
had fallen into discredit, the Report defended it to some extent by maintaining 
that it trains the memory, and forms an excellent exercise in close reasoning 
and logical thinking. On the other hand, the Report admitted that it brings little 
contact with the ideas and culture of the foreign country, and does not inspire 
interest in the pupils. 

At the opposite pedagogical pole was the "Natural" method, created by 
Lambert Sauveur and Th. Heness. Sometime in the late 1860's, Sauveur founded 
in Boston the School of Living Languages. He is listed as the Principal of the 
French Section; Heness as the Principal of the German Section. In 1875, Sauveur 
published his Causeries avec Mes Eleves. In print at the same time is the book 
by Heness Der Leitfaden, a Guide for Instruction in German Without Grammar 
or Dictionary, following the model of a similar book by Sauveur. Sauveur also 
published Petites Causeries, and Causeries avec les Enjants. 

The method seeks the closest possible approximation to the way a two-year- 
old learns his mother tongue— hence, the "natural" method. The teacher points 
and names; the pupil points and repeats. The teacher performs an act and 
describes it; the pupil mimics and repeats. English is completely excluded; there 
is no translation; French or German is used from the very beginning; grammar 
is learned by induction but not explained; pronunciation is learned by imitation 
only; the pupil sees in print only what he is already familiar with aurally and 
orally. Literature and culture are relegated to the last lessons; Sauveur uses 
the fables of La Fontaine and a few literary anecdotes and references. 

The method found immediate success, and aroused a furor of criticism and 
opposition. Conservatives of the "grammar" method pointed out quite truly that 
the "natural" method treated adults as two-year-olds, not taking advantage of 
their maturity; and that it ignored the fact that they had already acquired 
ingrained habits of pronunciation and vocabulary, and merely substituted sounds 
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rather than imitating exactly. Other critics claimed that a good speaking knowl- 
edge is impossible to attain, useless even if attained, and not the proper 
objective of an education. 

The chairman of the Committee of Twelve, Professor Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia, in a collection of papers called Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages, by a group of Twelve Authors, declared categorically: "You can 
no more teach a person to speak a foreign language by means of class instruc- 
tion given at stated intervals, than you can teach him to swim by giving courses 
of illustrated lectures in a 7 x 9 bathroom. The thing never has been done, 
never will be done, by the 'natural' method or by any other method; and anyone 
who professes to be able to do it may be safely set down as a quack." 

In spite of Thomas, the Report was more moderate. It granted that the 
"natural" method stimulated much more pupil interest and even enthusiasm 
than the "grammar" method; that it is a good supplement for those who' have 
had training in grammar and reading; and that it will have a "vivifying influence 
upon the profession. Everyone agreed that "everything depends upon tne 
teacher." Sauveur was beyond doubt a gifted teacher, a brilliant conversationalist, 
possessing skill, wit, and a great store of information. . 

Encouraged by the success of his school in Boston, and undeterred by being 
referred to as a quack, Sauveur initiated a campaign for the reform of ^ng^jp 
instruction. In order to demonstrate the principles of the "natural" method, ne 
opened an Ecole Normale des Langues, in which college professors ana 
secondary school teachers were invited to enroll in a "training department, ana 
watch his techniques, procedures and materials. The pupils were children, or 
high school and college students beginning the language, making up deficiencies, 
preparing for examinations; or professional and business men and women. 

The first session of this Normal School was held in July and August, l»/o, 
in the buildings of the New Hampshire State Normal School in Plymoutn, a 
term of five weeks. In 1877, it was called the Summer School of Languages ana 
occupied buildings at Amherst College. In Plymouth, Sauveur offered only 
French, but he added German at Amherst, and later, beginners courses m 
Spanish, Italian, and Greek. His enrollment in 1878 reached 214. Spurred by tus 
desire to reform college methods, he added demonstration instruction m Lam, 
Sanskrit and Hebrew. The object of the school was "to furnish the |best intfruc 
tion . . . to establish a sort of foreign society pervaded by such a Imguis^ 
atmosphere that everyone who enters it, even as a spectator, shall be > ^rea 
by new vigor and enthusiasm in language studies." We are glimpsing a prototype 

of the Middlebury spirit. . orhools 

Sauveur expanded his missionary zeal in 1879, and open ed branch sc hoois 
on the campuses of Lafayette and Wooster. Difficulties developed ^ 
Sauveur left Amherst, as well as the other campuses, and moved his Normal 
School to Burlington, Vermont. Amherst College promptly organized m 1884 us 
own Summer School of Languages under the direction of Profe ^^Willie- 
Montague, with a heterogeneous curriculum which included chemistry, Engiisn, 
drawing, painting, and vocal music. 

There were other summer schools of languages at that time organized on a 
similar pattern. French and German were offered at a school on Marthas Vine- 
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yard, at Cornell College, Iowa, at Iowa College, and in Rutland, Vermont. The 
Berlitz Schools were founded in Providence, R.I., by a Maximilian D. Berlitz, 
who early developed a form of the "natural" method. He began publishing his 
language books in the 1880's, and his schools have done a very profitable 
business in many cities. There are several other highly advertized commercial 
language schools. 

Sauveur's founding of his Ecole Normale des Langues in July, 1876 at 
Plymouth, N.H., and in 1877 at Amherst might appear to deny Middlebury's 
claim to be the "first." I have given this detailed account of his pioneering and 
reforming activities specifically in order to give him all due credit for his 
initiative, and as an important stage in our historical record. It is highly 
significant to note, however, that Sauveur enrolled beginners as regular students; 
that he did not require the exclusive use of the foreign language outside of the 
classroom. Extra-curricular life, in dormitory and dining hall, was not organized 
to promote the constant use of the language. There were no regular advanced 
courses in literature, civilization, composition, or phonetics in any of these 
schools. It is still clear that, significant as Sauveur's schools were, the Middlebury 
Language Schools were the first summer schools in any college in the country 
which gave only advanced courses concentrated upon a single language, and 
which required exclusive use of that language in the entire life of the school. 

The third method discussed by the Report was a more systematic technique 
originated by Francois Gouin. It was variously known as the "Series" method 
or the "Psychological" method. Gouin, born in 1831 and educated in France, 
went to Germany to complete his studies in philosophy. He relates that he made 
a dismal failure of learning German by the usual classical method, but studying 
the way his three-year-old nephew had learned his mother tongue, he discovered 
the new system which he describes in The Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages. He returned to Germany, lived for some years in Berlin, and was 
a professor of French to the Berlin Court in the 1860's. In 1883, he was 
appointed Professor of German at the Ecole Superieure Arago in Paris, and 
conducted experimental classes in German in Paris. Published originally in Paris 
in 1880, his book was translated into English by a pupil, Victor Betis. In 1895- 
97, the method was used by Betis himself in a school in Boston, Mass. Fraulein 
Stroebe was undoubtedly familiar with it. 

This method endeavors to apply to the "natural" method the more sophisti- 
cated principles of association of ideas. Groups of closely related idiomatic phrases 
are worked out orally, by sequences of images, and memorized by repetition and 
reworking. Pantomime and imagination are highly important. English may be 
used when necessary; grammar is explained when useful. Objective images lead 
gradually to subjective series. Vocabulary is stressed, but always in context. 
Pronunciation is only imitative. Reading and literature are postponed until very 
late or neglected entirely. 

A typical series for an early lesson is as follows: "I walk toward the door; 
I get to the door; I stop at the door; I stretch out my arm; I take hold of the 
handle; I turn the handle; I pull the door; I open the door." This technique 
can evidently hold the interest of the student; it is mature and systematic, and 
it develops a broad vocabulary. The limitations are obvious. The method was 
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primarily significant in the first few months of language learning. 

Correct pronunciation, which had been neglected in the methods so far 
discussed, is the basis of the "Phonetic" method, originated by Wilhelm 
Victor, with the publication in 1880 of a brochure: Der Sprachunterricht muss 
urnkehren ("There must be a revolution in language instruction"). It also be- 
came known in Europe as the '"Reform" method. Vietor was its chief advocate, 
through the pages of the phonetics journal Die Xeiteren Sprache. The method 
was widely popular in Germany, and was also current in France, aided by the 
journal Maitre Phonetique, which urged the use of its international phonetic 
alphabet. 

The "Phonetic" method, like the "Natural" and the "Psychological" systems, 
is an oral method. Instruction begins with the scientific training of the ear and 
the vocal organs, rather than by imitation, as before. Charts and diagrams are 
used; sounds are studied and reproduced in isolation and in combination. When 
printed texts are introduced, they are exclusively in phonetic notation, gradually 
increasing in difficulty. Standard orthography is hidden for several months. The 
foreign language is used as exclusively as possible, but scientific explanations 
are given in English. Grammar is presented inductively, much later. There is very 
little reading of literature. The "Phonetic" method seeks to compensate for 
this lack by introducing large quantities of cultural objects, called "realia" — 
pictures, maps, objects from daily life. The discovery of the importance of 
"realia" was quickly utilized by most teachers, whatever the method used. 

The "Phonetic" method was attempted in some schools in the United States 
and widely discussed between 1900 and 1915, but never widely adopted, chiefly 
for lack of trained phoneticians, or even of teachers with a knowledge of 
phonetics. The importance of good pronunciation, scientifically taught, was 
brought forcibly to public attention. It is noteworthy that the Middlebury 
Language Schools responded early with well-organized courses in phonetics for 
teachers, and even developed one of the earliest phonetics laboratories. The 
"Phonetic" method had the disadvantage of postponing the reading of literature 
until too late for the usual American secondary school language course of 
two years. Students also complained of the time lost in learning a whole new 
alphabet. 

Finally, the "Reading" Method is a sort of second line of defense for the 
conservatives. Starting with a realistic appraisal of the situation in most high 
schools at that time, where a poorly prepared teacher with a large class had 
four hours a week for two years to achieve some end result, the Report decided 
that the chief objective must be the reading of good literature with some enjoy- 
ment. To arrive at this, the "Reading" method ignores pronunciation and oral 
work, reduces grammar to its bare essentials, and introduces the reading of 
selected texts at the very beginning. Abundant practice in translation at sight, 
it is hoped, will lead the pupil as rapidly as possible to direct reading without 
translating. The Report maintained that this method will develop the pupil's 
literary taste and increase his vocabulary, but it admitted that the method is 
monotonous, lacks stimulus and vivacity; it is also demoralizing for the teacher 
for it gives him no incentive to improve his mastery of the language. Since the 
Middlebury schools were founded primarily for the improvement of the 
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language teacher, the Middlebury attitude toward the "Reading" method even 
in 1915, is obvious. ' 

Several other terms have been used to describe methods being discussed in 
1915. In France, the term "Methode Directe" came into large use. It was a 
version of the "Reform" method in Germany. The "pure" Methode Directe starts 
with a clean break with the mother tongue, and attempts to build thought patterns 
in the foreign tongue. In American schools, English is completely taboo- the 
pupil is totally immersed in the foreign sounds, ideas, constructions, symbols,' and 
culture. Pronunciation is crucial from the start; the psychological series are used; 
grammar is taught only by induction; composition is the writing of what the' 
pupil can already say orally. Reading is introduced gradually but is not pushed 
and becomes the basis for class conversation. Translation is a contradiction of the 
central thesis— thinking in the foreign language. Whatever feasibility this method 
might have for the high school student, its influence, and of the vehement discus- 
sion about it, on the Middlebury program for the training of teachers is verv 
evident. J 

It is doubtful that the "Direct" method was much used in its "pure" state 
m 1915. The younger generation of teachers in American secondary schools 
had repudiated the old "Grammar-Translation" method, and were quite dis- 
satisfied with the dullness of the "Reading" method. At the same time, they did 
not feel that the pure "Direct" method was realistic for their own ability 
and for the circumstances. An "Eclectic" method became the compromise. It 
varied over a wide spectrum of considerations, and gave great liberty to the 
individual teacher, for good or ill. The chief tenets of the best "Eclectic" 
method were: pronunciation taught carefully from the start, but without great 
insistence upon phonetic characters; oral presentation of material, books closed, 
until proper oral habits were formed; maximum use of the foreign language by 
the pupils in active participation; grammar taught inductively but explained in 
English minimally when necessary; reading in prepared texts introduced quite 
early, with discussion on the text in the target language, but without translation; 
exercises in "free" composition based upon the reading and oral work ie 
materials already familiar orally; abundant use of realia and material on the 
foreign culture. 

The ideal "Eclectic" method makes heavy demands upon the teacher 
requiring one who speaks the language fluently and correctly, who is trained 
in phonetics, has mastered the grammar, is at home in the foreign culture 
literature and civilization, its ways of thinking and doing. The teacher must 
also know what his objectives are in each class, the best techniques for achieving 
them, and the materials necessary. He must know, finally, how the language class 
fits into the whole curriculum, and how it pertains to the ongoing studies 
and interests of his students. It was to prepare teachers of this quality that 
the Middlebury Summer Language Schools were founded, beginning in 1915. 

Since the Middlebury schools were begun within the framework of a summer 
session already in operation, the history of that period is significant. Instruction 
in German had been begun again at Middlebury in 1848 by Prof. Rensselaer 
Robbins, and continued thereafter without interruption. French was not re- 
introduced until 1880. Edwin Higley was Professor of Greek and German, 
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Language Instruction Offered at Middlebury College, 1800- 1974 

1800 10 20 30 40 1850 60 70 80 90 1900 10 20 30 40 1950 60 70 



Latin 




This chart shows the years in which each of ten languages has been offered at Middlebury, 
in either the undergraduate or graduate school, or both. Precise dales for each language are 
these: Latin and Greek 1800-1975; Hebrew 71821-37, '41-'43, 1909; German 1821 '27-'3l 
•37, '41--43, 1848-1975; French 1827^3, 1880-1975; Italian 18247-31, 1932-75-' Spanish 
1827-31, 1908-09, 1917-75; Russian 1943-75; Chinese 1966-75; Japanese 1970-75. 

1872-82. Frank H. Foster taught philosophy and German, 1882-84. Henry 
E. Scott was Professor of Latin and Instructor in French, 1885-87 James 
Morton Paton taught Latin and French, 1891-94; then went to Bonn where 
he earned the Ph.D., and taught at Wellesley for many years William Wells 
Eaton was Professor of Greek and German, 1884-1894, and continued as 
Professor of Greek until his death in 1905. He lived in the beautifi. ™w i 
house back of Starr Library. After his death, it became th7haS?^h?SS 
Fraternity until it burned in 1969. tne DKh 

The next generation of Middlebury lan^uaee teirhpr* n 
by many of us still on campus. Arthur Lee Janes S p / " remembered 
French, 1891-94. He was subsequent^ PrTncioa n 7 tl f'T* ° f Latin 
Brooklyn, and later Principal of tie 1?^ hL^ ?° J ?\? gh ^ in 
lege conferred the honorary decree of LI n , ™S h . Scho °I- Middlebury Col- 
ment in 1937 he returned to ffiSi to^*^ ^ After his " etire " 
at 13 1 South Main Street. This £ *™ Hay Willard House 

oy or. Willard and passed through 
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the Linsley family to Dr. Janes' wife, nee Mary Linsley Tilden. After their death 
the College acquired it and now uses it for the Admissions Office. Theodore 
Henckels, S.B., University of Ghent, was Professor of Modern Languages, 
1894-1908, and later a translator in the Bureau of the Census. 

"Middlebury College will open her doors for the first Summer Session on 
Tuesday, July 6th, 1909. The session will continue for six weeks, closing on 
August 13th." So reads the Middlebury College Bulletin, published in February, 
1909. It continues: "The object of the instruction ... is to meet the needs of 
the following classes: (1) Teachers in high and elementary schools ... the 
opportunity of pursuing courses in their several departments, for more adequate 
preparation . . . methods of teaching . . . courses in the philosophy of education. 
(2) College students in Middlebury or elsewhere who may wish to make up 
existing deficiencies either in entrance or college conditions, or may anticipate 
work and thereby shorten their course. (3) Preparatory students who wish to 
complete the entrance requirements or obtain additional credits at entrance. (4) 
Other persons who would appreciate the benefit of serious study . . clergymen 
or others of mature age. . . ." Dr. Walter E. Howard, A.B., Middlebury 1871 
LL.D. Ripon, Professor of History and Dean of the College, was appointed 
Director of the Summer Session. 

Tuition was $10 for one or more courses. Starr Hall was reserved for 
women, "suitable provision will be made for the proper care of the building " 
Men roomed in Painter Hall. The room charge was $1 a week; table board 
was furnished at Hamlin Commons (located on a site now occupied by the 
Science Center) at $3.50 per week. There were three hotels in town: the 
Addison House, the Logan, and the Sargent, and several boarding houses for 
students and their families. 

For such a wide range of clientele, the curriculum presented an equally wide 
range of course offerings, a real smorgasbord to choose from. Twenty-four 
faculty members offered a total of 46 courses, in Greek, Latin, Enslish, German 
French, Spanish, Psychology, Philosophy, Pedagogy, History of Education' 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Biology, Chemistry, Biblical Literature, Hebrew] 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, and Manual Training, in- 
cluding metal craft, pottery, woodcarving, and bent iron work. There was also 
a staff of twelve special lecturers. Who could fail to find something of interest 
in such an array? 

There were two good reasons for this extraordinarily ambitious start for a 
summer session. One was evidently to utilize the staff and facilities of the college 
during the summer. The other reason becomes clear in the dealinss of President 
Thomas with the Vermont State Board of Education and the Legislature. In 
October 1908, Pres. Thomas presented a petition to the Legislature for an 
annual grant of $6000 to create a Department of Pedagogy. He pointed out that 
there was at that time no institution in Vermont which provided special teacher 
training for students preparing to teach in Vermont high schools and academies. 
The existing normal schools trained teachers only for the primary and grammar 
grades. The University of Vermont was receiving large grants to support "instruc- 
tion in the industrial arts", and Norwich University likewise to support instruction 
m engineering and military science. Middlebury College saw its special mission 
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in the training of teachers in the liberal arts for the secondary schools. 

The annual appropriation of $6000 was granted and a Department of 
Pedagogy established for the academic year, in October 1909. Dr. Edward D. 
Collins, Ph.D., Yale, Principal of the Vermont State Normal School, was ap- 
pointed to head the new department; and Raymond McFarland, A.M., Yale, 
was brought from Ithaca High School, N.Y., as Assistant Professor of Secondary 
Education. President Thomas reported to the Legislature of 1910 that the 
new department "had so far exceeded expectations that in the last two years the 
College has experienced a veritable birth of new life. Students have increased 
from 203 to 275." But the money received from the state was by no means 
sufficient to provide for the increase, and he now petitioned for an additional 
annual appropriation of $7600 to bring the grant up to the total received by the 
University of Vermont. So great indeed was Dr. Thomas' and Dr. Collins' sense 
of mission in the training of teachers that in 1918 they had worked out a com- 
plete plan for transferring the Women's College — land, buildings and equipment 
— to the State of Vermont for a "Vermont Teachers' College," to be operated 
entirely independently of Middlebury College. The Middlebury Trustees put 
a decisive end to the plan. 

All this activity explains much of the character of Middlebury's Summer 
Session, in its beginnings, and in its later orientation as well: the primary raison 
d'etre of the Language Schools has been the training of teachers. In 1909, Dr. 
Thomas had seen in the new summer session a chance to prove to the Legislature 
that the secondary school teachers of the state urgently needed upgrading, and that 
Middlebury College could do the job effectively. He succeeded in persuading the 
State Department of Education to hold a State Summer School at Middlebury for 
ten days, offering instruction chiefly in Manual Training, Arts and Crafts, Do- 
mestic Science, and Pedagogy. We would now call it a "Workshop." Enrollment 
was separate from the College Session, but teachers attending the State Session 
could also enroll in the College Session. And here was the crowning stroke: 
free tuition was granted in the College Summer Session to all teachers employed 
full-time in Vermont schools, and also to all clergymen of the state. 

Enrollment in the 1909 College Summer Session totalled 86, of whom 45 
were teachers in Vermont. The modern languages were conspicuous in the cur- 
riculum: French, German, Spanish, Hebrew, as well as English. Edwin Higley 
came up from the Groton School to teach German grammar and prose. Martin 
Bahler, a teacher of French in the East Orange, N.J. High School, gave Inter- 
mediate French, and Methods of Teaching Preparatory French. Miss Maud Mary 
Tucker, Middlebury '04, and M.A. in Spanish '07, taught a course in Elementary 
Spanish. No elementary courses were offered in French or German. There is 
no hint of special attention to the oral use of the language. 

The Second Summer Session, in 1910, was similar, with approximately the 
same courses, designed to attract everyone— teachers of all grades, high school 
students with admission deficiencies, college students making up work, clergymen 
and Bible School workers. The Director was now Dr. Edward D. Collins. The 
State Summer Session was again held in conjunction, for the first ten days. 

fl? tSJh 72 m ° re attracdve ' P finted on coated paper with illustrations. As 
me teacher of German, Everett Skillings came from Bates, where he had just 
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EDWARD D COLLINS REV JOHN M THOMAS 

Professor of Pedagogy, 1909-1921; Dir ctor President of Middlebury College 1908-1921 
of the Summer Session, 1910-11, 1915-16, 
1919-23; Comptroller. 1923-25 

completed his M.A. He served the winter college with skill and great devotion 
from 1909 to 1943, when he became Emeritus. He gave courses in the Teaching 
of German, and in German Prose, in this session "of 1910. Twenty-one years 
later, when the specialized German Summer School was reopened in Bristol 
Everett Skillings was named the Dean. 

The Third Summer Session, in 1911, followed the same pattern. Dr. 
Collins, Director, continued his chief appeal to teachers, although there is no 
mention of a State Summer Session. There were 47 courses offered, with more 
work m science and mathematics. The faculty numbered only 21. Spanish dis- 
appeared, but German and French were more popular, offerina beginning courses 
and had two teachers each, all different except Mr. Bahler in French Enrollment 
rose to 1 1 1, 55 men and 56 women. 

The most interesting new appointment was that of Duane Leroy Robinson, 
giving Beginning and Intermediate French, and a Seminar. He graduated from 
Middlebury with the A.B. in 1903, and the A.M. in 1908. After teaching 
mathematics for two years, he was named Assistant Professor of Modern 
Languages in 1908, and of French a year later. He held the title of Morton 
Professor of French until 1922. He then became Secretary of the Faculty, and 
later taught some Latin as well. The former assignment, a sort of "Faculty Whip", 
was a thankless task, since a college faculty is always the most undisciplined of 
bodies. "Robbie", as most of us knew him affectionately, had a marvellous 
sense of humor, and a great store of patience, but the frustrations at length 
wore him down. We regretted his departure when in 1928 he accepted an 
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excellent appointment at the Taft School. Middlebury was his first love, however, 
and upon his retirement from the Taft School, he returned to Middlebury in 1946! 
His long connection with the college, and his phenomenal memory made him 
the obvious choice for Editor of the General Catalog of 1950, a monumental 
work. After that was done, he became the chief greeter of the Admissions 
Office, indefatigably conducting parties of applicants and parents on a tour of 
the campus, and regaling them with stories of the college past and present. He 
loved French, and one of his hobbies was the French-Canadian accent which he 
had observed in Addison County. He could sometimes be persuaded to recite 
French-Canadian dialect stories or poetry like the "Habitant" of Drummond, to 
the delight of his listeners. He remained a model of high-spirited activity until 
his death in 1965 at the age of 85. 

In the Fourth Summer Session, 1912, enrollment dropped to 84, with a 
small proportion of Vermont teachers, and more Middlebury students. The 
decrease was chiefly due to the exclusion of high school students. Dr. Collins 
yielded the Directorship to Raymond McFarland, who held it for three sessions. 
Only 40 courses were given, with a trend toward the languages and the sciences. 
Two new teachers gave the German: Ray W. Pettengill, Ph.D., Harvard, and 
John H. Bachman, A.M., Brown. Gino Arturo Ratti, Middlebury '07, was a new 
face m the French Department. 

The Bulletin had announced that H. Parker Williamson, Middlebury graduate 
of the Class of 1896, and "Ph.D., Dept. of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Chicago," would join the faculty and give two courses, Advanced 
French and Problems in Teaching French. The Ph.D. ascribed to him was the 
error of the person who prepared the Bulletin, as it was corrected in later 
summers. He had in fact been invited, but on April 20 he wrote to President 
Thomas that he had been granted leave of absence from the University of Chicago 
m order to go to France to found a school for American students, and that he 
would have to go there in July. It was this project which became the Ecole du 

h ^ e , a u S ° 1Sy - HlS place was taken b y Archie S - Harriman, Principal of the 
Middlebury High School, already on the staff for Latin and mathematics 

The Summer Session of 1913, the Fifth, was more prosperous, with an 
enrollment of 120, 45 men and 75 women. Fifty percent were teachers or school 
officers; a majority of the rest were college students. The first ten days of the 
classes in Domestic Science, Nature Study, Arts and Crafts again constituted as 
in 1912 an approved State Summer School, especially designed for teachers of 
rural and graded schools. A total of 49 courses were offered. Professor Pettengill 
returned from Harvard to teach German. Professor Duane Robinson, returning 
after a year s interval, taught the French courses. 

enr J m e ^ r ™| ph y sica / expansion of the college had facilitated this increased 
33 T , he cc \ m Pletion of Pearsons Hall in the spring of 1911, and the 
tTZ Z ZK dl T n | ha !!.;° r 100 P e °P )e at the «*? of Battell Co tage next 
Ba£ll ha Co Se St Xlbl J'^ W ° men WCre h0USed in Pearson * HaU and 

the social £ S ;ecT P L ' t P1 ^ . Md SUur - PearSOns was the center of 
Gymnasium 'fe^^ were held there. The McCullough 

The Porter Athletic Field J« „ J • , " eW e 1 ui P me nt for indoor games. 

Hdd was opened m the spring of 1913 for outdoor sports. 
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Tennis courts had been completed near McCullough for men, and near Pearsons 
for women. Teachers were the favored group, as usual. Attention was called to 
the Pedagogical Library on the ground floor of Old Chapel, supplied with copies 
of current educational literature and files of periodicals. "The Office of the Di- 
rector of the Summer School is in the pedagogical suite." 

A new name in the faculty of 1913 should not pass unnoticed. Miss Minnie 
Hayden, a teacher of the Art of Singing at Steinert Hall, Boston, was invited to 
come and give a course in Vocal Music. The appointment was made late, and 
neither her name nor the course appears in the Bulletin. The record is set 'right 
in the College Catalog of December 1913. Miss Hayden returned in the summers 
of 1914 and 1915, giving two classes in voice training. In 1915, with an enroll- 
ment of eight students, she offered to give private lessons also, in voice building, 
diction, and coaching in Italian and German songs. Students were advised that 
her connection with the Summer Session made it possible for them to secure 
private coaching at very low cost. 

The Middlebury College Bulletin of January 1929 contains a most informa- 
tive article by Dr. Edward D. Collins entitled "How the English School Came 
to Bread Loaf." In it, he traces the transformation of the Summer Session, and 
the development of Middlebury's special schools. He writes (page 15): "To be 
minutely historical, the germ of the organization of these special schools was 
brought to Middlebury with the work in music established under the leadership 
of Miss Minnie Hayden in 1913, and conducted and developed by her through 
succeeding summers until 1926. The segregation of a group of students, the 
organization of their courses with a central aim under" one person, and the 
progressive correlation of the courses within the department all seemed rather 
necessarily incidental to the study of music, and no special significance was 
ascribed to this as a type of organization until it began to permeate other 
branches of summer session instruction, expanding the departments into 'schools', 
and the personal heads into 'deans'. The first step in this direction was taken the 
year following the founding of Miss Hayden's music studio, when a brilliant 
teacher of French, the late Professor H. P. Williamson de Visme, himself an 
alumnus of the college, returned with a colleague from his own school in Soisy, 
France, as a visiting teacher to take charge of the courses in French in 1914." 
This same paragraph is quoted by Storrs Lee who speaks erroneously of a 
special "School" of Music in 1913. 

^ It is perhaps presumptuous on my part to disagree with Dr. Collins as to the 
germ" of the Middlebury Language Schools, but I am convinced that he 
ascribed too much significance to the single course in music given by Miss 
Hayden in 1913. She taught only one course, in Vocal Music, as a part of the 
general curriculum, open to all students at the session, on the same basis as the 
work in domestic science or drawing. Very few students enrolled. In 1913, there 
was no "School of Music" or music "studio", no segregation of students, no 
progressive correlation of courses within a department. It was not until 1916 
that the work in music was presented as a specialized "School" in the Bulletin, 
and in an attractive little separate leaflet. We shall recount later this interesting 
development. 

A similar caveat must be made in regard to the contribution of Williamson 
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V jsme in 1914, as we shall see shortly. Since Professor Raymond McFarland 
was the Director of the Summer Session in 1912, 1913, and 1914 not Dr 
Collins, it seems probable that Dr. Collins in 1929 was remembering his im- 
pressions of the situation in 1916, when the ferment of Lilian Stroebe's experi- 
ment of 1915 had begun to work. 

The Summer Session of 1914, the Sixth, was like the preceding ones in many 
ways Enrollment remained at 120; fif y courses were offered by a faculty of 
ten from the college plus fourteen from other institutions. Exactly half of the 
enrollees were teachers or school officers; six were clergymen 

But coming events were casting shadows before. In German, besides Dr. 
FettengilLa brilliant young man from Middlebury joined the staff. Wilfred 
Edward Davison had graduated from the college in June of 1913 and was im- 
mediately appointed Instructor in German. He was familiar with the new methods 
of the German Reform" and "Phonetic" movements. His Beginning German 
nhoL^c nT 1 ™ 51 t0 ° r - Petten g m ' s grammatical approach: "Essentials of 
FT™?' 7 m P ronu " ciation and ^ comprehending the spoken language, 
akr Tilt I S rammar -. Dlcta ton. Reading of simple prose." Significantly, he 

tl Jl r 3 C0UrSC m PraCtlCal Phonetics for T^hers; twelve lessons on 
w°if ^ erman Pronunciation by the Phonetic method 

he S 15 "? did n0t tCach German a § ain m the summer session, though 
uLIturlh^H n I W ° rthy aid t0 Fraulein Stroebe - He taught Englifh 
EnSh wL d T§ J C Wmt£r; 3nd iD 1920 When the Bread Loaf Sch ° o1 of 
became thfn f n' ^ named Assistant Dean " Th * following summer he 

ssstss ^ss i S'.^ directed the sch ° o1 with §enius L 

son^ M h H^ e K nnOV fonf WCre CVen m0re significant. Hiram Parker William- 
s' .c-,^ 1S96, and AM - 1897 > had been invited to teach in the 
JST«£r h - \ bUt V n0t C ° me ' as we have seen - He now came, 
SSS^,?!? 5 W f S famUy name of de Vism e, and with the title 

taS^H^^S"-,?? 8 £ u 0le dU Chateau de at Soisy-sous-fitiolles, 

freS J ^rom his 2 the A C °- Bi ™^ <* Soisy, Paul-Louis Jeanrenaud, 

^chSSh S^ i ^ J* thC FaCult6 de Theol °g ie Protestante de 
Meuchatel, with the newly acquired degree of Licencie en Theolorie 
These two men gave a completely new orientation * n " miogl .- 
of French studies at Middlebury. The BeSnne S 7J P u "T* Pf °? 
courses in French were dropped? the Lies? con L T ^ Intermediate 
on Moliere. M. Jca« e na^^^£21f ven _ w ?» a reading course 
Romantisme, Le Mouvement poetique de 1 ssn • ' H enng COUrses on Le 
Redactions (studies in style) et Conferences d'lL^T " J '° UrS ' 
courses were described in French in the Bull t - ( - oraI Presentations). His 
in French. M. de Visme offered a Teachtr!' 7- ^ P resu mably were taught 
"Presentation of grammar; how to learn verbs v „°uT' described in English: 
and how to read; what constitutes a hS V0Cabular y building; what to read 
offering was the "Translation into French omT" C ° UrSe - • • •" A second 
a study of translation; its place in lan^Le wnTT' S EsSay on Self-Reliance; 
The description of both courses biT^l h ° W to use dictionary." 
partly, rf not mostly, m En^ZZ^'u^ were probably taught 

were urged to take both courses 
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together. A third offering by M. de Visme was a Cours de Conversation et de 
Lecture, described in French and presumably taught in French: "Cours pratique; 
application directe de la methode exposee dans' le cours de pedagoaie." Two 
public lectures in French were also announced. 

Chapter 2 will give a more complete account of who these two teachers 
were, their background, and what they did for Middlebury. In this Summer 
Session of 1914, M. de Visme's courses implied no clear conversion to the 
Direct Method, with which he was surely familiar. Unlike Mr. Davison, he 
appeared to give primacy to grammar and translation. Pronunciation was' not 
stressed; there was no teaching of phonetics and no reference to its use by 
teachers. Yet the dropping of all elementary work, and the teaching of literature 
m French by M. Jeanrenaud give a strong hint of what was to come when they 
returned to Middlebury in 1916. 

In any case, it is clear that this French section of the Summer Session of 
1914 was not yet a "French School." There was no segregation of the students 
enrolled in French classes, no indication of any obligation to speak French 
outside of class, and no special arrangements for their separate living. The 
Battell Cottage dining room was shared with all the other summer students, and 
the French classes shared the use of the first floor of the newly completed Chem- 
istry Building with the departments of English and mathematics. 

Such is the background of that June day in 1915 when Fraulein Stroebe 
opened in Pearsons Hall the first advanced, specialized and isolated summer 
school of a modern language in the United States. Nothing is ever totally new. 
Middlebury College had shown a strong interest in modern languages since its 
early days. Its six previous summer sessions beginning in 1909 had siven an 
important place to modern languages. Many theories of teaching method had 
been developed and hotly debated in this country and abroad. Many skillful 
teachers had organized schools and ingenious experiments for teaching some 
aspect of a foreign language and its culture. Public interest in modern languages 
had increased, and the objectives of modern language study had~changed through 

lu Kl' AU thlS SCtS the stage and hel P s to ex p!ain the immediate impact of 
the Middlebury idea", Fraulein Stroebe's inspiration. Her great achievement 
was to crystallize realistically into a single plan the many widely varied and 
scattered ideas, theories and experiments then current, and with real genius to 
organize them into a practical and successful school. 
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Chapter 2 
THE FOUNDERS 
The German School 

Miss Lilian L. Stroebe, 1915-1917 

Fraulein Stroebe herself tells the story of the founding of the German 
Summer School in an article in the Bulletin of Vassar College, entitled "The 
Teaching of German at Vassar College, 1905-1943." 

"The idea of the Summer School was born on a beautiful spring day in 
1911 in an old apple orchard on a lonely, winding, little cross-country road 
between the Maple Circle and the Millbrook road. While resting from a 
bicycle ride, sitting under an apple tree in full bloom, Professor Whitney and I 
planned the new program in detail. In the following fall, we hired an automobile — 
quite an undertaking in those days — and together with Professor Edith Fahne- 
stock of the Spanish Department took a day's ride through the Berkshires to look 
for a suitable place for this enterprise. No college at that time would have been 
willing to open its summer session to ideas that were absolutely new and had not 
proved their value, but we found an ideal place in the Berkshires and I rented 
it for the summer of 1912. It was the Taconic School, now the Wake Robin 
Inn, in Lakeville, Connecticut, in a wonderful location just above the lake. 
For two summers, first in Lakeville, then in Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, the ideas were tried out and found workable and successful in every 
way. 

'The next step was to find a college somewhere in the mountains, a college 
where it would be cool and attractive during the summer months, which would 
open its doors to such a foreign language school. The idea of taking the school 
to Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, was born on a Rutiand Railroad 
coach in 1914. Professor Whitney was on her way south from a Vermont 
Teachers' meeting. Looking from the window of the train, she noticed two new 
buildings on a Vermont hilltop, obviously part of a college; a fellow passenger 
across the aisle informed her that they were Mead Chapel and Hepburn Hall. 
There,' she exclaimed to herself, 'is the ideal site for Dr. Stroebe's summer school.' 
Shortly after her Vermont trip Professor Whitney wrote to President Thomas of 
Middlebury College suggesting that he provide Dr. Stroebe with quarters for 
her school and make it a part of Middlebury's summer program. He replied at 
once that he was much interested, an appointment was arranged in New York, 
and the next summer 1915 saw the first college foreign language school of its 
type opened at Middlebury. The college authorities were very open-minded 
and liberal and gave me an absolutely free hand as far as organization and 
management of the school were concerned." 
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In February, 1915, beside the usual bulletin on the Summer Session, a 
special bulletin was added, as a supplement, entitled "Prospectus of the Third 
Annual German Summer School, conducted by Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, 
Ph.D., Heidelburg, (Vassar College) in connection with the Seventh Summer 
Session of Middlebury College . . . June 29 to August 6, 1915." Fraulein 
Stroebe announced that she had arranged to continue her German Summer 
Courses at Middlebury College, and gave a description of the idyllic site of 
Middlebury and its natural advantages. She then stated many of the special 
characteristics upon which the success of the Middlebury Language Schools has 
been based since that time. 

"Professor Stroebe will be assisted by a competent staff of native German 
teachers. The courses are intended for teachers of German and for other persons, 
either men or women, who wish to increase their practical knowledge of German 
for purposes of travel or study abroad. They are not intended for those possessing 
no knowledge of German. 

I 0ne j 0f thC Chie£ ob i ects of the courses is to enable the students to under- 
stand and speak German with ease. This can only be attained by constant 
practice; for this reason the school must demand a promise from its students 
to avoid the use of their own language, and to speak German only, outside 
as well as inside the house. As there will be constant help and supervision, and 
as all instruction will be given in German, they will have every opportunity for 
rapid improvement. 

•u the J mornin 8 wil1 b e taken up by the different courses, the afternoon 

win oe devoted to private study and to out-door exercise. For conversational 
f™? t tC f S wiU accom Pany the students daily on their walks and 
G™^ ? ; ? C eVe , mng ' there wiU be social gatherings, illustrated lectures on 
uerman life and art dramatics, readings of modern German poetry, music, etc. 

norioHiraic f 6 2 enerousl y provided with German books, pictures, 

r w, „ Z ! newspapers, and everything possible will be done to create a 

eih on sli i tables with a German teacher in chaf g e of 

a sernSn Z Z * ^ * Gennan Church Se ™<* with the reading of 
ovSZlTof bet 81n§ / f Geman h y mns - ^ the students will have the 
StiteSJ S SPCaking German from ei S ht in the mornin § m ten 

univeS^tSsTchiroff 65 ^ ' m the summer se ™ of *™ st ^ 

^^^:^^^jr d ~ for constant 

B-fi^S^SSSf 8 quoted by Dr - stroebe in the Vassar 

as she says, but therTTre few diff Pr0spectus > not fr °ni the first announcement 

1915 is i^^S^L^ ^ m ** text - ^ ver y first v ™ of 

of April 7, 1915 was similarly clear in the Middlebur y Cam P m 

the tiT she s L ef for herseTf Bo^lT COm P etent a "d prepared to undertake 
schools, then studied and taudiT i % nT** "? 18?5, she studied in German 
of philology ^XJs&^aS^^St^ beC3me 3 

3 neiaeiberg, and later at the Universities of Berlin 
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^i5 US ^ nne - 6 rC f elVed the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Heidelberg 
fori? 1 mg t0 thC UnUed StatCS ' She was a PPO^ted to Vassar College £ 
1905 She was successively instructor, associate professor and professor; and 
after the retirement of Miss Marian P. Whitney in 1929, she became head of the 
Department of German. She retired from active teaching in 1943 after 38 
years at Vassar College. ' 

She was President and Director of the American Association of Teachers 
of German, and a leader in educational councils at Vassar and outside She 
contributed scholarly articles to the journals on etymological, linguistic, and 
literary subjects; and collaborated in the authorship of textbooks for German 
classes: Whitney-Stroebe, Advanced German Composition; Stroebe-Whitnev 
Geschwhte der deutschen Literatur, and many others. She was an unusual 
example of strong interest in scholarly research combined with enthusiastic 
devotion to the preparation of teachers for the new objectives and methods of 
language study under hot discussion at the turn of the century. It is highly 
significant that her primary motive in founding the German School in 1915 
was the training of teachers, as it has been for all the Middlebury Language 
Schools smce that time. s ua 5 & 

The correspondence between President Thomas and Professors Marian 
Whitney and Lilian Stroebe in 1914-15 has not been found, nor any of the 
arrangements made with Dr. Edward Collins, the Director of the 1915 Summer 
session The February bulletins give no names of Fraulein Stroebe's staff. Only 
in the College Bulletin of December 1915 do we learn that her assistants were 
Betty Schragenheim, a graduate student at Teachers' College, Columbia; Meta 
Harms, a teacher at Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; Vera Schiiller 

and FnT^pT °l ' ^ UgUSt T Zabuesnic of *e Pomfret School, Connecticut; 
and Emma Plambeck, a teacher in New York City. Miss Schiiller and Mr. von 
gbuesmc were also enrolled as students in the school. Thirty-nine other stu- 
SL f e \ fivC men wd 34 women - ° ne of the me n was Wilfred E. 
during « aUght Geman ' as noted above > in me sun ™ of 1914 and 
bSS fI CO f g u ^ S , e ? Si ° n - He WOuld have been entirel y competent to teach 
DaviL \ 1 Fr3ulem Str06be P referred to have an all-native faculty. 

SEag^Dtsr tor of the summer session ' m 1916 ' 

struck ^""f S ?^ > ° 1 WaS l0Cated in Pearsons HaII > a large white marble 

KhX ah °^ deSlgn ' Standing 0n the ridge with a commanding view of 

generous ^2 n ^ Gieen ^ ountains - 11 was bu * in 1911, aided by a 

Ser sSl ?• K - PearS ° nS - 11 bCCame at ° nce ** social center °f the 
mSn ? Rece P t,ons . teas and musicales were held there. Special accom- 

raom Td offi^ ^V" 6 rved for *e German School, including a separate dining 

haH w ?< ° ffice; ^ d 41131 part was named the Deutsches Haus. The large social 

The ™,wT for c lts . use on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

in L Demir u 61 S T m *f ^ ° f 1915 stressed the fact that 
i TthTltt\ l hVe ^ WOTk fa 311 atmosphere as distinctly German 
mGermanv I? *™ °" Studymg in Ge ™any." Pointing out that travel 
swSfX lm P osslbIe > 11 continued: "Indeed, as much ability to think and 
merman may be gamed by six weeks thus spent in the intensive pursuit of 
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PEARSONS HALL 
Built in 1911; location of the first German Summer School, 1915 

the language, as by a whole summer of desultory study during foreign travel." 
In such total round-the-clock immersion in a German atmosphere lay the com- 
plete answer to the pungent declaration of Calvin Thomas that you cannot 
teach a person to speak a foreign language by classroom instruction. 

AU eight courses were conducted in G 3 rman. No beginners' course was 
ottered, fhere were two sections each of the Intermediate and Advanced Con- 
versation courses, enrolling, according to Director Collins' personal copy of the 
we!f nAt 3 t ,° f 47 T^ nXs ' This evidentl y included some students who 
s^edTvl tTl I m Ae German S <*oo!. The special brochure had 

AussZclTde^hHiSf^ Meth0d ° n ° r Stroebe * clear. Vietor's Die 

of the u^Zm^ZmnlZ ed 35 a textbook - Max Walter - Director 

English, had visited vS^S ^ a SchoGl for teachin S French ^ 
Germany, and had cotKi,wlw • ^ a P Ioneer of the Direct Method in 
considerable mfluence on Miss Stroebe. The theory and 
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practice of Teaching German in secondary schools, textbooks, and methods 
were discussed. Practice lessons were given by each student. The students also 
met three times a week in small groups for practice in reading aloud. There were 
two sections each of the Intermediate and Advanced Prose Composition courses 
with a total enrollment of 33. Evidently nearly all of the students took all three 
language courses. 

Three literature courses were announced. Masterpieces of German Literature, 
meeting three days a week for one credit, had an enrollment of 21. Contemporary 
German Drama, meeting two days a week for one credit, enrolled 18. For 
Modern German Short Story, meeting daily for two credits, Dr. Collins' notation 
shows no enrollment. It is evident that primary attention and interest centered 
on the preparation of teachers in the German language, not on the literature. 

Tuition in the German School was $30, compared with $15 plus a $5 
registration fee for students in the general Summer Session. Vermont teachers 
and clergymen still enrolled free of charge. Board and room at the college 
was $8 a week. The total enrollment of the Summer Session in 1915 was 149 
Courses were given in Psychology and Education, English, Dramatic Interpret 
tation, French, Latin, History, Religion, Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geology, Physics and Mechanical Drawing, Home Economics, and Vocal 
Music. In French, the only instructor was a Mile F. Th. Meylan, Head of the 
French Department at St. Agatha, New York. She gave a Teachers' Course, which 
included discussion of the Direct Method; a reading course in French 
Literature "for students who have a good knowledge of elementary French", 
beginning with three lectures on phonetics; and a seminar on Seventeenth 
Century Drama. The enrollment was five in the first two courses and three 
in the seminar. There was no attempt to separate the students in French courses 
from the general session or to add any intensive character to their program. 

The new, specialized German Summer School was continued again in the 
Middlebury Summer Session of 1916. The organization of the School and its 
relation to the general session was the same as in 1915. The bulletins announced 
that Professor L. L. Stroebe would be assisted by Fraulein Meta Harms, 
Phrf ° r ° f Gerraan at Packer Collegiate Institute, and by Fraulein C. Sarauw, 
Ph.D., Jena, formerly of Vassar, and a staff of native assistants. Dr. Sarauw did 
not come, however. The other assistants who actually taught classes, as reported 
m the College Bulletin of December, 1916, were a Maximilian J. Rudwin, Ph.D., 
from Purdue University, who evidently replaced Dr. Sarauw; the Misses Harms, 
^nuller, Schragenheim, and Plambeck of 1915; and four newcomers, Misses 
pi k' ^ chrath > Weiss > and Liedtke, altogether a faculty of ten. Miss Emma 
nambeck, who was also a teacher of art, offered private lessons in sketching and 
painting. 6 

The total enrollment was 64, a 56% increase. Only five of the students were 
men. The session opened much later, on July 8, and closed on August 18. The 
language courses were again Conversation, Phonetics and the Teaching of 
German, and Prose Composition. They received the bulk of the elections: 61, 
j>u, and 18 respectively. The literature courses were The Short Story, Goethe's 
dramas, and Hauptmann's Dramas: 19, 10, and 15 respectively. Each literature 
course gave only one credit. 
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An important change was the location of the German School in Hepburn Hall 
instead of Pearsons. The gift of Trustee A. Barton Hepburn, it is the edifice on 
the ridge which Professor Whitney had reportedly spied from the railroad train. 
It had just been completed in July, however; and like Mead Memorial Chapel 
was still under construction in February 1916 when the bulletins were published. 
In the fall of 1914, Dr. Whitney could not have seen much more than the early 
skeleton of walls. Hepburn Hall has a magnificent view in all directions equal 
to that from J'earsons. It accommodates a hundred students, and was assigned 
exclusively as the Deutsches Haus for 1916, with its dining hall, large social 
hall, and rooms en suite. The special German Prospectus for 1916 had an 
architect's drawing of the building and a floor plan. Pearsons Hall was assigned 
to the new French School and the new School of Music. Tuition was still $30 for 
the German School, compared to $25 for the French School and $20 for other 
summer students. Board and room varied from $6 to $10 a week. 

This may be an appropriate point to speak of the new Summer School of 
Music. Alongside of the courses in pedagogy, English, science, history and 
religion, offered as usual but less numerous, Miss Minnie Hayden created a new 
unit, inspired to some extent by the unified concept of the German School. An 
attractive special circular was printed in the spring of 1916, announcing a 
"School of Vocal Music, personally conducted by Miss Minnie Hayden of 
Steinert Hall, Boston, for teachers of public school music and students of voice." 
Miss Hayden had taught vocal music at Middlebury since the summer of 1913, 
and she had offered private lessons to students who wished them. She now com- 
bined regular courses in Public School Music (two hours daily) and a Reading 
Class (tuition the usual $15) with an organized program of private lessons in 
Voice Building, Song Interpretation, Oratorio and Arias, by special arrangement 
(tuition $30 or depending on the hours arranged). 

The basic idea was that intensive practice, daily drill under close supervision, 
would accomplish greater results than the usual weekly lessons. There was no 
segregation from other students, but special chorus work, recitals and other 
in thl e M ntS W c r u planned to cre ate a cohesive interest. Students who registered 
^«TnnT S u * received auditors' tickets to attend other lectures in the 
Students were enrolled in the school in 1916. Miss Hayden was a 
that \hT «S, i^' 3 charmin g and vigorous personality; and it is not surprising 
ch^ThfMusttr ^ rSdf a § rou P of P"P iIs a* a more or less unified 

^e MidS?^ 001 C ° ntinUed throu g h the s ~r of 1925. 
plans forto 19lfi?™ PI " of Januarv 12, 1916 had a long announcement of the 
Dr Stroebe and \L tJ-' lncludin g the return of the German School under 
also spoke'ol 1h ^l^&f^ French School by Williamson de Visme. It 
ensemble of courses inmht J 001 "' Whkh at that time meant sim P lv the 
not mentioned Then on Jun 9 if* taUght ' n En g' ish - The Music School was 
Session, with mention of th*r 6 Was a box advertisement for the Summer 

Before the Summer SessioT?' , m^' EngHsh and Music Schools " 
changed drastically Dinln m ,t; , • opened, the national situation had 
February, and the United S5 £ T™? with Ger ™ny had been broken in 
resentment ran high against rJZ * War on Ge ™any on April 6. Popular 
S against Germany s unrestricted submarine warfare. Every- 
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thing German was anathema. Enrollments in German classes dropped markedly, 
and teachers of German began retooling to teach Spanish in the public schools. 
Some states in the mid-West even forbade by legislative action the teaching 
of German in the public schools. This was manifestly stupid, ignoring the fact 
that American troops going to Germany could profit from a speaking knowledge 
of German. It is also true that much of German literature is distinctly individual- 
istic, a call for freedom against autocratic governments. But the wave of anti- 
German feeling swept the country in 1917, and the Middlebury German School 
could not escape it. 

On the Middlebury campus, many changes occurred. President Thomas 
prepared to go into the Chaplaincy of the army; Dr. Edward Collins became 
Acting President; Professor Raymond McFarland replaced him as Director of 
the Summer Session. Many of the old general subjects offered in previous sessions 
were dropped. The total enrollment increased, however, from 183 to 206, 
because of the increased interest in French, Spanish, and Music. 

The German School curriculum was little changed. There were two levels 
of German Conversation on "realien" and cultural subjects; three levels of 
Phonetics and the Teaching of German: for experienced teachers, for young 
teachers, and for prospective teachers; and two levels of Prose Composition. The 
bulletin explained the courses in detail. For literature courses, there were only 
two: Schiller's and Grillparzer's Dramas. An ambitious advanced student could 
take the entire program and earn seven credits. 

Enrollment dropped to 38, including only one man. The school was again 
directed by Dr. Stroebe, with the assistance of the Misses Harms, Engell, 
Schragenheim, Plambeck, Richrath, and a new Miss Krauter. The school was 
again housed in Hepburn Hall, with much empty space. 

The German School of 1917 was academically successful, and incurred only 
a small deficit in spite of the sharp drop in enrollment. Fraulein Stroebe, although 
a staunch defender of the value of the study of the German language and cul- 
ture, was a model of tact and good judgment in a delicate situation. Grumblings 
and mutterings were heard against the school even in Middlebury from individuals 
whose fancied "loyal Americanism" was greater than their intelligence or even 
their common sense. 

The hard decision for 1918 had to be made. On December 13, 1917, Profes- 
sor McFarland wrote to Dr. Stroebe to inform her that the matter had been con- 
sidered very carefully by the trustees, with respect to facilities and costs. He 
continued . . . "the decision has been reached that as an economic proposition 
we should not attempt to have a German School in 1918. You may remember 
that the school was not a paying proposition this year, and I cannot see how 
U would be a financial success in 1918; further, there does not appear to be a 
demand for instruction in German that would sanction its continuance." He 
concluded with the assurance "of my appreciation of the very excellent work 
which you have done at Middlebury in the past years." 

President Thomas also wrote to Dr. Stroebe on December 18, 1917: "I wish 
you to know that it was with deep regret that I told the director of the summer 
session that we must discontinue the German School next summer at least. ... I 
can assure you that this decision implies no criticism of your own conduct of 
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the work here or that of your associates or pupils. On the contrary, we appreciate 
highly the academic excellence of the work you have done here, and we feel 
that last summer you met a difficult situation with entire good judgment. We 
have learned much from you, and are grateful for all you have done for us." 

Dr. Stroebe replied on December 20: "It was a great pleasure and satisfaction 
for me to hear that Middlebury College appreciated my efforts for the German 
School. I am certainly most grateful to you for all you have done for me; 
the German School could never have made a success without the understanding 
and excellent cooperation of the College administration. — Under the present 
circumstances I feel very doubtful in my own mind as to the wisdom of having 
a German School next summer, but I hope sincerely that later on, when 
political conditions are more favorable, you will want me to continue the work 
of the German School, as I am convinced that Middlebury is a place especially 
adapted for modern language work, and I should be sorry not to look forward 
to working again under your auspices." 

The discontinuance of the German School took place therefore in an 
atmosphere of cordiality on both sides. In his Director's Report for 1917 
to President Thomas, however, Professor McFarland after praising its academic 
quality pointed out a flaw in the administrative set-up, which, he wisely warned, 
should not be repeated in the other schools. Dr. Stroebe made no final report 
to him as the other directors did. "Under the present direction, there is no feeling 
pi responsibility either toward the Director of the Summer Session or the College; 

it so, it is not in evidence When the German School is reopened . . . great 

care should be exercised to see that it is a German School of Middlebury 
^oiiege and not of a private individual." Elsewhere it was pointed out that 
me illustrative material or "realien" of the German School was not the property 
rprnfacF', ° f the instructor s in charge. To a considerable degree, the 
German School was the Lilian L. Stroebe School, held "in connection with" 
tne bummer Session of Middlebury College. 

countrv^To^lQ ^ 1116 tenskm and anti -German sentiment which swept the 
Thomas i v t ' V S an exchan ge of correspondence between President 
Weskvan l^P? 6 " Herndon Fife > the " Professor of German at 

Ss&sss strl eb, ; ry gav t the honorar y de ^ e ° f Li «- D - in i955 - Dr ; 

Modern LanSafe A« ? ^ t£> * e mnual meetin g of the New England 
May TfromT sum™ "T ° n Ma ? U ' 1918 - He had received a letter on 

the'engagementTe ^S^IS demanding in st ™ g termS 

her internment and that of ' Saymg that " man y of the natives expected 
more credence by the fee W- °, thers of her school." The attack was given 
of Dr. Stroebe in Middteb" ? Agathe Richrath of Vassar - m ^sistant 
arrest. President Thorns J?,-,- and 1917, had just been placed under 
Stroebe had conducted hersdf t "^ately to Dr. Fife's inquiry that Dr. 
her school and its method* I r, Wlth good i ud gment and tact, and made 
cumstances." He admitted] howL t, ° bjectionable as possible under the cir- 
Dr. Stroebe did speak to thfV, P°P ular criticism could not be avoided. 
Schools as a War-Time Substitm. , &y c 1 meeting ' on the subject: "Summer 
a detailed description of her Seal ^ Abr ° ad " Her address contained 

dl ot a summer language school as she had 
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created it at Middlebury. She spoke of the essential characteristics of isolation, 
concentration, coordination, and supervision; the necessary courses in phonetics^ 
literature, and methods of teaching; and the importance of the social life and 
activities. She commented that "in my German School affiliated with Middlebury 
College" she was given a completely free hand in the organization and man- 
agement. 

By 1928, the war hysteria had abated. Professor Alice P. Stevens of the 
German Department of Mt. Holyoke College had attended the Middlebury 
German School in 1915, and was convinced of its value. She persuaded the 
authorities at Mt. Holyoke to invite Dr. Stroebe "to bring the German Summer 
School there." This was done in 1928, and Dr. Stroebe "conducted the school 
there on the same lines as formerly in Middlebury" for the three summers of 
1928, 1929 and 1930. Meanwhile, Middlebury College had been studying the 
situation, and in 1931 reopened its German School in Bristol, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ernst Feise of Johns Hopkins. Instead of rivalry, there was 
cordial cooperation between the two schools, and the school at Mt. Holyoke 
was discontinued in 1931 to give Middlebury complete freedom for development. 

The sequel was written in 1944, during World War II. On the evening of 
July 27, Middlebury College conferred upon Fraulein Stroebe the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Pedagogy. Werner Neuse, then Dean of the German School, 
described the scene in Monatshejte of October 1944, in the "Notes and News." 
In the Gartensaal of the Bristol Inn, decorated with fir boughs and wild flowers, 
the honored guests from Vassar College, Marian Whitney, Lilian L. Stroebe, 
and Ruth Hofrichter, retired and current heads of the German Department 
mere, were led in academic procession by President Samuel S. Stratton, Dr. Feise, 
Dr. Neuse and myself, followed by the directors of the other Language Schools. 
Professor Stechow directed a Mozart sonata and the choral singing of the Bundes- 
hed I related the history of the founding of the German School, and presented 
frraulem Stroebe for the degree: "Leader in educational councils, wise and tire- 
less in bearing her share of administrative duties, active in research and scholarly 
publication, ably defending and illuminating all that is best and most durable 
in the literature and culture of the true Germany." 

President Stratton then conferred the degree with the following citation: 
Lilian L. Stroebe, ... it is particularly appropriate that Middlebury College 
should invite you to join its distinguished fellowship of honorary alumni and 
alumnae. Thirty years ago this summer, plans for founding the German School 
at Middlebury were initiated. Today we are proud to honor you as the 
founder of our German School, and therefore to a large degree responsible for 
the subsequent development of all of the Middlebury Language Schools. Your 
contribution to the study and to the teaching of German at Middlebury alone 
merits the highest honor we can confer upon you; but we also thus give 
recognition to your productive career as sound scholar, beloved teacher, and 
able administrator. . . ." 

f It? 6 ^ vening closed with the student chorus singing "Gaudeamus Igitur", 
ioik-dancing on the lawn, and a performance of the play Emil und die Detektive, 
irom the Stroebe-Hofrichter edition. 
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THE FOUNDERS 
The French School 

H. P. Williamson de Visme, 1916-1925 

The idea had life. President Thomas and Dr. Edward D. Collins, Director 
of the Summer Session, recognized immediately the distinctive originality of 
Fraulein Stroebe's school. More important still, they saw that it could be 
easily and effectively adapted to the preparation of teachers of other foreign 
languages. They invited H. P. Williamson de Visme to return to Middlebury 
from France, with his associate Paul-Louis Jeanrenaud, to take charge of a 
new French Summer School patterned on the German School of the summer 
before. These men had both taught in the Summer Session of 1914, as we have 
seen, and had made significant changes in the French offerings. A special 
bulletin was published in February 1916, along with the regular summer bulletin, 
announcing a "French Summer School, conducted by H. P. Williamson de Visme. 
B.S., A.M., Director of the Ecole du Chateau de Soisy, Soisy-sous-Etiofles, 
prance; and Paul-Louis Jeanrenaud, Co-Director of the Ecole du Chateau de 
aoisy, July 8 to August 18." 

The choice of M. de Visme to create the new school was an obvious and 
a fortunate one. He was an ardent alumnus of Middlebury College, and an 
equally ardent francophile. He had taught here one summer with success. He 
was a dynamic, enthusiastic and ambitious man of 42 years, with a great deal 
hi u e Tj Chann 311(1 ma gnetism. During his years in Chicago and in France 
ne had developed a sense of mission, and a real zeal for teaching the French 
language and culture, and for the preparation of teachers. 

He was born Hiram Parker Williamson, in Middlebury in a house near the 
railroad station, on August 20, 1874. He graduated from Middlebury CoUff 
witn the B.S. degree, Phi Beta Kappa, in 1896. He was to have participated m 
f£ h°" imencement seises with an oration, "The New and the Old", but 
mfS^i was u 5 xcuse d from speaking. He continued for a year as a 
lS? Aftt f m h,St0ry and literature ' ™* reived the A.M. degree » 
inK^lZ^y yeaiS ° l teachin S Frenc h and German at the Rugby School 
in Parb h e 'si 1 ? 15 ' a " d the Summer of 1 89 * studying at the Alliance Franca* 
Prmceton UnStv^r f aduate student and instructor in French at 
wrsity of ChfcS?*" ? ^ a PP° in ted Assistant in French at the Uni- 
Assistam ProfcSr^f W3S succes «vely advanced to Associate, Instructor, and 
time,and ono ?fn f ?L French - He made sev <=ral trips to France during t* 
<* the lesser arht«S M '! e AUce de Visme > a charming young woman 
steamships. ThW^^ a d to ^ heads of ^ French ^ 
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m . Wail ^ lson . corres P onde d frequently with President Thomas, arranged Mid- 
dlebury Alumni meetings in the Chicago area, contributed to Middlebury fund 
drives, and inquired about job openings here and elsewhere. He was invited and 

fn ad f aC , C T e ?V^ teaCh ,: n tHe Middlebuf y Summer Session of 19T2 B TkZt 
msuated at Oucago by the grammar-translation method in force there and 
fe lack of cultural material in the class program, he decided in Apr T 912^ 
Ch^T" 3 SeCUrin S a leave of abs ence from the Univers tv of 

SSenc^Whh^fi 6 " t0 tTl a SChOGl f ° r Americans whe^e th" c ^ 

and started a school there He wro^ n 6 S °' Sy ' n0t far from Pari s> 

had had 26 .tud^n ^ ™ the school 

spacious and commodious wiS a ?mrk oM 9 f*"' bmlt in 1650 > was 

The school was at first m ended for A™ k",?^ by h '^ h walls ' 

few of them after the ouSi^h^^^'^ -re very 
family, it became a French institution and nr. he ' P of his wife ' s 

baccalaureat exammation. L ega S ?„ P f ^£ French children the 
American's owning a scnool b FranS durTT dlffiCU ' tieS ansin § fro <» an 
ervor for French culture, tth , H m 35 ™ U &S his mission ^ 

to Henn Pierre Williamson de V sme Se and Tef ' graduall y in 1914 

courses in the Middlebury Sumi Session »?7oTt had taU § ht the F ™ch 

s rs? «s •■ 4 r ^ ^ ^ 

' be '°" Eed '° 'J^^y of .hree brothers and 




a sister that had settled in France. He completed his Maturitat and Baccalaureat 
at the University of Neuchatel, and studied both letters and science. He was 
enrolled in the Faculte de Theologie Protestante in Neuchatel and in Paris, and 
later in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris. He earned the degree of 
Licencie en Theologie in 1914. All the Jeanrenaud family eventually became 
associated with the Ecole du Chateau de Soisy. 

The new "French Summer School" at Middlebury in 1916 was clearly a 
separate entity "in connection with the Eighth Summer Session." The program 
was advanced, intensive and specialized. No beginners' courses were offered. All 
courses were described in the bulletin in French, and were taught in French. 
They were especially addressed to the needs of teachers of French. M. de Visme 
gave a Cours de Pedagogie Experimentale, which was a demonstration class of 
the Direct Method for teaching a beginning class of children. The teachers were 
expected to observe; and the demonstration class was followed by explanations 
and discussion of the method. This course was combined with a Cours de 
Pedagogie Theorique which discussed in French the principles and psychology of 
language teaching. He also gave a Cours de Prononciation for teachers, "with 
special attention to proper nouns." No mention is made of phonetics in the 
course description. M. Jeanrenaud taught the literature courses: Taine for 
advanced students; LaFontaine on two levels; and a course of literary analyses, 
oral exercises and reports by students for class discussion and criticism. 

Twenty students were enrolled in the French School. Practically all of them 
attended all the courses given, a very intensive load of 21 hours a week. There 
were also a few students from the general session in M. de Visme's classes, 
making an enrollment of 25 in the pronunciation class. Since the German School 
7, te " moved to the newly completed Hepburn Hall, Pearsons Hall became 
the headquarters of the French School, which shared it with the new Music 
acnool. The social hall in Pearsons was "reserved for the exclusive use of the 
«M?« three eveniQ g s each week." Separate tables in the dining hall 

^ a r L ?|f nearb y were provided. Tuition was $25; board and room cost 
irom $o to $10 a week. Vermont teachers still received free tuition. 
iQi^Jt 50 ?- rep0rt Written ^ de Visme to President Thomas on Sept. 12, 
school ^ S t H m /° F i ance * he sa y s • • • " In I had this summer with 
S ever^he n^H en f ^ and with teachers too, I saw more clearly 

iSS^^St 111 ? SChool > but ex P a «ded . . . so that it may answer 

£ *EkZZ*£g£2r caimot T find outside of France what \ ae rs 

upheld and nurtured 3? £L' ' \ 1 355X110 y° u that the French SchM J 
pride." Tie letteTSs on t - f ° r Middl ebury a source of power and 
aim to train teachers that ^ U>mt ^ Ameri can schools and colleges do not 
help them solve their class™™ ^u, ° ffered in "terature and philology do not 
to teach primary children bv Th - Two of his students had contracted 

never seen it used before thevT u- Ct Method the following year, and had 
that it was a magnificent summer Tt demonst rate it in class. He concludes 
. Although the French School „ he consid ers the school "a mission." 

» 1916, the picture of it i n the 1iwY eparate and intensive unit clearly began 
Pared to that of the Germi thoo, NehrT' SUmmer is ^appointing com- 

- tenner the general nor the special French 
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Bulletin of the Eighth Session insist upon the segregation of the school from 
other students. No mention is made, as in the German Bulletin, of the required 
promise to use only the foreign language. At most, the bulletin refers to "an 
intensive training in speaking, reading, hearing and studying French", as com- 
pared to foreign travel. The reason is that the bulletins were made up in February 
without close consultation with de Visme, and Dr. Collins was not quite sure 
what would happen. 

The emission was completely remedied in the 1917 "Prospectus of the 
Romance Language Schools, French and Spanish, in connection with the Ninth 
Summer Session, June 30 to August 10." Under the new heading of "The 
Middlebury Method", this bulletin published in February adopts a positive tone: 
"In the last few years, the Modern Language Department of the Summer Session 
of Middlebury College has attracted wide attention among teachers of French 
and German throughout the country. The Middlebury method ... is direct, 
intensive and continuous. Students of these languages receive instruction in 
small groups from native teachers; they are constantly in an atmosphere of 
French or German conversation, lecture, recitations, and other social and in- 
tellectual activities. The native language is the language of the respective schools." 

The French section of this Prospectus is even more specific. "Special emphasis 
will be paid to the acquiring of fluency and ease in French conversation. Every 
effort will be made to have the students ... in constant touch with the instructors 
from France at all times during the day. French will be the language of the 
school on all occasions, in the students' outside activities fully as much as in 
the classroom." After describing the class program and the evening social 
gatherings, dramatics and musicales, and the provision of French books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers, it continues: "Everything possible will be done to create a 
French atmosphere. . . . There will be a French teacher in charge of each of the 
tables in the dining hall. Thus, students will have the opportunity to ^hear and 
speak and think French continuously throughout the Summer Session." 

The February 1917 Bulletin announced the return of de Visme and 
Jeanrenaud. But the United States entered the war in April 1917 and the 
situation changed radically. The school at Soisy experienced great hardship. 
M. de Visme tried to enlist as an interpreter, but he was not well. All passages 
from France except for military purposes were cancelled. On May 9, de Visme 
wrote President Thomas that he and Jeanrenaud could not come for the summer. 

By unexpected good fortune at this late date, Professor Raymond McFarland, 
now Director of the Summer Session, was able to secure as Director of the 
French School, Doctor Georges Duranceau de la Jarrie. He was a Doctor of 
Medicine from the University of Paris; Officier d'Academie; Officier ^Instruction 
Publique, and a member of learned societies. He had travelled widely, and 
written much on archeological researches in France. He was a skilled philologist, 
and brought to the school much illustrative material, phonetic and other language 
charts. He taught three courses: literature, history, philology, all in French; and 
directed the students' oral reports and literary analyses. Mile Therese Saunier or 
the Lincoln School in Providence, taught a course in phonetics, now offered tor 
the first time, and the pedagogy course. A Mile Mane Le Lavandier, replacing 
the announced Mile de Saussure, was in charge of the course in conversation. 
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The enrollment in the French School jumped from 20 to 37, in spite of the 
war, the popular swing to Spanish, and the competition of the new Middlebury 
Spanish School. The school was located in Pearsons Hall as before. Professor 
McFarland reported that it was very successful, the quality of the student body 
excellent, the courses of study met their approval, and the social and other ac- 
tivities were of high order. 

Negotiations began early for the return of Williamson de Visme as Director 
for the summer of 1918. There were difficulties about passports and other docu- 
ments required in wartime. Jeanrenaud stayed with the school in Soisy. With 
M. de Visme, Dr. de la Jarrie returned, and two new women teachers were 
added: Mile Lea Surleau of the Emma Willard School in Troy, and Mile 
Marguerite Billard of Smith College. M. de Visme taught pedagogy, vocabulary, 
and Flaubert. Dr. de la Jarrie gave the important course on Phonetics and 
Philology, and a new one on Victor Hugo. The demonstration class on the 
"direct and natural methods" was given by Mile Surleau, along with a half- 
course on Famous French Literary Women. Mile Billard taught Romanticism, and 
Advanced Reading and Composition. 

It is a surprise to find the courses described in English in the general Bulletin, 
but the statement of the "Middlebury Method" and the use of the foreign 
language is similar to that in the preceding year. There was no special bulletin of 
the Romance Language Schools for 1918. The only special bulletin was one for 
u- u ?? tment ° f Music " 11 is curious also to note that the term "School" 
which had been commonly used heretofore was avoided in the general 1918 
Bulletin; instead, the term "Department" was consistently used for all the schools. 
♦iTw nt m FrCnch increase d to 52; in Music, it increased to 16. In all 
Inrf 1 terogen 1 eous courses in Chemistry, Education, English, Physical Education 
down tnTs f SC1£n i^ ff0Uped 35 the En S lish Department, the enrollment was 

talstm tl\ T 108 ° f three years before - The n ™ Spanish "Department- 
was still the great success, up from 63 to 1 1 4 

A Rern!^" 1 '^ 0f IU £* a Was added in the s ™er of 1918, with Miss Amy 
terS^fr ShC hdd the Ph - D - from the University of Florence; had 
Snal Renll t t n De P artment at Smith College; and was in 1918 Edu- 
SSSh S C ° f 5° Italian Comment in America. She offered 
S new un t a f gUage> hlSt0ry ' and art - Hillside Cottage was reserved for 
SL Lneuat ri Pn announced that the methods would be similar to the 

dents^nrolled Z tS T^"^ ex P erime nt, but premature. Only two stu- 

M de VW h a H f °J W3S disconti ^d until 1932. 
received In urgent £ Tu 7 ""T^ t0 Sois y in September 1918 when he 

SrfiTJS^^S^^ a cabIe from President ™ omas > offeriDg 

The l^tad^^ 1 *^ C ° lle S e if he could come immediately, 
of 300 men and D T? nmw a Student Arm y Gaining Corps unit 
De vlme n had mSe ntTcre^f ^ ^ ^ 

regular Middlebury facuL a ^ ° <= f ° r an appointment on the 

ever that his current !!';, . Was SOrelv tem P ted to accept. He replied how- 

June 01 1919 - Correspondence continued during the 
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winter with Dr. Edward Collins, Acting President while Dr. Thomas was on leave 
as chaplain in the U.S. Army, and also again Director of the Summer Session 
replacing Professor McFarland. De Visme accepted the invitation to return 
in charge of the French Summer School of 1919. 

Then on April 21, 1919, President Thomas, back in Middlebury, wrote de 
Visme to offer him an appointment as Professor of French and Head of the 
Department of Romance Languages, effective July 1. After discussing a request 
for two additional perquisites which Dr. Thomas found it inadvisable to grant, 
de Visme accepted the appointment. So, when the French Summer School of 
1919 opened, Henri Pierre Williamson de Visme had achieved the lifelong 
ambition of a permanent appointment in his alma mater and in his native village. 
He left the Ecole du Chateau de Soisy in the hands of the Jeanrenaud family, 
without any financial settlement. After a few years of operation, they moved the 
school to another place, also near Paris, and named it the Ecole du Montcel, 
which is still operating. He also left his wife and two sons with her family in 
France for the first year; they came to join him in 1920. 

The French Summer School of 1919 was similar to 1918, but with a 
doubled enrollment, from 52 up to 102. M. de Visme taught political history 
and Balzac; Dr. de la Jarrie gave philology, cultural history, and the commerce 
of France and its colonies. Two new young women took care of grammar, 
composition and conversation. There were two innovations: a Mile Rafinesque 
from Oberlin taught a new course entirely devoted to phonetics. Assistant 
Professor Edwin Baker from Oberlin offered courses in French public speaking, 
and XlXth century poetry. We are surprised, knowing de Visme's insistence upon 
the training of teachers, that no work was offered in pedagogy or methods, nor 
even a demonstration class in the Direct Method. Increased importance was 
given to the extracurricular life of the school. Professor Baker took charge of the 
dramatics evenings and the regular folk singing. There were several illustrated 
lectures on France and the colonies by Baker and de la Jarrie. 

The year 1920-21 was a milestone, marking nothing less than the complete 
reorganization of the Middlebury Summer Session. It turned away from the 
pattern it had followed since 1909, and looked constructively forward. The war 
was over and the readjustment to peace-time education was taking place. The 
dislocations caused on the Middlebury campus by the Student Army Training 
Corps had increased the dissatisfaction felt by Dr. Thomas and the directors 
of the Summer Session with the smorgasbord offerings of courses characterizing 
the old pattern. These courses had been grouped as the "English School" for no 
better reason than that they were taught in English rather than French or Spanish. 
It was not a "School" in the same sense that the French and Spanish were. 

As early as 1917, in his Director's report to President Thomas, Professor 
McFarland had expressed his feeling forcibly: "The time has come . . . when 
a thorough reorganization of the English School seems necessary. ... For some 
time past, it has been evident that the English School is the least satisfactory of 
any of the departments of the Summer Session. This condition has been the 
result of the class of students enrolled in the English School, the inability to 
secure continuous cooperation of department heads in the college, and the lack 
of courses and materials to attract a more desirable patronage." He went on to 
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say that members of the faculty felt that the session offered an easy means 
tor incompetent students to make up work, and that the grading scale was in- 
consistent. Besides, the "English School" courses were losing money, an un- 
acceptably large deficit, whereas the French and Spanish Schools were making 
a good profit. 6 

,* J 10 ^ 01 Mcf arland's final paragraph, entitled "The Outlook", was pro- 
phetic The ideal toward which the Summer Session should strive is in the field 
o modern language instruction. Middlebury College cannot compete with the 
summer schools of other eastern institutions in maintaining courses in mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and history, possibly not in education and English. ... The 
fi? e f A°/-i^ St u SeSSi0ns have demonstrated this. Just as clearly it has been 
. I ? ^ may become a Mecca for the m °dern language teachers 
knZ, ! ,T ' ^ dy ° Ur lan 8 ua g e c °urses in summer are widely and favorably 
toown among educators. There should be a gradual improvement in the teaching 
attrac t f ST* 8 °, u tUdy ' and the coll ection of illustrative materials that will 
a eral a i 7 ^ daSS ° f students - In tim e, we can afford to become 
bu^ Collet \ m m ^ dem lan g ua 8 es - • • • We believe that the Middle- 
be2m^r^ language Schools, may 

prophetic 6 alSTf ^ Dn CoUins waite d two years before putting this 
cXe ButtS ^ ° 1^ the decision was made before tfie general 
pSKmSi^ n U ,v Sh f d m DeCember 1919 - The curses in pedagogy, 
^L3 y h S e P°^ cal scie nce, Latin and mathematics were dropped 

disappear d 5S e r^r S ' ^ and day modelin S' etc " had 

the VennontLeS ratnl f T had CVldently decid ed that his commitment to 
Dr. Collins in the 1 n n f tiamin8 of Vermont teachers had been satisfied, 
land: "A very few <=t«; ° n Bread Loaf concurs with Professor McFar- 

this bargain counter tvn^f W ? 6 s y fficient to reveal the unsatisfactoriness of 
cational service." education, either for revenue, reputation or edu- 

announced Screatio/ofTs f dSpanish Sdroob on the campus, the bulletin 
which would enjoy the faciMit" °V ? Chemistr y "nder Professor Arthur Davis, 
made of Miss Minnie h,„ . o V Che mistry Laboratory. No mention was 
of Music in the summed 1 oVn ° f Music " In fact - the re was no School 

wished a leave of absence wnethe r by intention, or because Miss Hayden 

f or 1921 in the Colleee Rnli!r T ^ The Music Scho ° l was not announced 
and enrolled nine student °L De , cember ^20, but it was actually held, 
tnreecourses. " miss Ha yden was the only teacher and gave all 

School o^EngUs^^oTelhBltS^ 6 3 real Scho ° l of English— the Bread Loaf 
individualistic cidzen of Middllh ' r ,., of mountains and horses, kindly and 
generous trustee of the colWe ?'/ l ! bbsher of the Middlebury Register and 
Middlebury College 31 000 a S, < * d in 1915 - His will bestowed upon 
and farm. For four years war ve ° 5"*' land deluding the Bread Loaf Inn 
as a summer hotel, but it was w?' tmstees had continued to run the Inn 
made to dispose of it or else to »3 t m ° ney ra P idI y- ^ decision had to be 

se u Profitably in some other way. Professor 
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George K. Anderson tells in fascinating detail, in the first chapter of The First 
Fifty Years, how the problem was solved by the creation of the Bread Loaf 
School of English. The prime source of information is the little Middlebury Col- 
lege Bulletin of January 1929, containing articles by Dr. Edward D. Collins: 
"How the English School Came to Bread Loaf"; and by Wilfred Davison, 
"The Bread Loaf Idea." 

Dr. Collins explains that in the summer of 1919 it had become clear to the 
college administration that something would have to be done with the hetero- 
geneous courses known as the "English School", if only to give them dignified 
interment. "Only two facts stood out clearly: it was not a school of English; and 
— whatever it was — there was no longer room for it on the campus." 

So, sometime in August, "the Director [Dr. Collins], President Thomas, 
Dean de Visme of the French School, and one other person [I would agree with 
Professor Anderson that it was Wilfred Davison] stretched themselves on a 
sunny slope of the Widow's Clearing, and spent an afternoon hour discussing 
the novel proposal that it [the Bread Loaf Inn] be turned into an educational 
asset. By successive moves, various possibilities were checked off. Dean de Visme 
with great care and evident seriousness summed up his reasons against a 
suggested transfer of the French School from the college to Bread Loaf, with 
the entire plant devoted to its use. His arguments seemed conclusive. At length, 
Bread Loaf and the so-called English School alone remained in the picture." 

President Thomas saw the possibility of solving both problems in one 
stroke. But no one wanted to transfer the old-style "English School" to Bread 
Loaf. Several people share the credit for the proposal to create at Bread Loaf a 
genuine School of English. Wilfred Davison unequivocally gives the honor 
to Dr. Collins, in his article on "The Bread Loaf Idea." "Fortunately for Mid- 
dlebury there was at the time in charge of our summer session another man of 
vision, a man who already had given concrete embodiment to his vision in the 
form of the Middlebury Modern Language Schools. ... It was this man who 
originated the idea of the Bread Loaf School of English." 

George Anderson reminds us of the conversation between Dr. Collins and 
Dr. Stanley Williams, then instructor in English at Yale, who had taught at 
Middlebury in the summer of 1919. As Dr. Collins explained to Dr. Williams 
that they didn't know what to do with the Bread Loaf Inn, Dr. Williams replied 
"half seriously, thinking of the schools in French and German, 'Why dont you 
have a school of English?' " and went on to discuss the possibilities of giving the 
summer courses in English a new direction at Bread Loaf. Williamson de Visme, 
at the conference in the Widow's Clearing, not only prevented the *rencn 
School from being moved to Bread Loaf, but also explained the basic principles 
of the French School operation. . , . , f „ A h .j 

In fairness, great credit should be given to Wilfred Davison h.mself He had 
taught German S the college from 1913 to 1918 according to the most modem 
"reform" methods; he was a student in the German School m j fct—ff 
of 1915; he was then transferred to the English Department in _the winter^ and 
became Secretary of the Summer Session in 1919. He was ««^«Dr. 
Collins says, "the one man who knew by first hand contacts from the Directors 
office how the special schools were made up and how they operated. 
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WILFRED E. DAVISON 
Asst. Professor of German, Middlebury 
College. 1913-1918; Professor of American 
Literature, 1921-1929; Dean of the Bread 
Loaf School of English, 1921-1929 



Davison writes, "The purpose of the Bread Loaf School was, in brief, to do 
for teachers of English something similar to what was being done for teachers 
of modern language in the schools at Middlebury. Those schools bring native 
instructors into intimate contact with American teachers, and in a friendly and 
informal atmosphere concentrate for six weeks on the language in question, at 
present French and Spanish. To have a school for teachers of English in which 
nothing but English should be taught, to have as instructors the best teachers 
who could be secured, and to have a school limited in numbers and so organized 
tnat students and teachers should have the advantage of intimate association, the 
genuine contact of mind with mind-that was the plan." 
that 7 J definition . of the Middlebury Language Schools could be given, at 
te^h^T 3 h f? t0 thC prCSent da y- Wilfred Davi *on, excellent scholar, superb 
ad mumtrator, was appointed Assistant Dean of the new School of 
aE^Lw u Were fortu nate to be able to persuade Professor 

to ac^t S r Z"^ he ? Uege ' S revered " elder statesman", about to retire, 
LwL /^'J ' ° ne year " Tne C 011 ^ B"»etin of January 1919 
rrWelSv r ° f EngUsh would be ^^ucted at Bread Loaf 

""Ss^chS k'n ^ !^ ? UrSda * Au ^ st 5 - 1920 ^y over five weeks), 
and uSS JFSF*-** tMdMn and students of the English language 

SiSTTtSiT* 1 lnstmction in the followin g divisions ° f their work: 

SSSSvlJjSS C0 7° S,Uon > Uter ^ criticism, and expression." It is 
S^ of?he French / Jr"^ <° the ^ady established 

grlmmTr anS com^tf r PamSh Sch °° k ' curriculum: methods of teaching, 
Ely unon i?E 2 T' hteratUre ' P honetics ™ d oral expression. Modelled 

S£3» Jd m or£anization ' 

Uft alone on the Middlebury campus in 192^ the Schools of French, 



Spanish and Chemistry had room to expand. The Chemistry School enrolled 
ten students. The Spanish School shrank from 95 to 78. On the other hand, 
the French School doubled again, from 102 to 200, 13 men and 187 women. 
It occupied Pearsons and Starr Halls, Battell, Hillcrest and Hillside Cottages. 
The Spanish School was isolated in Hepburn Hall; and the Chemistry School in 
the Chemistry Building. The unit fee for tuition, board and room was now $125 
for double occupancy of a room, or $160 for single occupancy, a considerable 
increase over the total of $70 in 1916. 

The greatly increased enrollment in the French School required a much 
larger staff, with many additional course sections, especially of conversation 
and grammar. M. de Visme taught Synonyms, and La Fontaine; Dr. de la 
Jarrie gave his usual courses on Geography and Commerce, plus a course on 
Moliere. The most distinguished addition to the staff was M. Osmond T. Robert 
of Smith College, who had headed a French Summer School at Dartmouth, and 
presumably brought a number of students from there. He was an excellent 
teacher, an expert on phonetics and methods of teaching, and became one of the 
pillars of the French School in succeeding summers. De Visme also brought a 
George Raffalovich from Dartmouth; Reverend fidouard Soulier, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies in Paris; Simone de la Souchere, who had been ap- 
pointed instructor in the winter session, and others; a total French faculty of 
thirteen. This made a ratio of 15 students per faculty member, not quite the 
ideal that de Visme had in mind, but highly profitable from the budget standpoint. 
It may be inferred that the large enrollment was something of a surprise, and 
an indication of the fast growing reputation of the school. It was still a school 
for the upgrading of language competence; only five courses in literature were 
offered, and none of them were of really advanced nature. 

Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages now, Williamson de 
Visme set energetically at work to build up the study of French in the winter 
college. Sharing the department's courses with Duane Robinson, he taught 
Beginners' French, the History of France, and a "Teachers' Training Co^' 
which covered advanced syntax, methods of teaching, and vocabulary building. 
The description of all three noted pointedly: "This course will be given in 
French." No such statement appears in Professor Robinson's courses. M. de 
Visme soon became a popular teacher in the college. He was a robust man ' 
dynamic, very sociable and outgoing, a real^ader; he had a trained 
voice and a hearty laugh. With a keen sense of showmanship, he often affected 
a French accent in speaking English, or some French mannerism, to draw at- 
tention to his mission as a representative of French culture. 

He soon organized, with the consent of President Thomas, a separate unit 
of instruction in the winter session called the French School, with a curncul^a 
of its own at the "C" or advanced level, counting for a major or for ^aduatt 
credit. The Catalogue of December 1920 states: "While independendy con- 
ducted, the Department of French and the French School maintain reciprocd 
relations, . . . students in the Department of French whose qua hficaUo« permit 
may elect from the courses in the French School, while students » «J* F ™ 
School, may elect, with the permission of the instructor courses jrf *J%* 
offered by L Department of French, without payment of extra fees. The staff 
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A^ 6n wS hOGl m 192 °- 21 Was com P°sed of M. de Visme and his wife, 
Mme Alice Williamson de Visme, and Mile Simone de la Souchere who wa 
also enrolled as a graduate student. They offered courses in French history, 
geography grammar, composition, conversation, and one on La Fontaine Five 
graduate students were enrolled, and four special students 
«J? de V u me h f d a Stroke of S enius ' simple and epoch-making like all 
de M h£ 'If 8 h ! S CMtCaU de Sois y- he organized "La Maison Frangaise 
on C ° llege - 7116 COll£ S e rented for him the s °-called Logan House 

If wif J T ' ° PPO f! 1116 Cannon Park and J' ust be y° n d Sheldon Museum. 
savT "t^n2 C SP T buUetin ° n the French Schoo] 1921 "22 (October 1921) 
SSn^^H 11 ? , m i° ? characteristic French home for graduates and under- 
La Matonlr ° f lmeaage who desire to P ursue their study in residence. 
Uebert rnn^ 6 Wa , S J ° fficlally 0pened on June 21, 1920 by Monsieur Gaston 
of ft French sS'T* 1 Faau * 3 New York " Frenc h alone is the language 
sMctlv to ^tr ™ d StUdeDtS enterin § the Scho °l are obliged to adhere 

Some^nerf • -ST* the yCar 1920 " 21 ' the ^ d * VtaJ family made 

took their 2s °^. smd f l V nClUding three men - ° ther studentS *° 

board and ro^m £?> v*"* f ° r the FreQch Sch ° o1 were $500 for tuition, 
deVhme 3 S.hT the feCS for women in the other dormitories. The 

wfmoS a We'd" S ° nS Ren6 and E " C > ^ *** de 

Mme de Visme sunnl^t ,^ u tres P rot ocolaire" with her French maid. 

Especiall e2 ISZ ™ ** efforts in French b ? private lessons. 

La S f * e musical evenin gs led by her. 

French HouT iET^^^ ^ ™ fot 
September 1918 rented University of Wisconsin had, m 

girls and three y'oune Fr^h Cmpty fraternit y house, installed 21 American 
periment of the first "French u° men ' hung out a tricolor, and begun the ex- 
of Wisconsin tells in the L ■ Se " Profes sor Julian Harris of the University 
its moves, its financial D roW^°" ?°"° r Ma S a zine, the interesting story of 
which still continues the trVn v t - ^ attract ive new "Maison Francaise" 
of the Wisconsin French Hn ■' \« Very doubt ful that de Visme had heard 
Middlebury, which thus becam^ When he be 8 an Planning the one at 

Perhaps we are evl entTn , Se °° nd m ^ country, 
to me dated November 5 i 52? make a sma11 distinction. In a cordial letter 
not require students to sum 7 n Z g °° d friend Juli an Harris wrote: "We do 
the building, but we do reouirL i c ;f Speak onl y French while they are inside 
-m the dining room and hi th* , to Speak onl y French on the ground floor 
Francaise, from the beginning Fr, P f ' ' " In the Middlebury Maison 
the house, especially in^l "Zl t f h Was ^ language permitted in aH 
rule has been rigorous. In tht seS/Tu^ Md from de Visme?s time ° n « * 
therefore, the Middlebury Son p ° * e exclus ivity of the use of French, 
and Middlebury, the houi have hJ^ 3156 Was the Both at Wisconsin 
and were soon imitated by a score n?^* uni , nterr »Pted operation to the present, 
New Jersey College for WonS ° f coUe g«: Wellesley, Wheaton (Mass.), 
University wher e the Maisc^FrL^ ^ ° f Columbi a and New York 

"ancaases are not houses of student residence, but 
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centers for study, meetings, and libraries. 

lae summer of 1921 was marked by several changes in personnel. Most 
important, President John M. Thomas had resigned in January to accept an 
appointment as President of Pennsylvania State College. Under his dynamic 
eadership, the Summer Session had been created and received its specialized 
orientation; and the college had expanded remarkably in new buildings, student 
enrollment, and financial resources. Dr. Edward Collins became Acting President 
as well as Provost; and the Director of the Summer Session when it opened. Dr. 
f aul Dwight Moody was elected the new president on July 28, and took office 
ln September. 

On September 20, 1920, M. Williamson de Visme had been awarded by the 
rre nc h Government the decoration of Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. This 
u Ue was now proudly inserted in all the bulletins. Thereafter he consistendy 
used "Henri Pierre" instead of "H. P." as formerly. The French Government 
also made gifts of books to the school, and two awards to be conferred on 
students. In the French School faculty, Dr. de la Jarrie disappeared. Mme 
Alice de Visme, without degrees, but a highly intelligent woman and an excellent 
teacher, was added. Other noteworthy names were Professor Arthur G. Bovee 
°f the University of Chicago; Mile Berthe des Combes Favard, of the Hyde Park 
H |gh School in Chicago, a charming and impressive personality from the French 
aristocracy; Mile Marie Bideaud who later became the Directress of the Chateau; 
Pierre Lepaulle, a Fellow at Harvard and an editor of the Paris journal La 
Liberie. 

Altogether, the French faculty numbered 21 for an enrollment of 180 students, 
a small decrease, giving the much better student-faculty rado of 8.6 to one- 
Twenty-two courses were offered, including five in literature; Professors Robert 
and Bovee taught the phonetics and methods. Much importance was attached to a 
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series of evening entertainments — illustrated lectures, singing, dances — in Pear- 
sons Hall. Religious services conducted by de Visme were held every Sunday 
morning in Mead Chapel. The fees were increased again by $30, making $155 
for double rooms, up to $185 for singles, including board and tuition. 

The session of 1922 followed the same general pattern. Professor Osmond 
Robert of Smith College was named Assistant Dean, and Marie Bideaud, now 
also on the winter department staff, was Secretary to the Dean. The faculty 
remained a total of 21, but eleven of them were new. Among the new ones 
were Albert Cm, long a distinguished teacher at Williams College and Columbia; 
and Andre Pelmont, from Rice Institute, Houston. Painter Hall was added to 
the French dormitories, with the office of de Visme in the south entry. The en- 
rollment was 183. President Moody opened the session on Sunday with an 
address to the students of all the schools on campus — French, Spanish, Chemistry 
and Music. 

The January 1922 bulletin announced plans for an additional session of two 
weeks, from August 18 to 31 at Bread Loaf Inn "for students who may desire 
to continue conversational practice in French and Spanish under the direction 
of native instructors." Daily periods of practice in reading aloud for improving 
pronunciation, and rest and relaxation amidst surroundings of great scenic 
beauty were promised. The response was evidently not adequate, since the offer 
was not renewed in 1923; but the attempt foreshadowed the founding of the 
Writers' Conference on August 16, 1926, for those two weeks in the late summer 
when the Bread Loaf Inn was idle. 

One of the students in the 1922 French Summer School was Miss Frederika 
G. Holden of Proctor, Vermont. She became enthusiastic about the work of the 
school, its methods, and the results obtained by the forceful leadership of 
Williamson de Visme. They talked about his dream of a real French chateau on 
the campus, even better than the one he had left at Soisy. He was persuasive that 
such a center would create an inspiring atmosphere for the school. On January 
17, 1923 she wrote to President Moody offering to give $62,500 for the con- 
struction of a French House, if the college would raise or appropriate an equal 
amount. The trustees quickly agreed, and a young architect named J. Layng 
Mills, a friend of President Moody, was commissioned to design the building- 
in fact he and de Visme had talked in the summer of 1922 about a possible 
plan, and de Visme had suggested the style of a French manorhouse— "a simple 
vigorous style, unmistakably French in character . . . domestic in character, 
wnicn is fitting for a school in which students live, and where the purpose is to 
inculcate French thought through contact with French daily life and customs" 
(Letter from Mills to Moody, Nov. 13, 1922) 

The first plans were elaborate. The special bulletin of the Schools of French 
and Spanish for 1923 shows the architect's drawing. The main building was 
£mT l-J* 86 T Ug t0 the east ' with a ^0-story refectory, rooms for 57 stu- 
dents, besides salons and classrooms. The estimated cost was $150,000. M. de 

d^rir r § . k h ° ld dI French classes in »' wante d more ™ d biggCf 
tT^!' I f t ^ SteeS limited the appropriation to $125,000 and the wing 
dl«™L V? dining r °° m went into the basement; only two 40-pIace 

classrooms were included, and rooms for 49 students. Revisions continued 
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FRENCH SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1923 
Back row, standing, l.-r.: M. Blanchet, M. Des Granges, M. de Visme, Mme de Vtsme, m 
Fougeray, M. Cm, M. Stephdn. Front row, second from left, M. Hardre; second from rtgm, 
M. Robert 

through 1923, and actual construction was not begun until the spring of 1924^ 
An unforeseen amount of ledge had to be blasted out for the foundations au 
used for fill under the west end. The ceremony of the laying of t^ coraersion 
was held on Bastille Day, July 14, 1924, with Professor Andre : Morize o 
Harvard as the featured speaker, and with the participation of the W e ™ T 
Vermont, President Moody, Professors Dequaire, Lalou, and Mo /T^^ 
Le Chateau was finally completed in June 1925, and the ceremony of n ^ r ^° n 
was held on June 16, in connection with the 125th Commen ^lrJ^roly 
Another lady who became enthusiastic about the French School** Doromy 
Canfield Fisher. After several visits in winter and summer, she wroi ^ 
Printed a lovely little brochure, illustrated with charming line draw. w , 
The French School at Middlebury. It is undated, but ** d °" e J n . Apr " ° 3 In a 
« was reprinted with her consent by Dr. Collins on October i?, ^- 
personal and persuasive style, Mrs. Fisher begins by saying u ^ ^ 
sceptical when she first heard stories about the splenaia re Nobody cou id 
School. "I simply knew that such results . . . were ^P^T^j " Now , I am 
have gone there with greater prejudice against the f Te " c no longer have the 
a convert. ... I do not know exactly how they de .it ""^^ ~ not only all 
slightest doubt that the trick is really turned, ^ne tens ^ ^ same ^ 

the finest modern discoveries in phonetics and meinuu : . ^ things in 

of flaming high-powered enthusia which ^"P"J? experie nce the civilizing, 

this world Typical young Y" 

broadening, ripening, maturing 



. Typical young Yankee^ ^^^7^ always come 
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from the mastery of another living language. It seems incredible but it is really 
true." She tells also of the summer school. "Teachers of French . , . assemble 
there and charge their individual batteries at the whirring dynamo of Professor de 
Visme's personality. . . . They go back to their work, scattered torch-bearers, 
inspired. . . ." Mrs. Fisher closes with a plea for financial support for this 
"remarkable treasure." 

The French Summer School of 1923 showed increasing maturity. The practice 
of inviting a Visiting Professor from France was begun. Professor Charles-Marc 
Des Granges of the Lycee Charlemagne in Paris, a prolific author and editor 
of school texts for literary history, was the first. He lectured on the contemporary 
theatre and on secondary education in France. As in 1922, the curriculum was 
divided into Intermediate and Advanced courses; only the latter counted toward 
the Master's degree. There were twelve of the former, only eight of the latter. 
Only language courses appeared in the Intermediate group — grammar, composi- 
tion, phonetics, dictation, vocabulary. The bulletin stated that the minimum 
preparation for admission was two years of French. 

In addition to advanced work in civilization taught by de Visme, in 
geography by Mme de Visme, and a history course, the course on the theatre 
was the only literature course offered by the school. The enrollment reached the 
high point of 204; the faculty numbered 19. Five Master's degrees were awarded 
at the end of the session. Although about 70 percent of the students held the 
bachelor's degree, we cannot escape the conclusion that the level of preparation 
of these teachers was quite mediocre, that the chief task of the school was to 
upgrade their feeble competence in the language, and that the demand for or 
interest in literature was at a low ebb. 

The "whirring dynamo" de Visme, still not busy enough, now spins off a 
new venture, a Middlebury Branch Summer School in France. The College 
Bulletin of January 1923 announced that a section of the French Summer 
School of 1923 would be located in Paris, with 20 days of resident study 
acceptable for credit toward a Middlebury degree. A little later, the Intercol- 
legiate Tours of Boston, which handled the travel, published a 14-page leaflet 
giving full information. The cost of $835 covered all expense, including passage 
on steamers of the French Line, and three weeks of travel in France, before or 
after the session, which ran from July 15 to August 15. The students lived in the 
Hotel Lutetia, and classes were held in the Ecole Bossuet nearby. 

Professor Arthur Bovee, a member of the faculty of 1921, was appointed 
Associate Dean in charge; the other teachers were all former members of 
the French School faculty. No connection was made with the summer courses 
of the University of Paris or other French programs. Thirty-seven students were 
enrolled, all graduate students. Bovee must have worked very hard, for in 
addition to being in charge, he taught three courses: phonetics, methods of 
teaching, and history of the French language. Only one course in literature was 
given; 15 of the 37 students enrolled in it, and only five passed the final examina- 
tion. On the whole, however, the project was successful and it was announced 
for repetition in 1924. 

But black clouds were rolling up from the horizon, and soon the Middle- 
bury French School was engulfed in one of those mid-summer thunder storms, 
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with frightening flashes of angry lightning and cloudburst 
everything before them. Only after more than two years did the clouds pass oy 
and the sun come out again. . . Q _ , . visme 

Soon after President Paul Moody took office in Se Ptember 192 , deVi sm 
began talking of resigning. His reasons are not at all clear He was 
tached to foLer President Thomas with ties of personal fne ndship ^^ed 
back to his Chicago days. Perhaps he felt that Pres ident M^dy was »t 
supporting him enough in the rivalry that was develo W 
round "French School" and the French Department und « Profess or Jg^ 
Robinson and a young Assistant Professor Guy Forbush. The 
was quieter, as the French Department was given up abso ™ ed Facultv 
School under de Visme. Professor Robinson became Secretary o [^ b ^ d 
Then President Moody replaced Forbush by a young ^ench omcer 
Rene Hardre, whom he had met in France during the war. Unfortunately Har<*e 
became a new source of jealousy and contention. He was a mo » b ™; imde 
going person, and an excellent classroom teacher. He had the ^ertmcai y 
Pedagogique which in France permitted teaching only *JVZ^ffl£ry. 
was inferior to the American M.A. which de Visme heM to 
He was, like de Visme, a Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. M, . de :\m ^ 
that Dr. Moody was preparing to replace him with Hardre; Moody was simpy 
thinking of Hardre as an understudy in case of need. ^ r „ nt nf the un der- 

EnroUments in French in September 1923 climbed; forty percent of Aeun 
graduates took French. Hillcrest, on the campus became *eM^on ™c ^ 
instead of the Logan House in the village, in order to give more ted 
dents. Albert Cru and his wife were added to the staff. Hardre ™* ^ 
from Assistant Professor to full Professor, equal in ranK 10 tQ 
Visme then presented his resignation, more or less in tne °™ choice but 

get rid of Hardre. After much painful discussion, the trustees nau 
to accept the resignation, effective at once. Visme had been 

The Middlebury Campus reported in January ™« „ p residen t 

seriously ill for several weeks, from "overwork and overure ^ ^ 

Moody announced the resignation in Chapel « |» ciifton' Springs, N.Y- 

and his family had already left town; an ^ ^ enterea Association passed 

Sanitarium to rest and regain his health. The Un^gra seryice ^ . . . 

a resolution "in recognition and appreciation ot tne ? g Qf ^ ., career 

[he] has rendered to the college and to ^ S £S Scboolhad been "built up 
of remarkable achievement" and told how the rre a ^ ^ ^ Campus said 
by his own indefatigable energy and / emu f- ~ interest in them, and 

that he was much beloved by his students, took a perso „ 
was an "inspiring friend ... who will never be lvania state College, 

President Thomas immediately invited him to ™ J £ducatim whic h was 
with an appointment as Director of the ^ °competitor of Middlebury for 
created for him. That Summer ^^^VpnTl 1924 carried a dispatch 
a number of years. The Middlebury Campus^^ * ^ at p enn State 
from Penn State clairning that "the French H^e * ^ ^ under M_de 
in 1921, and is expected to become more ot z£ of ^ MlddlebU ry 

Visme." We refer simply to our account 



Visme." We refer simply 
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French House on June 21, 1920. 



*"" M ' xiuusc on june zi, 1920. 

there^^lSf d rH?H° m f t r n i to RutgCrS diversity, de Visme followed him 
Women He suZS the French Department of New Jersey College for 

JunTS " 9 27 J th, 3 - - 3ttaCk in ° Ctober of that y™ and died on 
^continued te^i ^ 52 ^ 1S W& Carried on his Masses during that year, 

SS^Sf^ „ HlS WaS a brilliant and tra § ic career - He had 
!SK? as the Fr^h tremendous ener Sy- He had also "the defects of his 
aS Dr Comll?* e f pre f° n S oes - With the support of President Thomas 

Kb^^JS^- rau,ein stroebe ' s ori s inal concept of a lan ^ e 

dreamed ""aginative and comprehensive success than she had 

o^t^^S^'^^ in the resi s nation of Dr - Edward 

Comptroller of the ..1 T mer Session on March 1- He continued as 

-to SSgloXS'g Slrf - ^ heaIth had not been good - He was 

Champlain It aimS * cole Complain, a Junior French camp, on Lake 
teaS^t wa^ol , e «° f ° r f h ° o1 S irIs wha * he had tried to do for 
1912 and 1913 I bJtl by Dr - Stroebe ' s su ™ cam P s back * 

camp in the United StaS! ^V™?™' pr ° babI y the best French summer 
daughter Ruth and herlaSllv Dr Sir " 194 ° ft WES C ° ntinUed by * 
bury Summer Schools XL™*?- S - WaS the real architect of the Middle ' 
the basis for their national , P ? • Umque form and Purpose, and creating 
of English was hL chikT H - n ' M ° St es P eciaI1 y th * B ™ d Loaf Sch ° o1 

andthemainchvisionsofi'tscurSf 1 ^ and P ersona "y organized its form 
of teachers of English. curnculu m, accurately judging the needs and interests 

These discouragements for p -a 
word that he had been »u»L ™f sident Mood y were slightly alleviated by the 
d'Honneur, for his services Trt decora tion of Chevalier de la Legion 
the 26th Division and l7w !, Cbaplam ln the U.S. Army in France, first with 
already had the Palmes A ^ thing's Chaplain at the GHQ. He 
Mead Chapel on Memorial n*^' ^ P ublic ceremony took place in 
P«med the medal upon mm. * ° Pr ° feSSOr Hardr ^' of the L ^ on ' 

HehaTtoworkq^^motdr^ ^ ^ ° f Director of the Summer Session. 
With the help of Julien J Chi ™* the French Sessio « °f 1924 from chaos. 
Office National des UniversitS * mpeno1 ?' Dir ector of the New York office of the 
of the French School The an™?? ?aiSeS ' he secured M - J ean Dequaire as Dean 
of 1924 and 1925, and for SrT^ was made specifically for the summers 
ment and the complete bulletin both *Z£ f A P reIiminar y announce ; 

March, carried the news M h ■ Januar y 1924 bu t not published until 
the equivalent of the American Pjfr?^ 35 Agr6g€ de ^Universite (considered 
Voltaire in Paris, and an authority „ } ' t P rofess °r at the prestigious Lycee 

At the same time, Z fortunate ? meth0dS ° f teachin g in 
as Visiting Professor from Franrl appointment was announced of Rene Lalou 
the > equally prestigious Lycee Henri IV j W3S also an a & 6 £ 6 > Pressor at 
published Histoire de la LittTr^l c-' ^ much acclaimed for his recently 
herself one of France's rare wornTn , f r ? n ^ aise Contemporaine. Mme Lalou, 

women agregees, taught one course. Professor James 
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Broussard of Louisiana State University, a specialist in phonetics, joined the staff. 
It was a strong faculty of 14 members, and the curriculum was set at a some- 
what higher level, with six courses in literature and culture. The enrollment 
declined to 123. Some students undoubtedly followed M. de Visme to Penn 
State. Several steamship lines were also offering special low rates to Europe. 

Except for the smaller enrollment, the French Summer School of 1924 was 
reasonably successful. Professor Dequaire brought his wife and child with him 
and they lived in the Logan House. Dequaire was a distinguished intellectual, a 
little stiff in appearance, and lacking in adaptability to a new and delicate situation, 
but sociable and likeable. He got along well with most of his faculty and 
students. Unaccustomed to American psychology, he was not particularly 
successful in class. Without any experience in this sort of school, he tried hard 
to follow the traditions established by de Visme. Lectures, musicales, folk 
singing followed the usual evening pattern. Temple Tours Intercollegiate Division 
published an announcement of a Middlebury Branch Summer School in France 
for 1924, with out-of-date references to Dr. Collins, Director and M. de Visme, 
Dean; but the school and tour were cancelled. 

The summer was a lull between storms, however, for the black clouds had 
not gone away. Even before Dequaire's arrival on campus, trouble began to 
brew over Professor Rene Hardre. M. Mien Champenois wrote to President 
Moody an uncompromising letter in which he declared that a teacher belonging 
to the French primary school system is not qualified to teach French and French 
literature in a college, that he cannot thoroughly understand more than 20% of 
the words in a French dictionary, and is incapable of reading and explaining 
Montaigne and Pascal. He declared that this is a question of the intellectual 
hierarchy upon which the whole French university system rests. President Moody 
replied firmly that M. Dequaire had a temporary appointment for only one year 
and two summers, and he could not permit him to discharge Hardre. The matter 
was complicated further by the fact that Moreno-Lacalle had been named 
Director of the Romance Language Schools, i.e., of both French and Spanish. 
Dequaire, as Dean of the French School, did not have the same independent 
authority over the French School as de Visme had had, and as he had expected 
to have. 

The stage was set for a stormy year. The French staff consisted of Dequaire, 
Hardre, and two young women. Professional jealousies and divided authority were 
exacerbated by irresponsible gossip. Confrontations multiplied; academic dis- 
cipline disappeared. Undergraduate enrollments dropped sharply. Other faculty 
members and some of the trustees were dragged into the complex quarrels Ihe 
trustees investigated, but could propose no real solutions to the problem, tiesi- 
dent Moody then appealed to Prof. Andre Morize of Harvard for advice and 
guidance, and especially as a referee. A friend of Moody, he had given the ad- 
dress at the laying of the cornerstone of the Chateau. He endeavored through 
many conferences with Moody, Champenois, Dequaire, and others, to secure at 
least an armistice, all in vain. . , - v« nn - 7e 

Finally, on January 14, 1925, President Moody wrote to Andre Mome 
asking if he would be willing under any possible ™f^ F ^£SSLS 
Director of the French Summer School and the adnser of the French Department 
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2?y new^d 6 "*° COndUi ° n ** the Sch ° o1 be started ^ ™th an 

eft^-^^L^^.r .t^ and , did s ° with g °° d grace - 

Carolina College for w2? r ?' SeCUred a S°° d P° sition at North 

end of the summer session of " ^^ u- ? ea - uaire ' s contract continued until the 
had a certain amou TTsl cc Z bv * administe * d - Dean. The session 
knew vaguely that l! i S by mome ntum. Students numbered 128; they 
TheLalous hi£ S™Tf . Wa iL wron g underneath, but few knew just what, 
hostile, and y^;, ^ h ad been invited back, but Dequaire was 
securing a distinguished tw the , be T tter P art of valor. Champenois aided in 
Professor Marcel BrauSchv?, r v S " LettreS from the ^ Louis-le-Grand, 
man, widely known for hfe h v Sltln S Pr ofessor. He was a scholarly gentle- 
^ he remained generallvli^ I ° f Scho ° l texts - A dignified, professional 
Servajean, Agrege n ro f e It ♦ \u S f COnd Visitin g Professor was named: Henri 
and politically useful nost It the L ycee Saint-Louis. He held the influential 
only other man on the staff ff? ° f the national baccalaureat jury. Tne 
University f Illinois whn ,1 \ 5 w , as Ren e Guiet, then an instructor in the 
Institute, but returned to lSi u Ught f ° r a while at th e Penn State French 
teacher and a loyal Middlehm, ^ m the summer of 1944. An excellent 
SUm The r SeSSbn ° f 1970 - su PP° rt er, he remained with us through the 

ofc^^ Dequaire taught methods, 

of the i anguage class£s ^ c ™«re Guiet phonetics, and the ladies took care 

soST' f ™* fe * studen s ^ ° n the Cam P us on the ridge north of 
ome f ° lk SOn g* We r P olt a " to u m °biles in those days. The musical 
Snin ° ° f Pr °S ram evens' H £d by M ' Guiet on his violin. There was 
7S { TV? b y™*™m£ Jl 7 enin S- C hapel services on Sunday 
S fl " Z° thC French H^se (Hi!,? f n UUy in tUrn " ° n Basti,le Dav > 
evening 8 hefd ^ to F^Sf ^ Students P araded in c0StumeS ' 

u creek f ° r a in tbe 

rns final taiu n ■ ' at l he end nf 

h« staff In s ' [ eS ' dent Mo °dy paid th. SeSS1 ° n ' marred th e relative calm. In 
had been feSS?* P""« for Sf n( Sf, mnaI ^pliments to Dequaire and 
fu rious, and Z f , f ° r I 926 ' and ZtulT^' he "mentioned that the Lalous 
^t for a vfot^ Whole faculty t**^ ^ return later - De 1 uaire waS 
apologize. 1 protes t session. Some f t president 's house the following 

This was the last th members went back later to 
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THE FOUNDERS 
The Spanish School 

Julian Moreno -Lacalle, 1917-1929 

After German and French, Spanish. In the winter of 1916-17 Di CoUms 
then Acting President, and Professor McFarland, Director of the Summer Session 
in his place, were quite aware that the success of the ' <^ j^J^ 
Schools justified experimenting with another language. More ^evident s till ^ 
the popular emotional swing against German and toward Spanish -^c^mpK 
the New York City Board of Education cancelled the teaching of German m 
its schools, and advised the teachers to prepare themselves to teach Spanish m 
September. Middlebury's opportunity was obvious. Andemv 
Julian Moreno-Lacalle, Instructor in Spanish at the U.S. Naval^ata^ 
in Annapolis, was invited to assume the directorship of a new ^Spanish Summer 
School at Middlebury. He was born in Manila, PhJiPP«nc Majd , of a d stm 
guished Spanish family. His father was a prominent lawyer in Manila. H gradu 
ated from the old University of Santo Tomas with an A3 m 1895 and did 
graduate work in law there and at the Colegio Real de ^.f^J^ 
Escorial in Spain. Later, he studied business admimstrat, ion at he nstu^ G n 
cordia in Zurich. He returned to Manila as a translator in the Executive ^ 
the Philippines, 1900-1905. He then came to Washington a a ^^^^ 
tor at the Pan-American Union, and also taught Spanish m the 
Atheneum. In 1914 he became Instructor, later Asso cate P ofessor^ of Span sn 
in the U.S. Naval Academy where he remained until appointed to th ^ tty 
Middlebury in 1920. He completed the Master of Arts degree at th 
Maryland in 1918. He was a man of distinguished appearance m«hum snu 
thick-set, with a close-cropped mustache; of vigorous f^^%Z" 
going, sparkling Latin personality, with a touch of the G n£ MrfSpa^ ^ 

Professor Moreno-Lacalle brought with him to the bpan.^ n 
his brother-in-law and colleague at *e Naj^ A^demy^ ose diversity of 
a native of Seville, Spain, and had earned h » ba^tatt at 
Seville. He graduated from the Normal College of Teacher ia 
and taught in the Spanish Army for three years. After a >ear ^of tea cn g ^ 
Spanish-American Atheneum in Washington with Moreno Lacal ^ ^ 
appointed Instructor and later Associate Professor o J f Maryland 

Academy. He too completed his Master s degree t t h Um^ y f ^ ^ 
in 1918. In 1925 he was appointed to the bpamsn v hh at 

Harris Hall at the College of the dty of New York .and Lectu ^ 
Hunter College. He has now retired and is living in ™ j law the former 
Mrs. Carmen Moreno-Lacalle. His son Chjrteand daughter in A* 
Lucene Slayton are both graduates io! M.dd W^^^phs of the early 
and generous in providing me with information and pnotograp 

days of the Spanish School. 
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The Middlebury College Bulletin of the Ninth Summer Session, and the 
special Prospectus of the Romance Language Schools, published in February 
1917, announced the addition of a Spanish School, with these two men as the 
staff. "The methods of the Spanish School will be similar to the methods that 
are maintained in the French and German Schools. Spanish will be the language 
of the School, and students will hear the purest Castilian in recitations, in the 
dining hall, at social gatherings, lectures and musical entertainments. . . . Dur- 
ing the entire session, the students will be expected to use no other language than 
Spanish, and will live in an entirely Spanish atmosphere." Fraulein Stroebe 
was frequently consulted. Senor Moreno-Lacalle was a student of phoneucs, 
familiar with the principles of the German Reform Method of Vietor. 

Plans were made for about 20 students; the final enrollment was 63, with 
several more from the other schools attending courses, totalling in fact almost 
as many as the French and German Schools together. There were 57 women and 
6 men, a striking proportion of them having names of German origin. It was 
necessary to hire three more instructors. The chief reason for the ovemhelming 
enrollment was evidently the fact that it had been decided to admit beginners, in 
order to satisfy the demand of German teachers switching to Spanish. The 
great majority, 39 out of 63, were beginners. Senor Moreno-Lacalle gave a 
course on the Teaching of Spanish, and an illustrated lecture course on Latin- 
American Geography and Industry. Professor Martel taught the only course in 
Spanish literature, a survey; directed the Elementary Grammar and Conversa- 
tion courses; and shared with Moreno-Lacalle a course in Spanish phonetics an 
pronunciation, newly organized in response to the evident need, one of the first 
in this country. Most of the students took it, but no credits were allowed for U. 

Battell Cottage was reserved for the Spanish School, but because of the large 
enrollment, the students were scattered in five different buildings, including 
Pearsons and Hillside. They occupied eight tables in the Battell Cottage dining 
hall, separate from the five French tables. Students were assigned to tables 
according to their proficiency in the language: advanced, intermediate, and 
beginners. Pearsons Social Hall was reserved on alternate evenings for French 
and Spanish. It will be remembered that in 1917, the general Summer Session 
still admitted students for Chemistry, Dramatic Expression, Education and 
Psychology, English, History, Music, and Physical Education, besides the foreign 
languages. Those students, 67 in all, were housed on the campus, and fed m 
Battell Cottage. The isolation of the small German School in Hepburn was 
ideal; that of the French and Spanish Schools was far less so. The Battell dining- 
room was extremely crowded. 

We are fortunate to have the official reports for 1917 of Professors 
McFarland and Moreno-Lacalle. Similar reports for subsequent years before 
1924 have not been found. In his report, Moreno-Lacalle indicates that the 
session was academically successful. He complains, however, of the scattering 
of students in five dormitories, the inadequate number of instructors, the shortage 
of table heads, and the lack of administrative assistance in the complex extra- 
rT^^T 5 ™ 6 feek ^ in d^ng-room "it is not in keeping with 
the (hgnity of the Director's position to move from table to table, instead of 
presiding regularly at the head table." 
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The greatest shortcoming of the school lay in the impossibility of creating a 
real Spanish atmosphere through the exclusive use of the Spanish language, 
as had been promised in the bulletins. It should have been foreseen that by ad- 
mitting nearly two-thirds beginners, the "language of the school" could not be 
exclusively Spanish. The report admits that "Spanish conversation in the 
dining hall was not maintained to the desirable point," since "the students 
themselves refused to speak Spanish, some because they were beginners, and 
others because, as they said, it was too much of a strain for them to express 
themselves in a foreign language while eating their meals." Other students com- 
plained of this laxity, but the Director disclaimed responsibility. The report cites 
several cases of student insubordination, refusal to attend activities of the 
school, refusal to stay in assigned classes, private arrangements to room with a 
German student, and a clique that refused to speak Spanish outside of class. The 
Middlebury tradidon was not yet firmly established; and Professor Lacalle, 
accustomed to the stern discipline of the Naval Academy, did not yet know quite 
how to handle teachers. 

The social program was heavy, something every evening in the week: folk- 
singing, open-air readings, parlor games, illustrated lectures, picnics and ex- 
cursions, a Red Cross benefit, an entertainment and dance in honor of Professor 
and Mrs. McFarland. The Prospectus had announced that the students would 
organize themselves into a Spanish Club, for the purpose of planning social 
events and creating opportunities to speak Spanish. But the elected president 
tried to be too independent of the Director, and the idea was dropped. 

With the aid of the Pan-American Union in Washington, a large and well- 
organized collection of illustrative material was promptly gathered, better indeed 
than that of the German School. It is worth nodng that from the start, the 
Middlebury Spanish School gave equal attention to Pan-America, as well as to the 



JULIAN MORENO-LA CALLE 
founder of the Spanish Summer School, 
19 17, and its Director, 1917-1929; Professor 
°f Spanish and Dean of the Spanish School, 
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mother country of Spain. Faculty members have been drawn equally, even with- 
out distinction, from both; and a wise balance has been kept in the courses 
offered, both in literature and in general culture. All pronunciations and accents 
have been accepted, from Castilian to Argentinian. 

Professor Moreno-Lacalle's report for 1917 closes with several pages on 
"The Outlook for Next Summer", and "Recommendations." He points out 
that because of the war, the demand for competent teachers of Spanish greauy 
exceeds the supply, and that the rush on Spanish summer schools will oe 
enormous Besides, in comparison with French and German, the teaching 
Spanish lags far behind in quality: textbooks are inadequate; nothing , has been 
done in Spanish methodology and applied linguistics or phonetics. Miamepury 
should and can have the best summer school for training teachers in ^P anisn - 
He recommends thorough planning far in advance, better grading of students ana 
better discipline, wide publicity, a larger staff, tuitions and salaries increasea. 
Professor McFarland was evidently correct in saying in his final report tn 
"the most satisfactory event of the Summer Session of 1917 was the estabusnmem 
of a Spanish School. . . . There was an 'esprit de corps' among faculty an 
students that made the Spanish School the most harmonious and enthusiasu 
school of Middlebury." ■ 
The optimistic prophecies for 1918 were fully realized. The enrollmeI ". 
the Spanish School almost doubled, to 114. Again, a notably large proportio^ 
of the students were women with names of German origin. Again there w 
only six men, one of them Charles Holzwarth, Ph.D. Leipzig, a distinguish 
educator of Rochester, N.Y. Professor Moreno-Lacalle, with Professor 
Martel, was assisted by a whole new staff. Professor Molton A. Colton, also o 
U.S. Naval Academy gave the important course in phonetics. Two interesting 
courses in conversational practice were tried, using as material the cultur 
"realia" of Spain, or of Latin- America. The former was taught by P rotes 
Martel; the latter by Professor Balbino Davalos of the University of Mm " eS se jf 
formerly Minister of Mexico to Portugal and Russia. Professor Lacalle ^ 
taught the course in Methodology, in which his theories of the "phonetic 
"analytic-inductive" methods were illustrated in demonstration classes of P U P 
at the junior high level, taught in part by the students. . ^ 

No beginners were accepted and no elementary courses were given. ^ 
laudable decision was made highly desirable by the example of the G ..^ 
and French Schools and the bad experience of 1917; and was made P oSS 
by the pressure of applications during the winter. Accommodations for the 8 
number were provided by transferring the Spanish School to the excW 
occupancy of Hepburn Hall (vacated by the closing of the German Scb .^ 
where it still remains after more than half a century. Isolated in a fine new bull j 
with an attractive refectory and upstairs lounge all to itself, the social W 
the school blossomed, and quite generally in the Spanish language. Folk-dan 
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in costume was led by the charming Seiiora Carmen Moreno-Lacalle, a 
Martel's sister. Each summer thereafter she gave a program of s P anIS V a £ e 
presented in lovely Spanish costumes. The beautiful number "Clavelitos I 



carnation vendor) was particularly "popular^Chor"al singing of Spanish song 
was much enjoyed. Afternoon readings and talks were held outdoors under 
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trees. A large group of "Players" was organized, and several plays were given by 

students and faculty members. Romance 
In spite of well organized publicity— a special Circular and a Romance 
L^ie SchooT leaflet besides the regular Bulletin-the Spanish enrollment 
taTsummer Z 919 declined somewhat, to 95. The war was over; he study 
oVg™ wafcoming back a little; the French Sc Kw*. 
successful session, nevertheless, with a strong faculty. Dean Lacall ^and ^Prc- 
fessor Martel returned; Cincinato Laguardia was new, also rom the ^Njg 
Academy; plus two young Spanish men and five sen0 »^^ 
of ten. The more advanced level of the school was evidenced by th ofe nngot 
four new courses in literature and culture besides f ^ ^course jec^ up 
series on literature. During the year, to fill the need for 
published Elements of Spanish Pronunciation an A ^ gra— J»«ne£» * 
Espafiol. Special coaching classes were conducted to prepare teachers 
certifying examinations in New York State and elsewhere. 

Worthy of note is a "Word of Advice" that appeared m ^«rS«^ 
Bulletin for 1919. Students frequently request P/ rmlsslon n ^ to ^ ld /h ping to 
between two modern language schools, it says, f^nng n^onotony or hopmg t 

accomplish more. Besides the presence of a great ^"gr". . 
each school, "concentration upon one language is absolutely n °^* h ^ 
in no case should the students plan *^£%£Z£^££it from 
Spanish Schools . . . [since they] would fail to »»W isolation 
either school." The day of the smorgasbord summer session 
and concentration are the recipe for the new era. ^ Preliminary 

Another significant paragraph, printed on the oa n of « magna 

Announcement of the Romance Language Schools Ior ' essential 
carta" for the preparation of language teachers at ^erory^ 
needs of modern language instruction m America sl £ B ut better teach- 

than ever before. They are summed up m this: aeaer ' ef . s- (1) Cornma nd of 
ing involves at least three things on the part ot tne • q{ it> but . . . as 
the language, not a halting, stammering, fumbling ; u feut 
the educated native speaks it; (2) Not a c knowl ^ h f h ^ tory P geography, in- 
knowledge of things French, German, or Spamsn of ' the people and 

dustries, music, plays and dances, customs, ana ir<t ^ institut i ons 

land, so that an intimate acquaintance with _. th0U S" ' (3) ^ tra i n ing in the 
forms the background of the language studied a Summer Session 

technique of teaching. It has remained for the spet . *uj tituted sessions has 
to do . . what the American college in its regularly constitu 
never been able to accomplish." f th verv special features 

The summer of 1919, probably, inaugurated one t oi ^ or 
of the Spanish School, which continued for a i long ; i , tournament 
Floral Games. The classic Spanish Juegos Floraie i» ^ hdd annua n y 
dating from the time of the Provenzal troubadours. for the best 

in various cities of Spain and southern France, rn ition The first prize 

Poems or literary works submitted in an announc ^ idlt be gold or silver. The 
was always a natural flower, the other prizes my llQueen » surr ounded by 
tournament closed with an impressive "fiesta . 
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LOS JUEGOS FLORALES AT THE SPANISH SCHOOL 
The first literary tournament at Middlebury, in 1919; Senora Martel as Queen Teodora 1. 
and her Corte de Amor 

her Court of Love made the presentations from her throne of flowers, after a 
speech by the "Sostendor" or president of the Juegos. 

At Middlebury, the competition was announced at the beginning of the 
session: a lyric poem, a short story on a Spanish legendary subject, and perhaps 
an essay on the Spanish language; all to be written in Spanish, of course. Pro- 
fessor Jose Martel has provided a picture of the first Juegos Florales at Middle- 
bury, probably in 1919, showing his wife as Queen Teodora I, surrounded by her 
Corte de Amor, eight young senoritas, all exquisitely gowned in white. The 
"Sostendor", usually the Visiting Professor, made a speech, the poems wers 
read by their authors, and the Queen awarded the prizes. 

The epoch-making year 1920-21, already partially narrated, had its im- 
portance for the Spanish School as well. Julian Moreno-Lacalle was appointed 
the year-round Head of the Spanish Department and Dean of the Spanish 
School, effective July 1, 1920. In inviting him to come to Middlebury from the 
Naval Academy, President Thomas was evidently following the pattern of his 
action with the French School and Professor de Visme. In this case, however, 
toere was no problem of rivalry with other professors of Spanish or between 
Department and School. Miss Caridad Rodriguez Castellano was retained; and 
Miss Maria Diez de Onate was added. Both taught also in the Summer School, 
many summers - Professor Lacalle moved at once to expand the 
to th™^ imdergraduates ' ^ to at *a<* graduate sudents, by courses 
TcSZSF* SDmmer: 0nd P ractice OQ * emes of Hispanic culture, 
business correspondence, methods of teaching, along with two literature courses. 
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To signalize the complete disappearance of the old Summer School organiza- 
tion, no general Summer Bulletin of the college was published in the spring of 
1920 only separate special bulletins for the French School and the Spanish 
School, for the newly created Bread Loaf School of English, and for the Schoo 
of Chemistry. De Visme and Lacalle were called Deans, not Directors. No School 
of Music was announced or held in 1920; and the College Catalogue of Decem- 
ber 1920 said pointedly that "The Summer Session of Middlebury College is 
conducted in four separate schools, each of which has its Dean and a special stair 

of instructors." , ... , 

Miss Minnie Hayden came back, however, in 1921, alone, without special 
announcement or bulletin, and taught three courses, to nine students the 
Bulletin on the four Summer Schools, (Nov. 1920) explains that her work had 
been so highly valued by members of the summer session that it was deemed 
advisable, upon the withdrawal of the English School to Bread Loaf, .to - grant 
Miss Haydenthe f acuities of the Music Studio for the continuance of her private 
work " —II 
The special Spanish School Bulletin of 1920 was not published [until ApriL 
and it gavVno personal data about new members of the teaching stal^ DrLuis 
Herrera, another of the Naval Academy faculty; Dr Cesar Barja of Connect™ 
College, Professor de Soto of the University of Illinois, Senor O. Vera 
Dartmouth. Literature was again stressed, with S1 x courses. Spam ^ d Spam* 
America received balanced attention in courses in hl ™*\ e ™i^F?^- 
life. Three sections of a course on Social and &™? a *^^TJk 
dicate its popularity. Senor Martel gave a series of W^trated lectures on Snamsn 
contemporary art. The Spanish School enrollment declined again to 78 s«teen 
men and 62 women, a low point. A special feature that summer was a ride 



on the S.S. Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. publicity. 

Dean Lacalle, now at Middlebury year-round, did h s " ™°J Ior . p f ^ 
With the support of Dr. Collins, Director, an — * .£g 
schools was published in November 1920, and sent to an ^P^™*^ 
It contained the most complete statement thus far of the new org 
Philosophy and purpose of the Language ^^StS the 
concentration, and coordination, the location and atmosphere or m 
structure and aims of the new School of ^^^^^tSL and 
special School of Chemistry in its corner of the campus, v 

announcements followed. organizations. He spoke 

Dean Lacalle became active in regional teacners 6 o{ Language 

in October to the Vermont Teachers' convention on ^» m Language 
Courses and Selection of Textbooks', and ^o the New ^ in Langua ge 

Teachers in Boston in December on The Art College Bulletin 

Teaching." Both speeches were published as a w / for 

(April, 1921) and widely circulated. He used tha son of meeting^ ^ J ^ 
the distribution of bulletins, and served ' « " d President, made a 

associations. In the spring of 1921, Dr CoJn^Je* Acting^ 
request in faculty meeting for volunteers for the pauu services, was 

Hons without additional remuneration. Dean LacaUe .°jw™ 
appointed, and served in that capacity until he left Middlebury. 
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Thanks in part to such publicity efforts, enrollment in the summer of 1921 
rose to 91, and in 1922 to 105. The faculty and courses of 1921 show few 
changes. Jose Martel went on leave for three summers. Miss Maria de Onate, of 
the winter department staff, was a "first prize" of the Conservatory of Music in 
Madrid. She gave a series of illustrated talks on Spanish music, and stimulated 
much interest in the musical activities of the school. The session closed with 
the performance of a musical comedy La Revoltosa by Lopez Silva, a smart 
revue of manners in Madrid. New courses dealt with Don Quijote, the literature 
of Argentina and Chile, and Spanish sociology. , 
The session of 1922 was opened by an address of welcome by Middleburys 
new President Paul D. Moody. Two new faculty members gave courses in their 
respective fields: Dr. Primitivo Sanjurjo from Cornell in art history ana 
modern painters; Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, professor of political science at 
San Marcos, Peru, and Minister Plenipotentiary of Peru to Uruguay in 
member of a distinguished family of Peruvian diplomats. A staff of ten gave 
17 courses, eleven of them on literary or cultural subjects. This compared with a 
staff of 18 in the French School, giving 25 courses, of which only seven were 
on literary or cultural subjects, to 183 students. It is obvious from an examinatio 
of the curriculum that whereas both men were aiming primarily at the improv - 
ment of teaching in the high schools, Sefior Lacalle was much more rnteres 
than M. de Visme in the peoples and cultures of which the language is only _ on^ 
expression. M. de Visme's school concentrated upon improving the teac 
control of the language as the vehicle. 

The Spanish School set a new record by awarding three Master's de § r ^ s \ " 
of which was to Roy E. Mosher who was for many years Supervisor of Moae 
Languages for New York State. . ^ 

The expansionist dreams of Williamson de Visme in 1923 were enthusias ■ - 
cally shared by Moreno-Lacalle. A Middlebury Spanish School in Granada w 
announced for the summer of 1923, and three attractive leaflets were P ubUs i 2 
by the Intercollegiate Tours of Boston. Lacalle went to Spain in November iv 
to make the arrangements. Professor Cesar Barja, then at Smith College, w 
be in charge. Like the French plan, the school was to last four weeks, 
travel before or after. The cost was to be $960. Only three students signed p. 
and the project was cancelled. „ 

Another venture by both schools was a series of Home-Study 
announced in leaflets for 1922-23 and 1923-24. For $40, a student c 
receive by mail 30 lessons at graded levels in French Composition or bp 
Composition or Spanish Letter-writing, during a seven-month period, an" 
his papers corrected, graded, and returned with explanations. No cred lts e 
allowed, but a certificate was promised for satisfactory completion of the c ^ 
We cannot judge how successful the effort was, for no record of particip 
survives. ^ 

Stimulated by de Visme's success with the Maison Franchise, Lacalle cr 
a Casa Espanola in Hillside Cottage in the winter of 1921-22. It was a 
cottage holding at most a dozen women. Three Spanish faculty members i ^ 
there with the students, Misses Rodriguez, de Onate, and Ladd. The u ^ 
Spanish in the Casa was encouraged but not required. It was too small a 
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for financial efficiency, but it continued for several years. No extra charge was 
made at that time, although there was a $50 extra charge for living in the Maison 
Francaise. In 1923, President Moody expressed concern about the operating 
deficit of the house and dining room. 

Under the new Editor of College Publications, publicity doubled and trebled. 
The general 1 Bulletin of the Summer Session had been discontinued after 
November 1920, replaced by separate bulletins. Beside the usual Preliminary 
Announcement and the regular Bulletin of the Schools of French and Spanish, 
there were separate bulletins for the Schools of English, Chemistry and Music. 
The French School published its prestigious brochure by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. To keep things even, a similarly attractive brochure, The Middlebury 
School of Spanish, was published at about the same time, with pretty drawings 
of scenes in Spain. The author is not named. He writes forcefully of the "absolute 
necessity of a clear understanding among American citizens of the aims, 
achievements, languages, and thought of all nations. Especially is this true of 
the Spanish-speaking countries of the Old and New Worlds. With a combined 
population of 100 million covering an area twice that of the United States, these 
nineteen countries represent a great and growing force in the world today. 
The philosophy and method of the school are well described, insisting especially 
on the constant friendly association between teacher and pupil. It closes witn 
a plea for a better knowledge of the literary and artistic treasures of Spam 
and Spanish America, and for a "deepening and developing of all the ties oi 
friendship and good feeling that unite the Americas of the North and Soum. 

In spite of valiant publicity and several special leaflets, the Spanish School 
enrollment of 1923, dropping to 92, while the French School rose to a high point 
of 204, reflected the ebbing of the post-war surge of Spanish It was a good 
session, however, with a faculty distinguished by the arrival of Dr . Carlos 
Concha, Professor of History in the Military Academy of Peru and I A sistant 
Professor of Political Economy at San Marcos in Lima . Political reasons made 
it wise for him to accept voluntary exile. He became a brilliant teacher^ and I leader 
at Middlebury, and Dean of the Spanish School in ^29-30. Another d.snnguished 
scholar was Dr. Santiago Argiiello, Professor in the Faculties of Letters and Law 
at the University of Leon, Nicaragua; and later Chief Justice of ^ Mcaragjan 
Supreme Court He was well known for his poetry and literary essays wwdL 
He gave an interesting new course on the Mystic Liter atu of Spam Senon a 
de Alda lectured on the Spanish Woman in the World of _ Utters. Dean Lacalle 
dropped his course in Pedagogy which had been declining *J^*?*™ 
contented himself with preparing teachers through advanced T^^^ 
still his forte, in grammar, and in the ever popular literary and ^cultu a cou jes. 
, Named Director of the Romance Language Schools after the res, 
Williamson de Visme, Moreno-Lacalle was busier than ever _in the spring and 
sum mer of 1924, assisting President Moody and ^ ^ 
Dequaire in the plans and operation of the session. He fol owed the example 
? de Visme in naming for the first time a Visiting ^^ f ™Jffi 
Professor Antonio G. Solalinde of the Centro de Estudios 
°n the Poema del Cid. Jose Martel returned, after thre e f remained 
new face was Senorita Alicia Acosta, then at Lake Ene College, who remain* 
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with the school for many summers. The session was saddened by the sudden 
illness and death of Sefiorita Francisca Martinez, then an instructor at Al- 
bany State Teachers' College. She had been a member of the Middlebury faculty 
since the summer of 1918, giving herself with great devotion to her teaching, 
and much beloved by her students. She lies buried in the Middlebury cemetery. 

The enrollment declined again, to 75. In fact, enrollments declined in all 
the schools except Chemistry, drastically in the French. The total enrollment that 
summer dropped from 499 in 1923, to 348. Dean Lacalle blamed new low 
rates by steamship companies; but we may also note that Middlebury's rate for 
tuition, board and room was up to $190. It had been about $90 in 1917; $140 
in 1920. It had more than doubled in eight years. This was due not only to 
the cost of living, but also to the constant urge of both Deans to engage more 
and better qualified teachers, who naturally cost more than the young women 
assistants who had been used at first. This was especially true for Dean Lacalle, 
who constantly urged an increase in rates in order to offer high quality courses 
in literature and culture. 

The social and extracurricular activities under the direction of Senora 
Solalinde were particularly brilliant. Miss de Ofiate gave another illustrated series 
on Spanish music, and directed the choral singing. There was a "Baile de 
Mascaras" or Costume Ball for which faculty and students dressed in lavish 
Spanish costumes. The "Juegos Florales" were sumptuous with speeches and 
readings in costume. A special dinner was served, with a menu of Spanish 
national dishes. 

It became a custom, every summer, in order to permit and even require 
the students to become well acquainted with the faculty members who presided 
at tables in the dining room, to move from table to table according to an elaborate 
system, and to move around the table so that each student would frequently 
sit beside the teacher. Printed menus in Spanish were distributed, with a joke 
or anecdote on the back, as a starter for table conversation. Daylight 
Time was observed on the entire campus from July 4 to August 22 by order 
of President Moody. Dean Lacalle reported after the session that the experiment 
should not be repeated, because the students stayed up too late and did not get 
enough sleep! 

"Mother Mason's Garden" was a great asset to the life of the Spanish 
School. Mrs. Maude O. Mason was Superintendent of Dormitories and tn e 
presiding spirit of Hepburn Hall, both winter and summer, beloved by everyone. 
She developed a garden on the south side of Hepburn Hall, full of tulips in tW 
spring, peonies in June, and various annuals all summer. She had a small 
summer-house built in it, which became the center of much of the Spanisn 
School life: classes in the morning, conferences in the afternoon, folk-singing 
after dinner, musicales and "sainetes" in the evening, even when it raine(1 : fi ^ £ 

One of the familiar friends of the school was Dean Lacalle's magnify* 
collie "Rey." He was really a "king", with handsome brown and white ft*, 
and a regal air, much admired and petted by all. One day, as Professor Saw* 
writes, the "Rey" was dethroned. He imprudendy sniffed at a skunk, P rov °^ 
the normal defensive reaction. The bad odor persisted in spite of many was ^5,' 
and every time the dog smelled the affected spot, he shed bitter tears. After tnai, 
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he rarely came to Hepburn, as if ashamed of the aroma that accompanied him. 

The Spanish School had by now established a fairly standard pattern for the 
next few years. The enrollment averaged 80, though it fell to a low point of 
65 in 1926 and reached a high point of 97 in 1929. The faculty numbered ten, 
not counting the important and useful faculty wives: Mrs. Lacalle, Mrs. MarteL 
and Mrs. Concha. The generally permanent team of Professors Martel, Concha 
and Acosta received varying additions in the form of visiting professors and 
specialists, and hence a certain amount of change in the basic course offerings. 
The earlier divisions of Recitation, Conversational, and Lecture courses were 
superseded by the more meaningful groupings of Phonetics and Philology, 
Language Realia (which included all civilization and cultural courses), Litera- 
ture, and Special (which might include Methodology, Play Production, Folk- 
songs, and Dances). In the last three groups, balanced attention was always 
given to both Spain and Spanish-America. Dean Lacalle usually taught or 
directed the work in phonetics and methods. He had also continued, doubtless 
by midnight lamp, to write textbooks for Oral and Written Composition, Spanish 
Idioms and Phrases, Advanced Spanish Composition, The Mastery of Spanish 
Pronunciation, with phonograph records; and even a Metodo Rational de Inglis, 
for teaching English to Spanish speakers. Some of these texts are still in use m 
Philippine or South American schools. 

Spanish literary and cultural courses were given by Jose Martel and others; 
Carlos Concha and others took care of the Spanish-American counterparts. 
Aiming high, Dean Lacalle invited as Visiting Professors some of Spain's top- 
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most intellectuals. He did succeed in bringing a series of very scholarly and in- 
teresting men: Ramiro de Maeztu, contributing editor of El Sol in Madrid, 
well-known journalist and lecturer; Dr. Miguel Herrero Garcia, in 1926 and 1928, 
philologist of the Centro de Estudios Historicos of Madrid, who lectured on the 
old Spanish ballards and on the picaresque novel; Jose Vallejo, like Herrero a 
philologist from the Centro. 

Best of all, in 1929 came Senora Concha Espina, Spain's foremost woman 
writer and one of Europe's important novelists. Over half of the school flocked 
to her course on her own novels. She was accompanied by her charming daughter 
dona Josefina de la Serna, who assisted her constantly because of her poor 
eyesight At the Juegos Florales, especially impressive that year, dona Josettta 
was chosen "Reina"; dona Concha Espina spoke and read an unpublished poem 

"La Nina." . , , - rw i 

The appeal of Spanish music and its importance in creating the 
atmosphere at the school were recognized by Lacalle. His wife had contribute 
greatly in this respect. Her singing of folksongs in costume, ' LaVio eter i, 
Clavelitos", had charmed generations of students. Other teachers like : Miss ;a 
Onate and Elena Araujo had stimulated interest in Spanish music in i»» 
Seiiora Miirrha Alhambra, a Spanish-American pianist. Spanish P™ . h 
received attention, in an exhibition in 1928 of the canvases of * e hoko ^ 
painter Jose Drudis-Biada. He visited the school for a week and disc m» ^ 
the students his concepts and techniques of golden sunlight ana p 
scapes in Old Spain. . . especially 

Dramatics were popular, and much emphasis was given to pay, ^ ^ 
one-act comedies which the teachers could stage in their own sc noo ^ ^ 
Miguel de Zarraga was secured, founder of the Spanish | ne ^ re M a P i a y 
journalist, and author of several plays staged in Madrid. He ^ ^ 

Production course, which gave one-act plays and sainetes weeKxy ' for sever2 l 
play at the end of the session. He was so successful that he ; return ^ 
summers to repeat the course and a program of plays. He . theSC hooL 
honorary Master of Arts degree in 1929 for his outstanding se . mc entertaimn ents, 
These performances were part of the regular Thursday evening . fa cl2SS jc 
and were accompanied by or alternated with performances oi P ^ ^ ^ 
and folk dances, in costume. Lacalle engaged a professional aa 
this work, Senorita Evelina Cortes, from New York. when j^aHe 

Another side of the school's life received unexpected attent 10 ^ ^ 
arranged with Rev. Archie Axtell, the Chaplain of Piedmont coi ^ ' keeaa bout 
the summer chaplain. Neither Lacalle nor his faculty members ^ 
conducting the regular Sunday afternoon services in Spanish i fof severi I 
Chapel. Reverend Axtell had been a missionary in Puerto 
years; his Spanish was fluent, and he preached eloquent serm • ^ ^ & 

Mention should be made here of the appearance on the s ' ish scl# 
time, of teachers who play important roles in the {utu /\°J„ " ing f a W ? 
In 1925, Miss Margarita de Mayo came from Vassar, the begin ^ iQ ^ 
skillful service, including that of first Director of the Cradua « 
Juan Rodriguez Castellano taught in the winter department, }(J and dele^ 
in the summer. Professor Manuel Salas, licenciado in law at 
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to several international congresses, joined the staff for 1928 and 1929. He has 
kindly provided helpful information about those summers. Among the students 
in this period was Miss Rose E. Martin, who received her Middlebury Master's 
degree in 1929, was immediately appointed to the winter department, and 
taught Spanish here, skillfully and much beloved, until her death on April 15, 
1959. Other students were Elvira Moreno-Lacalle, daughter of the Dean, and 
Rene de Visme, son of the former Dean of the French School. Elvira was also 
an undergraduate in the college, completed her B.S. in the class of 1929 and 
married Stewart C. Wright of the same class. 

Most important of all the newcomers was, in 1929, a young man with his 
M.D. fresh from the medical faculty of the University of Madrid, Juan 
Centeno. He was destined to give twenty rich years to the Middlebury Spanish 
School summer and winter. 

Hepburn Hall continued to be the Casa Espanola, with its dining room and 
lounge or "zoo" decorated with Mr. Hepburn's African trophies. Classes were 
held in Old Chapel. Dean Lacalle had an office in Hepburn Hall and one in 
Painter Hall, ground floor, near the office of the Registrar. 

The dream of a School in Spain persisted still. Temple Tours distributed a 
brochure for the summer of 1925, advertising a "Middlebury Spanish School 
in Spain, in collaboration with the Centro de Estudios Historicos of Madrid." The 
schedule promised four weeks of study at the Centro under the supervision 
of Senorita Milagros de Alda of Middlebury, board in a Residencia and three 
weeks of travel, for $850. Seven students participated and one finished her 
Master's requirements there. The plan was attempted again in 1929; the bulletin 
announced that a Middlebury section would be located in Jaca, and that 20 days 
of study would be given by the University of Zaragoza, with tours following. 
No record remains of any student participation; the project was probably 
cancelled. 

In his report to President Moody for 1925, Dean Lacalle told of other dreams 
which came to fruition only later. One was a Spanish Casa on the campus, like 
the Chateau. He urged that the trustees authorize him to launch a campaign 
fiong Spanish and Spanish-American business groups in this country^to raise 
?150,000 for the purpose "by appealing to their patriotic sentiments lhe reai- 
•fation of this dream had to wait until the building of Allen Hall in ^Another 
dream was the authorization for the Language Schools to confer the Ph.D. degree 
for advanced work beyond the Master's. He and Williamson de Visme, neither 
f whom possessed the doctorate, had begun talking about it quite a _whi e 
bffore; and in his report of 1923, he had made a formal recommendation to 
J» effect. The eventual creation of the Doctorate in Modern Languages will be 
discussed in Chapter Six 

u Another dream was a highly personal one: he coveted an official decoration. 
He had corresponded with various dignitaries in Spain about it; and « i 1925 
Miguel de Zarraga persuaded the Spanish ambassador in Washington and other 
^-placed friends in the Spanish aristocracy. Dean Lacalle became in 927 
Kmght Commander of the Royal Order of Isabel ^ Catdic^andOtorffte 
?rder of the Bust of the Liberator, Venezuela. The ^ v 6stwC ^ a ^^& 
d »e to his book El Centenario de la Independencia de Venezuela. Through his 
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efforts, President Moody also was decorated Knight Commander in the Order 
'ittL^tSfjuiian Moreno-Lacalle away from Middlebury Dr. John 

h^ndicans for Dean Lacalle's ambitious new projects. His search tor even 
S^ZcSLfSSngoldicd and expensive teachers ran into , oppo»*» from 
Resident Moody and the watchful new Business Manager Jay J. Fritz They 
fr ed to insist that the Spanish School be self-supporting as far as possible, or at 
22 thatle deficit be "kept under control. He began to look witf 
a larger place with more money, and soon listened to the blandishments ot 

triaimarSgTwas arranged, and he was granted leave for the academic 
year 1928-S To accept a year's visiting appointment at Rutgers University. 
Sng his absence, Prc-feJr Cameron Ebaugh and Miss Rose Martin then 
graduate fellow in the department, replaced him. Mrs. Lacalle and the family 
fcm^d iXZLry at their home on South Main Street She assisted wUh 
JhTs^Qub activities, sang at the Spanish Carnival, and lent her customary 
charming support to the department. 

Lacalle returned to Middlebury for the summer of 1929 I was a ^most 
...ccessfut summer with a larger enrollment and an excellent faculty. He 
gave S ^k~'anrenthusiasm to the work. He wanted very much to con- 
S aL Iting Director of the Spanish Summer School ha* wMe c^upymg 
his winter post at New Brunswick, in the same ™W^^™ ™^ 
Harvard had been appointed visiting Director of the French Summe r School 
Ate discussing the matter with the trustees, President Moody «nctad£*at 
the Spanish Summer School was not large enough, «or sufficiently self-suP^mg 
to justify a visiting Director in addition to a resident Dean who would De 
Pessary to take care of the continuing administration of the school during the 
Xr ten months. Reluctantly, Senor Moreno-Lacalle f^J^^^ 
He and his wife and their family of six children moved to New Brunswick m 
August and he became Head of the Spanish Department and School there 

l£ Reparation was amicable. President Moody facihtated the sohation 
of some finLial problems in the village. Lacalle's good will continued w,fc the 
school, and nearly all the faculty returned the next summ er except the Martdj 
who were members of the family. Lacalle was successful at Ru gers, alt hougtt 
the school there never became a rival of Middlebury. He died on June 17, i9«_ 
¥he ounder of the Middlebury Spanish School, a ^^^^^ 
of teachers, an administrator of great vigor and pagination, ^ 
features to the success and the uniqueness of the Middlebury Language Schools. 
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Chapter 3 
THE BUILDERS 
The French School 

Andre Morize, 1925-1946 

Andre Morize was the chief architect of the Middlebury Foreign Language 
Schools as graduate schools of university quality and an international reputation. 
With vision, skill, and tremendous energy, he developed the formula of Dr. 
Stroebe into a superb institution for the training of graduate students and teachers 
of foreign languages. More than Moreno-Lacalle, he insisted on balancing 
language competence with cultural education of real scholarly quality. He had 
the enthusiasm and personal magnetism of de Visme, together with an acute 
sense of tact, sound judgment and good organization. He was a distinguished 
scholar, a literary historian of the first rank, a brilliant lecturer, an exacting 
teacher, a devoted counselor and loyal friend to his host of students. Under his 
direction, the French Summer School became the model for all the Middlebury 
Schools, and was imitated by all other summer language schools. 

He was born at Le Fleix in southern France in 1884. He attended the 
lycees in Toulouse and in Paris; and graduated from the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, agrege des lettres, in 1907. He was a pupil and disciple of Gustave 
Lanson, whose method of scholarly documentation he supported throughout his 
career. He taught first in the Iycee at Montauban, then at Bordeaux, and was 
called to Johns Hopkins University in 1913 as Associate Professor of French 
Literature. His specialization was the eighteenth century. He published 
L'Apologie du Luxe au XV III' siecle et "Le Mondain" de Voltaire in 1909; and 
in 1913 an edition of Candide with full critical introduction, notes, and interpre- 
tation. His Problems and Methods of Literary History, 1922, was the exposition 
of Lanson's method and a precious guide for the young researcher. 

When World War I began in 1914, he returned to France for active service 
in an infantry regiment as sergeant, lieutenant, and captain; was twice wounded, 
and received the Croix de Guerre for bravery. In 1917, Harvard University asked 
for a contingent of French officers to instruct the ROTC unit. Two of those sent 
were Andre Morize and Jean Giraudoux. These handsome French officers in 
pale blue uniform made many feminine hearts in Cambridge flutter. When 
trench-warfare instruction was no longer needed, Harvard appointed him in 
1918 Assistant Professor of French Literature. He remained at Harvard, as 
Associate Professor, then Professor until his retirement in 1951. He was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Degrees in History and Literature from 1932-39, and 
held many other assignments at Harvard. He served for three years as president 
of the Societe des Professeurs Francais en Amerique. He was decorated Chevalier 
and later Commandeur of the Legion d'Honneur. 
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ANDRE MORIZE 
Director of the French Summer School, 
1925-1946 



Nationally known as a brilliant lecturer on French literature and civilization, 
making scores of public appearances every year, often under the auspices of the 
Alliance Francaise, he was the unofficial cultural ambassador of France to the 
United States. His public lectures, like his classes, were a meticulously prepared 
combination of solid documentation, orderly structure, humanism, and contagious 
personal enthusiasm. 

His reputation as a lecturer led President Moody to invite him to give the 
address at the laying of the cornerstone of the Chateau on July 14, 1924. The 
French ambassador, M. Jusserand, had been invited but could not accept. 
Avoiding the usual commonplaces of Franco-American friendship, Monze 
insisted upon the concept of progress and "the beginning of new efforts". He 
spoke of the Chateau as "a thing of beauty and also an extremely useful and 
practical thing. . . Thus the Middlebury French House will wholly fulfill its 
mission, that of being one of the most active and most brilliant French centers 
in the United States." 

Less than a year later, he returned to give the dedicatory address at the 
inauguration of the Chateau. The ceremony was a part of the 125th Commence- 
ment of the college, on June 16, 1925. The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
had been conferred upon him that morning. In his address, Morize spoke 
eloquently of "this most beautiful French House in any American institution , a 
symbol of the contact of America with French ideas and ideals, a "beautiful, 
graceful French thing on American soil." Then addressing himself to the teachers 
of French who need to strengthen and replenish their spirit by a visit to France, 
but cannot, he said: "This is when . . . the miracle of Middlebury intervenes. . . - 
We bring France to you, right here, on soil already rich with splendid French 
memories ... a French House, a French atmosphere, a French heart, a French 
life. Come, and speak French, and think in French, and play in French. ... We 
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bring France to you, with all the devotion and enthusiasm of our hearts; with 
love and hope, in an atmosphere of confidence and cooperation, let us work 
and learn." 

Morize's wish for confidence and cooperation was heartfelt, since both 
his Chateau addresses were made in an atmosphere of tension. On January 
15, 1925, Morize had consented to Moody's urgent plea, and had accepted the 
appointment as Director of the French Summer Session for 1926. He had been 
an unofficial adviser for Moody since 1924, and knew that the French School 
could be rehabilitated only by liquidating all the old turmoil and jealousies; and 
by starting afresh with a new team, both summer and winter. This was the only 
condition which he placed on his acceptance. 

In the spring of 1925, at the request of President Moody, he made recom- 
mendations for the new French Department of the winter session. Andre Morize 
had been my mentor and friend during my graduate work at Harvard, and 
had directed my doctoral thesis on the "Theory of the Grotesque in Victor 
Hugo's Preface de Cromweir with a firm hand and great generosity of time and 
interest. My Ph.D., completed in 1923, and two years of teaching at Brown 
University, were but scant preparation for a young man of 27 to assume the 
multitude of administrative duties which devolved upon me in accepting the 
appointment as Chairman of the French Department and Dean of the French 
School, in September 1925. Few college teachers have vaulted from cub instruc- 
tor to full professor and chairman of a department in one precarious leap. It 
would have been impossible for me to do the job without the constant support 
and wise guidance of Andre Morize. 

The new French Department was composed, besides myself, of two French 
men and an American woman. Albert Ranty, B.S., Teachers' College, Columbia, 
came from the Gloversville, N.Y. High School, a skillful and patient teacher 
of intermediate classes, beloved by generations of students for his modesty and 
unfailing good humor. He taught the French language classes both summer and 
winter, and earned his M.A. at Middlebury; a competent workman and depend- 
able colleague, until his retirement with Mme Ranty to Exeter in 1946. His 
daughter Henriette graduated from Middlebury in the Class of 1929, and married 
Zenas Neumeister in a Middlebury romance. 

The other man was Eugene Huet, licencie-es-lettres from the Sorbonne. 
He remained in Middlebury for three years, going in 1928 to New Jersey College 
for Women. The first Directress of the Chateau was Miss Ethel Littlefield, A.B., 
Tufts, M.A., Radcliffe, and with good experience at Elmira College. With con- 
scientious and earnest effort, she endeavored to define for the college and for the 
new French House a formula for its success. Responsibility for an aged father 
made it necessary for her to leave Middlebury after two years. 

The Chateau opened quietly with the arrival of students in September 1925. 
It is still the finest French House in the country, the largest in continuous opera- 
tion, the oldest but one, and the model of all others. The architecture of the 
outside is a close copy of the Pavilion Henri IV of the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
Inside, the architecture and furnishings are generally of the XVIIIth century. 
On the ground floor, the Grand Salon is used as the "common room" of the 
house, as a lounge for meetings and all the social gatherings — teas, musicales, 
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amateur dramatics. The Petit Salon, with the fine crystal chandeliers, was for 
a time the private salon of the Directress. Now it has become the working 
library of the house, since the former library became the authentic Salon Louis 
XVI from the Hotel Crillon in the Place de la Concorde. Offices, seminar rooms, 
and two forty-place classrooms occupy the rest of the ground floor. The offices of 
the Dean of the French School were for many years at the right of the center 
door. The two upper floors have single and double rooms for about 45 students. 
The dining room of 70 places is in the basement. 

An attractive bulletin was published in January 1926 on the French School 
and its Chateau, with pictures of the house and a statement of its program. The 
instruction insisted upon a thorough preparation in the French language, 
especially for an oral command, and then upon a wide acquaintance with 
classical and modern literature. Work in phonetics, civilization, and teaching 
methods also received attention. All courses were conducted exclusively in French, 
and were held in the Chateau. During the 1930's, enrollment in the French De- 
partment averaged about 275, over a third of the student body. 

Life in the Chateau was planned to contribute as richly and as pleasantly 
as possible to the students' mastery of the language. The women residents of 
the Chateau signed a written pledge to speak French exclusively, even in their own 
rooms, with certain well-defined exceptions. Non-residents interested in French 
were welcomed to Cercle meetings and other activities. A few men took then 
meals regularly in the dining room. Mile Lea Bin and, Directress of the Chateau 
for 27 years, from 1929 to 1956, was particularly successful in making the 
"Chat" a place where the students would laugh in French, forgetting it was 
French; would pun in French; would even think in French and be at a loss for an 
English word; would even dream in French. 

Besides the usual teas and meetings, every special holiday and season was 
an excuse for a party. October and late May saw picnics on Chipman Hill or 
at Lake Dunmore. Halloween had its late pajama-party (men excluded). Christ- 
mas carols in French were sung under the dorm windows or at the home of 
Prexy and of Dean Ross; fingers and toes were warmed while Mrs. Freeman 
distributed cookies or apples around the Freeman fireplace; then 250 presents 
accompanied by comic verses in French were handed out by Pere Noel Freeman 
under a big fir tree in the Grand Salon. Mi-Careme (Mid-Lent) was the liveliest 
party of all. The dining room became a Montmartre cafe, with everyone in 
costume. The students put on a series of stunts, often burlesques of the faculty, 
culminating in a vigorous cancan. Following the program, Chef Freeman made 
crepes in the Chateau kitchen; then a confetti battle exploded, and continued 
until everyone had barely enough energy left to break out the brooms and waste 
barrels, clean up the mess, re-set the tables for breakfast, and fall into bed at 
1 :00 a.m. Confetti was still to be seen in the corners for weeks afterward. 

Faculty and students gave a play or two each year. The stage was the fire- 
place end of the Grand Salon. The first act of Jules Romain's Dr. Knock showed 
several members of the faculty riding across the salon in a hilarious replica of 
an aged auto made out of plywood and cardboard. In Courteline's Le Com- 
missaire est bon enfant, a crazy man crowded the police chief into the sooty 
fireplace, and tossed his files out of the window into the snow, (to the horror 
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LE CHATEAU FRANC AIS DE MIDDLEBURY 
Built in 1925 in the style of the Pavilion Henri IV of the Chateau de Fontainebleau 



of the Chateau office secretary who did not know that dummy folders had been 
substituted for her precious files.) 

Planning for the summer session of 1926 began early. The first step was 
a clear definition of the division of responsibility between Morize as Director 
of the French Summer School, and myself as Dean of the French School, titles 
much confused previously. With characteristic precision and clarity, Morize 
outlined and I agreed in every detail to a sort of "charter" of duties. This 
formed the solid basis for twenty-one years of complete understanding and 
mutual trust, never once marred by the slightest friction. He was to have entire 
responsibility for the academic program of the school: the appointment of the 
faculty and the distribution of their salaries within the approved budget, the 
curriculum with its various courses and their content, all academic policies and 
requirements. He left entirely to me all the rest of the administration of the school: 
publicity, all correspondence with students, applications and admissions, the 
records of grades, requirements, degrees, class schedules, housing, feeding and 
all material arrangements. Mutual consultation was of course continuous, but each 
one knew where his authority began and stopped, and respected it. 

This division of labor became the model of all the other schools which had 
a Summer Director and a resident Dean, as for example between Dr. Feise and 
Dr. Neuse, between Dr. Garcia Lorca and Dean Guarnaccia, between Professors 
Guilloton and Boorsch and Dean Bourcier. The smaller schools have not 
needed two heads; sometimes one man has carried an excessive burden, as Dr. 
Centeno did and as Dr. Neuse did later. But when a school has an academic 
director who comes only in the summer, it is absolutely essential that mere be 
a "dean" resident on the campus year-round, with full authority for the con- 
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tinuity of the material arrangements, for publicity, applications and admissions, 
for correspondence with students about degrees, requirements and records. This 
work must be done by someone at Middlebury; and a secretary, no matter how 
efficient, cannot do it with sufficient knowledge and authority. 

Although Morize had insisted upon a new team in his reorganization of the 
school, he showed tact in his dealings with Mien Champenois of the Office 
National des Universites, by inviting back again as Visiting Professors, Rene Lalou 
who had been here in 1924, and Henri Servajean of 1925. Both were distinguished 
lycee professors, agreges, authorities on French literature. They were accompanied 
by their wives, and a young Servajean boy and girl. It was made explicit to them 
that all the old quarrels were finished. 

The rest of the faculty was new. Ranty and Huet of the winter faculty and their 
wives, and Ethel Littlefield were included, as Morize made it a policy to appoint 
members of the winter department if they wished. An important newcomer was 
Marcel Vigneron, Doctor of the University of Paris, M.A., Columbia; a notable 
war record; Assistant Professor at New York University. He had done some 
significant research in experimental phonetics in Paris; and was given charge of the 
progressive new phonetics section of the school. He proceeded immediately to 
organize a phonetics laboratory, at first for experiments in phonetics, and then 
for the practical application of the science of phonetics to the teaching of pro- 
nunciation. This was the pioneer in America of the "language laboratory." 

A most important recruit was Ruth Muzzy Conniston, Bachelor of Music at 
Yale, one of the best pupils of Vierne (the organist of Notre Dame de Paris), 
concert organist, teacher of organ and voice in the University of California and 
Smith College, organist in New York City churches, and at that time the only 
woman carillon player in this country. She was specializing in the teaching of 
French songs, dances, and games in schools, culminating in 1929 In her book 
Chantons un peu. Her new course on this material, and on French clubs and 
dramatics became at once tremendously popular. Her musical and artistic 
talent, her charm, wit and spontaneity added immeasurably to the life of 
the school. She organized a large vested choir for the Sunday morning services; 
evenings of folk-singing, chamber music concerts. She gave organ recitals, and 
rang the afternoon chimes from Mead Chapel tower. 

These qualities were not lost upon Andre Morize, who had been divorced 
some time before. On June 27, 1929, just before the opening of the session, they 
were married in Cambridge. At the opening meeting of the French School, Morize 
apologized for the loss of the popular teacher "Conny", but announced that he 
had saved her for the school as Mrs. Morize. The whole session enjoyed the 
exhilaration of a conspicuous newlywed couple on campus. 

Henri Dombrowski, agrege des lettres, professor at the Universite de 
Montreal, was a popular and colorful figure. He had charge of all the courses 
m conversation and vocabulary. His out-going, boyish enthusiasm and fun-loving 
exuberance warmed away the timidity in many a pupil's halting speech. At picnics 
or informal sings, he was always in demand to lead the group in spirited march- 
ing songs and other lively, sometimes ribald ditties, especially the one entitled 
Ma Femme est morte." His tragic death in World War II was a grievous loss 
to the school. fe 
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Morize moved slowly in changing the curriculum. The basic intermediate 
courses in grammar, composition, and vocabulary, so necessary for many poorly 
prepared teachers at that time, were continued, not counting for the Masters 
degree. The quality was stepped up. An hour of required general meeting was 
scheduled for all students in the conversation and vocabulary course followed 
by an hour of intensive practice in small groups: two class hours dariy with- 
out graduate credit. The significant new courses were Vignerons Laboratory 
Phonetics and Ruth Conniston's French Songs and Clubs. The Methods course 
was now given by an experienced American teacher. There was about the 
same proportion of literature as before, at a rather more advanced level. Monze 
himself taught Stylistics and Explications de Textes. 

Great attention was given to the social and historical background, and to 
other aspects of French civilization. In 1927 the Visiting Professors from France 
were Philippe Arbos, Professor of Geography at the Uruversite de Clermont- 
Ferrand, a renowned geographer; and Robert Rey, a rising young art cntic, 
Professor at the Ecole du Louvre, and later Curator of the Luxembourg Museum. 
These two men accentuated the importance of geography and the fine arts in the 
civilization of France and consequently in the educauon of French teachers. 
The next summer, the "Visiting" Henri Gouhier, Docteur-es-lettres and an 
important young philosopher, gave a course on the history of French thought, in 
its philosophical sources and its literary expression. . 

Among the new faces in these summers was Antony Constans Croix de 
Guerre, Ph.D., Harvard, instructor at Yale, added as an assistant to Vigneron in 
phonetics. He served the French School with intelligence and devotion for nine- 
teen years. Gaston Louis Malecot, Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, a grand 
blesse de guerre", Professor at Washington and Jefferson College, was an excellent 
specialist in phonetics. His health was frail as a result of his wounds and he was 
unable to continue after 1933. His biography in the 1928 Bulleun was the 
occasion of my most appropriate typographical error: the printer had turn 
"awarded the Military Metal"! His son Andre Malecot later became the head 
of our summer phonetics program. ... . • >^u„: m i*c 

The importance of thorough and realistic coaching in teaching t^hniques 
was underfed by the appointment of Miss Louise Gambnll, A.M. Wesley 
and head of French in the Brookline Mass. schools, in ?^<*J>**^ 
on Professional Training. Elliott M. Grant, PhD. Harvard, ^^.f^ 
at Smith College, taught the Literature of the Middle Ages and Old French 

^AtoS'hing example of Morize's determination to heal old wounds wa^ his 
appointment of MmeAlice Williamson de Visme beginning in 
1928. M. de Visme had died in June 1927. Mme de Visme ™ 
what emotions one may guess, the invitation of Monze and Moody to return 
to the Middlebury summer faculty. She had ] re place d ^ h« sb ^ H^ad f 
the French Department at the New Jersey College for Women^ Without ^degr ees 
but with the high intelligence and culture of an ^^Z '^tl 
was an exceUenfteacher of ExpUcations de ^xtes gent* £ = e, a 

great encouragement to the weak ". stU ^"^ h ^ c Sd an atmosphere of 
the Chateau, and her Sunday after-dinner coffee hours creaicu «m ^ 
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French social grace. She returned every summer until her retirement in 1944. 
After that, she assisted for several summers at the Ecole Champlain, coming 
down regularly to visit all her old friends in Middlebury. She died in December 
1968. 

Other long-time pillars of the faculty were added in those early years. Pierre 
Thomas, graduate engineer of the top Paris engineering school, turned his 
back on a lucrative career in industry to become a teacher of French. He was 
a graduate assistant in our French Department in the winter of 1926-27, and 
joined the summer staff in 1927. His quiet manner and imaginative approach, 
together with his amusing illustrations at the blackboard, made him both popular 
and effective in the big course in Conversation and Vocabulary. The memory of 
those Conversation groups is dear to thousands of students. He wrote a Manual 
which, distributed by Middlebury, has been used all over the United States. He 
retired in 1959. 

Marc Denkinger, educated in Geneva, Ph.D. Harvard, came to the faculty 
in 1928; and almost continuously until 1965 he gave scholarly instruction in 
French classical literature, especially in the theatre. He was an authority on stage 
production. A skillful artist, he painted canvasses, backdrops and flats for the 
school's plays, as many as four in a session. He loved to play comic roles also; 
a big man with a big voice, and versatile in make-up, he delighted the audiences 
year after year. He was one of the hardest workers on the staff. 

Jean Boorsch, later to become Director of the School, joined the staff for 
the first time in 1930, following his appointment in 1929 to the winter French 
Department. His specialization was the literature of the XVIIth century. 

Two women who came to the faculty in 1928 have posted the record for the 
longest service in the French School, since they were still on full active duty 
m the summer of 1971. Mme Marguerite Fourel, head of French at Beaver 
Country Day School near Boston, has been an effective teacher of grammar. 
Mme Renee Perrot-Orangers, an experienced teacher in several private schools, 
has prodded and cajoled thousands of hesitant students into expressing themselves 
better in French. A graduate dress-maker also, she has been invaluable in cos- 
tuming the dramatic performances. 

It is difficult not to name more of the many skillful teachers and interesting 
personalities of those years. The elderly Mile Berthe des Combes Favard, who 
gave herself the airs of a countess with a roguish twinkle in her eye, had been 
one of de Visme's staff in 1921. Mile Lea Binand later became the winter 
Uirecttess of the Chateau. Mile Lucie Bernot, head of French at Miss Chapin's 
school, New York, assisted Morize in Stylistics and Advanced Composition. 
Miss Anita Ford, daughter of the famous Professor J. D. M Ford of Harvard, 
a bnluant teacher and a charming person, completely bi-lingual, married student 
Hugh Packard m one of the many Middlebury romances, and died still young, 
mourned by us all. Her coming to Middlebury signified that her father, who had 
ror a time held conservative doubts about the Middlebury "experiment" and 
Monze s connection with it, was at last convinced. 

? 5? e L an ^ many other carefully selected associates, Andre Morize 
S^ nl C i ^ / French Summer S** 001 - He ^ew that this unique kind of 
school depends for success on the highest quality of instruction, and upon unique 
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people willing to give it their entire enthusiastic attention. He chose college and 
university professors from the United States and abroad, unquestioned authorities 
in their field; or experienced and skillful secondary school teachers for specific 
tasks. He asked them not only to teach classes, ten and sometimes fifteen hours 
a week; he asked them to preside over conversation at meals, to counsel with 
students in the afternoon, to be available in the dormitory, to participate in 
picnics, dramatics, sings, excursions; in short, to be on duty sixteen hours a day. 
With extraordinary loyalty, this team that he gathered about him did all of that. 

And the School was a success. From the figure of 190 in 1926, the enrollment 
had risen by 1929 to 306, the maximum capacity of the facilities available on 
campus There were 32 members of the teaching faculty. The Spanish Schoo 
numbered 97 students; the Chemistry School 33. Miss Hayden's Music Schoo 
had been momentarily successful, with an enrollment reaching 36 in 1923, but 
it had waned again; and after dropping to fifteen in 1925, the trustees ; discontinued 
it. There were therefore only the three schools on campus in 1929. lnen tne 
Chemistry School was discontinued after 1930 when the enrollment dropped 
to 30. . 

Morize divided his curriculum into groups by subject matter: Language 
(Stylistics, Grammar, Composition); Phonetics, on four levels with the experi- 
mental course at the top; Methods and. Professional Training; Literature ana 
Civilization; Oral Practice (including Diction, and Vocabulary). Each group 
was supervised and coordinated by an authority in that field. Each group naa 
several graded levels. Students were interviewed at registration, personally aa- 
vised by the one in charge of each group; then placement tests were given m the 
first days to check the accuracy of placement. In Professional Training, one course 
was designed for beginning teachers; another for experienced teachers. 

The work in Oral Practice received much attention. Most students in their 
first summer took the two-hour non-credit course in Conversation and Vocabu- 
lary, to gain fluency and confidence. The more advanced courses caHed for oral 
reports on specialized topics, ten-minute debates and discussions book repor^ 
Even in the literature and civilization courses, Monze had a horror oftoe 
"lecture method." One year, in planning the big civilization course he wrote 
me: "I want to get [the professor] to understand that there must ^P^'^™* 
in that course. Neither of the former teachers pleased me m that respect. Students 
have been 100% passive, the boys lecturing like Sorbonne professors ^ Th* has 
got to stop. Students must write and talk talk talk. Iwant him , . .to ^pare 
questionnaires and topics for discussion, require frequent short written and 

oral statements, etc." . . and 

Gradually but noticeably the level of student preparation imp roved.^ and 
the courses in literature and civilization became more «P«« 
demanding. The general surveys became period or genre c ^ J^^^ t 
poetry, the contemporary novel, Renaissance literature and bfe Tte 
theSw degree of D.MX. gave great ^» ffi £ 

thirty active candidates and many other post-Mas tens srau ■ French , 
the scholarly instruction associated with the best SSS 
in the summer, in a typically French atmosphere. Not orJy 1 Jj^^"^ 
linguistics, experimental phonetics, and comparative literature answered in 
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THE COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE, ON WEYBRIDGE ST. 
Center of all dramatics activities until it burned in 1953 

wide-ranguig interests of these advanced students. Many of them, like Blancbard 
Kiaeout, Roland Doane, William Felt, Gordon Ringgold, Sara Woodruff, Ruth 
«5i * Cann ' Marv Noss > Jose P h Sasserno, soon became well-known 
college and university teachers and administrators in their own right. 

As the school attracted more advanced students, Morize added another 
Zu,*T t a- W3S mUCh a PP reci ated: individual assistance in special projects. 
«*, I nts i° m S ^search during the winter were given guidance on bibliography, 
Prnh^ ^rmftion, contacts, pitfalls to avoid, often based on Morize's 
tovS k Mrt *f« fr °f Literary History. Many were the students who came 
J WOD . dering if should have spent the summer working up a 
S JST? ' ^u, left at the end of 1116 se ssion with course outlines, reading 
bl ? ho ^aphical material, even a scheme of lectures, all ready for 
toe dZS aP .1- r Several hours of P rivat e conference with Morize. As 
faculST?J° r ^ ° f hdp & ™ apace, Morize called upon members of his 

The JSZTZu"* * - l ^ burden often occupied entire afternoons, 
a cht™ SrS. of the curriculum and the new type of student soon brought about 
2 ft£ t£ ^ 2 ? " IVy " It was natural enough at the 

wS^ uS t l h °f d * ske P tical of tlus new "experiment in the back- 
M^'or^Sltthrt- ? hoo !*achers but not of university calibre, 
gradually _ dlsd f ln k eenly. The changing attitude became 

STmembef Pmf Pr ° fessor Ford ' s daughter became a regular 

ti n ?u Gra,dgent ° f harvard, famous Dante 
count a summed mSSS ^ ^ Harvard <* Education agreed to 

the lang^T to be ^ fS^ZL ^ ° f the f ° Ur summers of ret l uired study * 
degree fronf Mad£^^^ I ^ accepted an honorary 

dency of Harvard. * a year a^ his retirement from the presi- 
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"I never worked so hard and played so hard in my life " °?J™ 
judgment of students at the end of six weeks at the 
LSously developed an atmosphere of intense participation a l^av» 
which he knew was the best way to overcome the diffidence o ^0^1 ed 
student. At the same time, he was ruthless in enforcing the ^ C red pledge of 
"no Enghsh." There was something doing every evening, except Monday from 
7:00 to 8:00. On Sunday evenings there was genera^ singing, usin| ; Mm Monze s 
Chantons un P eu, then a concert of chamber music by the resident trio of the 
school-Georges Fourel, violinist, and Yves Chardon cellist, both of ^ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and a pianist, sometimes Howard Huiners o Smith College^ 
Radiana Pazmor was for some time the soloist. These concerts, of high pro- 
fessional quality, were well attended by townspeople. Prn f P cc 0r 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings had a lecture series by the Visiting Professor 
Fridays there was general dancing in the McCullough Gymnasium The Annual 
Masquerade Ball was shared with the Spanish School Students and ^cuhy 
showed marvelous imagination in creating origind costumes out of — 
resources, usually representing some literary or historical theme My greatest 
triumph came the fir^t summer, 1926, when with the help of Ruth Conni ton 
her dress, accessories and makeup, and a big blonde wig, I posed a a ^rtaUous 
Spanish belle. No one recognized me; Dean Lacalle did his bes to make a 
conquest; Morize, a pirate, egged him on by pretending to be a nvaL 

Nearly every week the faculty gave a play, at first m _ the old ^yhouse 
on Weybridge St., and later in McCullough Gymnasium. S *^ f .^ k 
but it was thought unwise to let them take too much time ^*^^J^ 
the faculty carried the major roles. One-act comedies were the ^ favorites, to stow 
the students how they could easily stage the same ones m their own schools. 




THE MEDIEVAL "FARCE DB M ft* *«* 
The players: MM. Thomas, Constant, Denkinger, cnapar 
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Later, more ambitious modern plays were given; and one of Moliere's classics in 
full costume became the accepted dramatic finale of the summer. 

Picnics and excursions were popular for Saturday afternoons. The grounds 
on Chipman Hill were progressively improved by the town; and the first general 
picnic of the summer was held there, with folk dances, tug-of-war, and much 
singing, led by Dombrowski. A week or two later, the school usually went to 
Waterhouse's Pavilion on Lake Dunmore. Since few of the students had cars 
then, we hired busses or trucks. Pierre Thomas superintended the boating and 
received the title of "Admiral of the Middlebury Navy." 

The faculty also had good times together. Close-knit in admiring loyalty 
to Morize, its social life centered in the "Caveau" which was installed first in the 
east end of Hillcrest, and later in the basement of Forest. Facilities for a snack 
between classes were welcomed; and since none of the faculty had offices, the 
Caveau was the official bulletin board and mail room. Occasional outings were 
enjoyed on Saturday afternoons; a favorite spot was Halpin's Falls, now generally 
unknown and neglected. Although Morize worked his faculty hard, he encouraged 
them to take a break in the late afternoon. A group often went to the "Moosa- 
lamoo Lodge" of Mrs. Bentley at the northwest corner of Lake Dunmore, for a 
quiet swim and sunbath together, and a half-hour of relaxation. In these and 
many other ways, Morize kept his finger on the pulse of his school. 

The Chapel Service on Sunday mornings at 1 1 :00 in Mead Chapel became 
another highlight of the extracurricular program. Morize, the son of a Huguenot 
pastor in Dordogne, fashioned the service skillfully as a reverent occasion, but 
non-sectarian. The hymns were taken from the French Protestant hymnal, and 
the Bible readings were from the Segond (Protestant) translation; the anthems 
sung by the choir were usually from the great Catholic tradition. The chimes 
in the tower called the school together. The selections which Morize read, al- 
ways in French of course, from the great philosophers and thinkers of all nations, 
made an inspiring hour, and a good French lesson besides. Mme Morize's vested 
choir became a popular activity. Two rehearsals a week brought amazing results. 
Many townspeople and visitors, even knowing no French, came to enjoy the 
excellent music. 

The French School in the summers of 1927-29 occupied most of the campus. 
The Spanish School had Hepburn Hall. The Chemistry students lived in town. 
French students lived in Le Chateau, Battell Cottage (now Adirondack), Pear- 
sons, Hillcrest, Hillside, Painter, Starr, and Weybridge House. There were three 
dining halls: Le Chateau, Battell Cottage and Hillcrest Annex. General meetings 
of the school were held first in Pearsons Lounge or the Chateau salon; then as 
the school grew, they were moved to the old Playhouse on Weybridge Street, 
formerly the Catholic Church. Classes were held in the Chateau, Recitation Hall, 
the old Music Studio, and Warner Science Hall. Morize's office was in Hillcrest. 
My office remained in the Chateau all year. Registration of students at the 
opening of the session took place for a long time in Old Chapel, in the Presi- 
dent's Office, adjoining the Summer Session Office of Mrs. Pamelia Powell, 
Secretary, for greater efficiency. President Moody moved out for those few days, 
but returned to welcome the combined session on the first Sunday afternoon at 
5:00. President Moody awarded the M.A. diplomas, at first separately, but after 
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"Heure Spirituelle" 0/ the French School on Sunday mornings 
Andre Morize in the pulpit 

1928, to the two schools together, on the last Monday evening. 

President Moody had assumed the title of Director of the Summer Session 
after the resignation of Dr. Edward Collins on March 1 1923. The SpamsJ 
Chemistry and Music Schools on campus and the English School at Bread Loaf 
were having serious problems of enrollment and financial deficits. It b not 
surprising mat in December 1926, after the close of th e J»^nized Reach 
summer session, Moody wrote Morize that he was looking for someon .to assist 
him with the multitude of details, and asked Morize if he would hay e any 
objection to my appointment as Assistant Director. He indica ed that 1 be would 
hope to increase mfduties gradually until I could be made full Director It was 
evident that much tact would be required, as my authority would be exercised 
over the other schools, and even over certain of Morize s funcuons. My ap- 
pointm nt, announced in the 1927 bulletins, was contmued unUl ^ 3 ^* he * 
both the titles of Director and As istant Director of the Summer rSW 
abolished. For a short time thereafter, a policy ^ ^P^S^SrSj 
separation of the four schools was pursued, with the Deans or D.rectors reporting 
directly to President Moody head of ^ 

Dunne the four years 1927-31, 1 woricea cwwciy o-hnnls 
Spanish 4ool, with less responsibility for the Chemis try r E 
and none for the Conference. My concern was chiefly ^ * e J™ " "gJS 
logistics of the schools; President Moody kept pohcy and budget matter largely 

10 b r^ical example of my responsibilities is an episode 

My 17^9 1927 when all the water to the entire campus was cut off for over 
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mL ' y • ay m0Tnin S, the man in charge of the water level in Chip- 

Swn w!t reSerV01r ne , gleC . ted and a lot of mud and sedime "t was sucked into the 
21 mams . Plugging them. Then some idiot turned on full pressure from 

S, IT \ l° h mS . tead ° f Clearin g the mains, burst them A score of 
novL?tZTZfl° a V n t0Wn burst Then the P ressure d«>PP«l so low that 
MtcW or ?M t hE C ??T hUL With ° ver 400 P e °P Ie on caSus, ^ faucets, 
Sed to hniH C °, Uld fUDCti0n ' to sav nothing of the fire danger. Students 
Same of th CUp * under L a dribbling hydrant, but we had to forbid even that, 
aXf* L t !™ a \ L that had been drawn in - Yet n° in town was doing 
™?uD g T ^wn^ 7 t ab xT the C0Uege P robIem " fi y noon Monday, my wrath 
SSdS to «rv. ^ . ^ J ° hn Fletcher ' the college treasurer, then with his 
to closf the 6 Rl ?' h6ad ° £ the lown selectmen. I said that I would have 
and Uu Jt t f r S , Ch ° 0ls ' Send the stude nts home with complete refunds, 
Z 'ciLmLT* ? dam u geS ' if We didn>t § et action immediately. We got it; 
hut doZ 7uriZ T 11 , th3t u Were c ™ming great quantities of water were 
B7Tues^v nnT g l e day ' thC mains re P aired ^d reservoir intakes cleaned. 

As ' th V ltUa "° n W3S nearlv back to normal, 

give nrioritv to r °l a PP hcat ions increased, a delicate decision was made to 
Scessiv to y hel f J 3nd can didat es for degrees. This policy made it 
to the SmI s W H v- ng V C ° re ° F m0re of elderly ladies who had been coming 
and had ^ d f ^ Sme f < lme - Mo *t of them were intelligent, well educated, 

^£t7£TZtit°t dge of French - But ^ dm was t0 s P end sk 

of lectures concert* ^ ery economical rates, with the "fringe benefit" 

regularly few S' T ? nch atm osphere. Some of them attended courses 
OutstandWlxcSonf 111111 ^- M ° St of them h ad disappeared by 1931. 
school, who S r a rLw" ^ aaaiear of the 

benefactor of the school Roth Z a ^ asme > a * d Mrs. Stella Christie, a real 
tions. The honorary dLfe of ° OUrSeS regularlv and took final examina ' 

By 1930, 95% of the SSw WaS conferre d on "tante" Christie in 1950. 
objective. Nearly a hundrS SCekin S ^nlng for a definite professional 

The ver^ S ^5? applicants were refused for lack of space 
most difficult problem n f t^f . i* 001 ' 111 size and in quality, gave rise to the 
budget. Previous to MorizeTt^ f de> the for mulation of a policy on the 
of the Director of the Sum c ea SCh °° l head had to secure the consent 
individual member of his *t»Tl -i"" 1 ° n the hirin g and the salary of each 
Lacalle, and Davison b» l , Moodv avowed more liberty to Morize, 
faculty or changes in sala™ ?. t0 be con sulted on any additions to the 

a very large increase in ScnhT* Cnch enrollments had risen to 306, 

that Morize recruited had to h^^f necessa ry, and the university professors 
the declining Spanish School accordin g to their rank. At the same time, 

a deficit. Moody was len£ t ^ 7T g En S lish ^ool were operating at 
Manager in 1925 and Treasurer • in™" 12 ' who h ad been named Business 
Session self-supporting incS™ I 1°' dete rmined to make the Summer 
considered it a single ^ccoun^ L ^ for rent a "d overhead. He 

on Monze and me, to make en^fcjf P fi reS - SUre on Mood y» ^d through him 
the other schools. C en ° Ugh P rofit in French to cover the deficits in 
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Morize, who believed correctly that it was quality that had J™g^«£ 
to the French School, reacted strongly. On Feb. 17 1930 after several ex 
changes with the administration, he wrote me: "I'm getting fed up ... You and 
I can" and must consider only the French School budge If the Spamsl ^ and 
English Schools want to spend more than they earn, that s up to «ut 1 

refuse absolutely to consider the French School as an ent erpnse ^ed to 
fill up the holes dug by others. If they get too insistent .about « intewe 
the helm to someone else. ... If they want to go back to the old I system of 
hirine voune girls of twenty, without degrees or knowledge, to teach mature 
&J^%«oni, y i.d pay them $150, all right.-But com* ^me out. 

After considerable negotiation, a general accord was ; reached in August wfoch 
gave each school director complete authority to hire his staff wi hm the unite 
of a salary budget approved in advance, and based upon the , esttmated emdkneat 
for the summer Morize's firm position had the desired ^J^^^SSt 
a slight decrease in enrollment to 288, his staff expenses sta yedw th in rtoe ^budge 
by a margin of $340. The total operation of the French School showed a net 
profit of $5500, after assessed charges for rent and overhead, while all the 
other schools ran a considerable deficit. „„„c;,wh himself 

The basic difficulty was that Moody and Fritz each oonwfeed ^msdf 
Business Manager of the Summer Session, and no clear demarcati on °f *£honty 
had been laid down. For example, Moody wrote Morize that to salary was 
increased by $500, and Morize expressed h s gratitude; but later d^vered 
his faculty salary budget was not to be raised by that amount Thi^eanMo 
him simply that he could pay himself $500 more if he couU W hj^g^ 
much less He refused. Fritz's office was in the , Battell Bio* do wntown . Be^een 
his office and that of President Moody and Mrs. ^^JZ ^SS. 
of the Summer Session, there was insufficient commun caU ^^Zp^sZ, 
Fritz was struggling with the ^^^^f^^^^ 
closed banks, disappearing investment income, ana was 
details of the summer operation. „ nr Ai*\ hut inconclusive 

The confusion reacrS the point that after many ^^J™*^ 
sessions with Moody, I went with his encouragemen t to i newly 
Proctor, then chairman of the Trustee Committee ^f^S immediate 
created in 1931. I found him responsive, wise, ^ fi ™, wUh « 
understanding of and sympathy with the academic w*?*™^*^ the new 
Throughout the next year, conversations continued with Moody 
Trustee Committee. Director of the Summer Session, 

As a result, the trustees reinstated ^g^S^^ty over the budget, 
and restored to President Moody, as Direc j or '.; u " f / the scho ols. The 
and over the financial as well as the ac aderm johoe °f* <^ 
instruction budget was separated from the for all ex- 

The heads of the schools -ere asked to submit de tailed ^ 
penditures except dormitory and dining M ls > a n " f d them without 

approved by Moody and the trustees, the heads wer r h}s 

oSside intervention. Morize was promised that if he had asuip ^ ^ ^ 

income over ^^Z^ct creating a reserve fund 

use the next summer. There was aiso wui-u 
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used Tfor tZrt, ? ° f SUrpIUS ' * ^ 111 the total — er "Potion, to be 
deficit ratT^ DCW e 1 ul P ment ' scholarships, or in case of an unforeseen 
matter' had L * !f mg " dlsa PP ear in the general college accounts. The 
of $10 274 on r 150 ?^ 6 ' SmCe the French Scho01 in 1936 showed a profit 
p amed the SL? ° n ^ S *** $4 ' 952 0n dinin S haUs (though students com- 
res^e Snd^ ^T*} ' N ° endow ment was ever implemented, and the 
reserve tund was contmued only briefly. 

esr^SlvTpn? 111 ? 16 galn fr ° m these disc «ssions was that all the trustees, 
o^e LantL^ Committee «"» to a much clearer realization of the value 
they wererSZ* , * C ° Uege > their hi § h 1 uaIi ty, and the contribution 
of tiK Summed s h f P u S u ge ° f the ColIe S e - They ^covered that the students 
Se most Xctil ' - hlgh SChOGl teachers durin S the wi <iter, were «*»»* 
reLSd that fh? recruitmg agents for the college admissions office. They 

JSSS l5 IiK^ ? UrC ° f a Scho01 was not measured by the finance 
rS^ s^S;: p f^ n !t ad > in 1934 the new chairman of the Trustee Com- 
S the c£e IS % ° hlS conviction *at all five schools were integral parts 
^ml^l^ mn - J* «^d that it should not be necessar? to keep 
department SCh °° 1 ' an y more than il does for any winter 

l^aTdoS Tif ^ ad ' 38 Actin S President of B^wn University in 
with mutual Mti«l n \ ° keEp me there; ^ now ™ worked together here 

lSS5e?SS to St - a , lght , en ° Ut Lan ^ e tan 8 Ies 
years ^SL^S^ P^ icies of the schools were settled, for some lean 
its effect upon^SEL »nH ® de P re ssion" of 1930-32 could not fail to have 
of its winter faculty bv I S ^ Umm f r " ^ MiddIebur y had to cut the salaries 
school enrollments arZ^i 1' possible economies were made. Summer 

MiddIebury schools^ nn t ff C ° Untry feU Really. It is surprising that the 

dropped Sy^ttSr^S?^ ^ ^ ^ for the F ™ ch enroUment 
to 304 in 1934 Great ™ 1929 ' to 240 in 1933, then rebounded 

German School in 1931 S^JT faith ch aracteri 2 ed the reopening of the 
in 1932 with 22 students tw students ; and the opening of the Italian School 
school in 1933 and over 50* i qTuI J ' US this faith ' showin S 38 in eaCh 
from 97 in Lacalle's last «,mm « ,« panJsh Sch ° o1 suffered most, dropping 

52 in 1934. The schUk^ebouTZ- i^ 9 ' l ° 39 in 1933 ' and risin S °& « 
intensive publicity durintt tnT^V 93 1 was Probably due to several reasons: 
teachers' salaries, and the dec L r , ^proved economic situation for 
foreign travel more expensive " "iternational exchange making 

Another aspect of these lean 
Language Schools became one IrT Warrants attention because the MiddIebury 
1924, the Modern Foreign LaLa*^ CmteTS ° f a controversy. U 
Carnegie Foundation, was "onaE fS I 7 ' su PP° rted by a grant from the 
and learning of foreign laneuSef t 7*? Tf^ a seneral inc l uir y into the teaching 
tons resulted, of which ffSE^ ^ StateS " Seven * e ' n major P ublica ' 
ot Chicago. It became I^T: 1°™ was by Professor Algernon Coleman 

Enf*?"* C0Uld not be acSrS i?% ? Ieman Re P ort " 11 «ated that oral 
high school students limited lemselv e f ° of stud y to wh ich 87% of 

reading ability. It recommended thlt i 3 ? * the 0nl y realistic ob i ective was 

that large doses of reading, for approximate 
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comprehension, without translation, should occupy most of a stude* 

As a result of the Study, the "reading method" was adopted in most ot the 

nation's schools, with many new textbooks designed for the PUjP° se , 

A minority of leading language teachers reacted sharply ^^"3 
Report" terming it defeatist since it accepted two years as the normal lengtn 
S &ageTd S y, self-defeating because it eliminated the strong gJ^J^ 
motivation of oral communication, and erroneous because * «j «^ 
the oral skills under controlled conditions even m ^ 3^ j^SSSKd 
one of the centers of resistance to the "reading method." Mi ddl ^ 
that insistence upon the spoken language is pedagogica ^ 
the pupil, and it trained teachers first in oral mastery for them el ve and t hen 
in the best techniques for securing oral competence in heir pupils 
general adoption of the "reading method" hurt ^ ™ iddl *?ZtTJS' 
the 1930's, Middlebury's reputation as the standard bearer of th oral method 
was ultimately enhanced. The pendulum swung far in our f avor a rter 

Enrollments and finances were not the only P^^Jl Equate 
School. Dormitory and dining room space was, except in }f 3 - ^ ™^ 
Houses in the village like the Jewett-Wilcox House and the Music ^ House were 
added to the major campus dormitories. Hepburn was at W 
Spanish School, but later, French students were quartered on th > fifth ^ oor ^ 
Italian School used the DKE and DU ^^^S 
students had to live in town. The three dining halls Chateau old Ba^JCjttag 
and Hillcrest Annex, had a total capacity of 280. This ^sufficient J^gS 
the rejection of some 75 acceptable applicants . in l 9 31. # The «se _oi s 
small houses on campus and in the village militated ^ 
and cohesion of the school, vital factors in the creation of a French atmospne 
and the encouragement of good practice ^^IcS^o^dUbn'at first. Many 
Even these meager facilities were not kept m S^ c °" a " Morize & his 
complaints from the' mature women ^^^^SZS. by 
reports, spoke of bare dormitory rooms that _had be J* u ' indow shades; a 
undergraduate men; no rugs or curtains, ^^Sding from the ceiling; 
dresser, scarred table and a straight chair; a light bulb ' dangung 
noisy corridors with no mats; toilets ^J^^^'J'^-, A 
showers in Starr and Painter with bare cement floors ; ana ^ n _ 

window screens that admitted mosquitoes and even Dais, ^ espedally 

tion devices, or fire escapes blocked by screens or y. ^ tQ 

galling when the treasurer was continually increasing me 
cancel out any show of operating profit. :„ r r^m^ rapidly. The Mid- 

Competition from other summer school ^^f^J ne following 
dlebury idea caught on fast. The Penn State Institute * ^ pm[essoT £ t 
the departure of de Visme, was revived by the eneci women fof jts 

McGiU University opened in 1930 a fine new a Fren ch School 

French Summer School. Western Reserve in "p™ 3 ^ University of Chicago 
under Dr. de Sauze with excellent modern building^ ^ ^ ^ mh Col . 
began developing the equipment of lte / 1 5^°,° .j: 'and advice about starting 
lege in California wrote to me, asking f "™™ a their music and arts programs, 
a West Coast French Summer School attached to their m 
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Here was a worthy disciple, but also a competitor, since we had a number of 
students from the far west. To meet these rivalries we increased our publicity 
enorts, with some success, but the shabbiness of our physical facilities remained 

M-.ufu ' • typiCal Ietter from one studer »t to a chum read: the teaching at 
Middlebury is excellent, but . . . "never go there as long as they want to give 
you a room in Painter Hall, which is simply disgusting." 

Forest Hall was built in 1936, and Painter was completely remodeled the 
r*. F?; . 111611 on ' ±e P^sure was relieved and facilities were im- 
proved. Monze s office and the "Caveau" Faculty Club moved from Hillcrest to 
fiT 1 ° rest - 1116 ^ nm g hall problem was solved with the opening of the two 
^n/T 1 ! r °° m , S m Forest - The school ' s g enef al meetings, as well as plays and 
lo5?T'iJrT? y m ° ld Pla y house with a capacity of 275, were moved in 
on rtJ i 7 ®* CJ y mnasium - Movable flats or partitions were constructed 
remS.JT to ™P rove the acoustics, and the windows were screened. Such 
remained the physical plant of the French School for the next decade. 

and J^? g - 8a ? about him a more or less Permanent faculty of dedicated 
Americ^h , t ^r CberS ' DCarly 311 native French but with experience in 
pSSSs 25?* 5* OTU l Fealized *** need of brin g m g a numb er of "visiting" 
atoosXl h y fr ? m FraDCe each summer ' to i^ure a truly fresh French 
Se5S in »K- eXplamed in Ws 1936 Re P° rt how a profeLr with long 

SeSSd^h'T^ V3lUable in man y Tes Pe cts ' is t0 a certain d£ S ree 
to Ws nuX M ^ Speaks " less French "> a dapts his ideas and speech 

dozS 2^ emphasized therefore the importance of bringing a balf- 
Sw PR *r, aad fellowship holdersl-directly from France, in 
French S hi ^i SCh001 a g °° d breath of fre sh French atmosphere, speak 
cans " Amnnl T* 3m ° ng French P eo P le > and be themselves among Ameri- 
them an/SiS rfTTu' Middleb "ry wa s known as the most French of 
To mSntSnTh? ^bonne as a real French milieu. 

^Sve Sadv ^fT '* ddfaent ««" in order to vary the curriculum, 
critic Sbm Rev ° ^f 165 ° f ^ geographer Philippe Arbos, the art 

for thfs^^Mi^ Pb^Pher Henri Gouhier. Robert Rey came back 

Hterature,menattheUniveSdefvn Carr ^ y ° UDg pr ° fesSOr ° f com P ara T 
the Visiting Professors ?l y ° n ' came m 1929 '• Durin g the next decade, 

some of them youne and Etf « W,de ran g e of French ^re and letters, 
of a recognized career- n ■ amous ' others with the prestige and dignity 

century andour fi£T onS? f ™ 1 ' distin g uis bed lecturer on the XVIHth 
geographer from the IMversS the Sorbonne; Raoul Blanchard, famous 
editor-in-chief of La Revue m , Kaoble > And re Coeuroy, music critic and 
ranJc, professor of bioloev w«T -L Andrf Ma y er > scientist of the foremost 
of Jean Mayer, now nStinn nt of ^ CoM & d e France (and father 

XKth century iZ^e Tt^u Harvard >: Rene Jasinski, specialist in 
actress, lecturer, author memhT *1 ^ Madame B. Dussane, renowned 

Madame Du^ane wj ?2 S£5 f° midie FnmpuK. 
1938 that she was lnv S to ™ * ^ 215 a teacher ^d dramatic artist in 
Replacing her was PieS de " 1940 ^ 1941 ' but the war prevented. 

" e dC Lanux - Journalist, radio commentator on C.B.S., 
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FRENCH SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1932 
From row, l.-r. Mme de Visme, Mile Favard, Mile Pernot, Mme Morize, M. Morize, Mr. 
Freeman, M. Ascoli, Mile Bernol, Miss O'Brien 

Director of the French Information Center in this country. His vast store of 
information was particularly helpful during the war. He was Visiting Pressor 
in the summers of 1939 and 1940. In the summer Commencement of August 
1942, I had the pleasure as Acting President of conferring the honorary degr^ 
of Litt.D. upon Andre Mayer, and the L.H.D. upon Pierre de Lanux. The _ latter 
accepted ouV appointment as Associate Professor of Political Science in the 
College, and taught here from 1942 to 1945. „ fMe „ r ~ t the- 

Tragic memories remain from the visits of Georges Ascoh, Professor atthe 
Sorbonne, specialist on Victor Hugo. He came to Middlebury in ,1932, and totb 
his high scholarship and his modest friendly personality so delighted ^oje 
that h? was invited back in 1933 and again in 1937^ ^cuebury gave him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters in 1937. In February 942, jl ***s 
wife were aJested in Paris by the Gestapo, and perished 
of Auschwitz. His son Marcel, who was with him in Middlebury as a lad of 16, 
continued his Middlebury contacts until his death. Morize 

With the assistance of some of these men at the Sorb^and JM«J 
I was able to arrange personally with M. H an ^'^^[^Zd 
d'Ete at the Sorbonne, an official and W^^J^ personal 
Middlebury. As announced in the 1931 Bulletin this assured th f* . 
attention of M. Goy to the study plans of M.ddkbury ^s udents, their prope 
placement, and the acceptance of approved work by we 

Many other successful and beloved teachers f°£ d */ M ^e of Smith 
have space for only a few. Vincent Gmlloton and h® thereafter . 
CoEege joined the faculty in 1932, and came nearly every summer 
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Guilloton was made Assistant Director in 1935, and from then on during 
the summer he assisted Morize in the heavy burden of consultations and super- 
vision. He was Acting Director in Morize's absence in 1937, 1940, 1944, 1945 
and became Director upon Morize's retirement after 1946. 

Claude Bourcier came to us in 1936 from the University of Maine, and 
after a year of military service, was appointed to the French Department of 
the College. He was regularly on the summer faculty from 1938, served as Act- 
ing Dean in 1945, and became my successor as year-round Dean of the French 
School m 1946. Maurice Coindreau of Princeton University, one of our most 
scholarly teachers and prolific writers, specializing' in the contemporary Ameri- 
i^o n °^ii WHS a member of our faculty almost continuously from 1938 until 
1962. Mile Germaine Bree was teaching at Bryn Mawr when she joined our 
faculty in 1937. She came regularly for many summers, except for a distinguished 
service in the French Army during the war. She took charge of our Graduate 
bcnool m France during the second semester of its first year, 1949-50. She 
has had a brilliant career at New York University and Wisconsin; and returned 
to us as Special Lecturer in 1968. She gave the oration and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. at our 1965 Anniversary Commencement. 

Louis Joxe, then a young journalist, head of the foreign news section of 
me Agence Havas, and with rich experience in the commissions of the League 
or rsations, came to Middlebury in 1938, and gave a course on Contemporary 
™ CC '- He agreed to retum in 1939, but the war prevented. He had a spectacular 
rw 1 m .x n , Ce: . Ambassad °r to Russia, Chef de Cabinet of the French 
m7^?\^Tl* T ° f - State ' Chief architect of the Algerian settlement. He 
t ? NIldd ! ebur y 111 August 1965, having never lost his interest in our 
r^eiv P H t? C1 r ln ? C Hftieth Adversary of the Language Schools, and 

£• h , onorar y °f Doctor of Laws. 

carriS o S!? ^T 1 . t00k char S e of the work in phonetics in 1932, and 
InTDTonunri^ 8 '' / ffeC u UVeneSS the lab °ratory and practical work in phonetics 

IfttS? ™ er the death of Marcel Vi s neron She had been " attach * e " 
MiSLta^^?™!?^. m Paris > then came to WelIesle y Colle s e - At 

at WMa^and Mp °r n™ 111118801(15 ^ were married and tau 8 ht ^ 
H^S^^iSf^^ U ° ntine Moussu » also f ™ni the Institut de 
summer To *tSTd£ti ' "S. f ° r the war y ears > retumed faithfull y every 
beSved "old ^ ' Untd hCr death in 1 962 - Mile Maud Rey, another of the 

t0 t US £r ° m Br * n Mawr * 1935, and taught diction 

with JacquSc?i u If reUremei ? t m 1956 " She had studied for the ^ 
Space would 1 ^ a( f°f P^hed actress, and often starred in our plays. 

Antony cSns Jacn,S- P y « nbUte l ° me raan y faithful members of that team: 
devoted maThou^r r Ana * LeJoll y and Marion Tamin > wh ° 

Bernot and Pkrre Chami r H P T''" laborator y; M. Pargment, Lucie Gall- 

Leliepvre, AndS BruS who "c^T *\*T ***** ^ 
courses. Much praise eoe, t« * mUCh of the stead y burden of literature 

In 1929 Miss Kath™ ^oirien f ^ ° f Methods and Professional Training. 
Gambrill in charge She Jtl lt j ? e » Brookline ' Ma * s - schools succeeded Miss 
Crandall who Ste » a prance, and by Miss Louise 

m reaua 311(1 French Club activities. They arranged 
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demonstration classes of youngsters from the village, exhi fate, 
materials to illustrate the oral approach to language learning .They were up 
ported by special appointments, at various times, «V7^SLTlfaiS 
language pedagogy: William B. Snow, James B. Tharp, Russell Jameson, Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Edmond Meras, Herbert Myron, and others 

We are proud too of the "errand boys", aides and aj«ston^to did all sorts 
of humble chores. They were chosen from among our best 
and here. The job became an apprenticeship which their ability ^ ^0 a 
stepping-stone to a distinguished career. As examples we J 1 *^ 
Locke, Librarian of Mass. Institute of Technology; E f dward ^S n ' M ^ *f 
Princeton and Chairman of the Language D^i^^,K 
Boston University; Zenas Neumeister who married Hennette ^Ranty jndtengM 
at Exeter; Stanley Sprague, Wallace Green, Charles English, Edward Harvey, 

nam Mo°^ £ Ren6 is remembered with special affect™ among 
He graduated from Middlebury College in the Class of 1932, hav mg f° u ^ ere 
the intellectual stimulus he sought. He had a successful ^ m ^^to rZm 
became a leader of the Middlebury alumni in Pans; and was preparing to return 
to attend his 35th reunion when death suddenly took him. 

How the French School begat the Italian School in ^J^^^Zt 
birth pangs, will be described in Chapter 3. This is perhaps toe place to earn 
the brief but glorious existence of another child, ^Mus c Center 1938^4 
Morize was very fond of music, and his wife Ruth C ^ ^^ 
ately known as "Conny", was an accomplished organist, and 
first "carillonneuses." Excellent chamber music concerts and organ ^ re 
became the standard program of the Sunday mornmg ^KSSSf at the 

As early as 1929 a regular staff of musicians remained mjg^ ist 
school all summer. It usually consisted of a pig .st vioh » s ^\ iolinist , and 
During the early 1930's, these were Mme Monze < George s * , Ra(Jiana 
Yves Chardon, cellist, both of the Boston Symphony Orchest^ ^ a , aced 
Pazmor, soloist. After 1935, Paul Fedorovsky of ^^'^cJ^m 
Georges Fourel; and his wife Olga Avermo became the but by 
enthusiastically received, not only by the students 01 u Occasional 
the other schools on campus and by the general public o t tnev g ^ 
concerts were also given by this group at Bread Loaf, and Ma 
lectured there. . , t n even greater service. 

It seemed logical to put this professional music staflto^ ^ ^ therefore> 
Students were askmg permission to arrange tor pn ^ musicians irtto a Mid- 
Ruth Morize was authorized to organize uu isgr *\ c Morize became the 
dlebury Music Center, with separate identity. 1 Conservatory 
Director. She was at that time teaching organ v n in was pub i ishe d. The 
of Music and lecturing at Simmons A s epar a q{ Harvar d, 

faculty consisted of Clair Leonard / f p n?^ Av ;rino, soprano soloist; Frederic 
teachers of music and composers; Mme uiga m ^ Joaqufn Nin ^ u l- 

Tillotson and Mme Colette Lionne of the Longy ^ ^ Alfred zigheraj 
mell, pianists; Paul Fedorovsky, viohmst; 1 Georg s T wenty- Sl x 
cellist; and Miss Lota Curtiss, assistant organise su 
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students enrolled, living in the D. U. House or in the village. 
DoinV ZT- WCre , f d ln a Wide ran S e of theoretical music, harmony, counter- 
more 2 JH/ PP T™' b ° th instru mental and vocal. Tuition was $215 or 
Sk- S^ 8 ^??, r °° m - ThCre Was ful1 reciprocity with the Language 
fo Tn ex at M d Ml aUdUing Privile § es > or could enroll in a language course 
historl sifnl ; ^ \ tUdied a language for its diction for singers, or for music 
SuSmen^ * the , Langua S e Schools could take work in the Music Center, 
of fte3^ ? 7 leSS ° nS COuld be arran g ed > a fee, with any member 
Studio o the ^P'T, 5 ' organs > stu dios were available in the Music 
bvmv ole n? a ^. Pubklty and rese rvations for the Center were handled 
of the ColW^ • ^ aU - Hnal filiations were given; an official transcript 
music 8 W3S 1SSUCd f ° r theor y cours «; a certificate for the courses in applied 

summer 0^11^1 Was entirel y successful. The Center reopened in the 
BnTa we U knn J f enrollment of 41. New staff members were Horace 
an MCmS?, ° rC x, eStr u Ieader; Henri Dee ™g- teacher of pianoforte and 

Clawson, viotoc^T^S- f^™' 3 vi ° linist of concert renown = and Fm * 
by Horace S^T l"-? f feature was the organization of a fine orchestra 

and which p ayed tZT™* m6mberS ° f the Lan S ua S e Schools P artici P ated ' 
respondence and Irli. dramatlc s performances of the French School. Cor- 

^ MrtfJs^ n \ W ,T taken ° ver ^ the Lan S u ^ Schools Office, 
arrangement F?f v <tT ^ m 1940 with essentially the same staff and 
vmag|?henewaudiS S f Upied D " U " and two smaller houses in the 
for orchestra practice Th™ " • h ' gh SCh ° o1 Was used for S eneral meetings 30(1 
stopped abruptly by 'the * World VT^ S ' b " 1 plans for continuance were 

interest in music hoLv. t I*"' The Frenc h School continued its great 
Miss CuniS^ l 19 ! 1, Mme Averino ' Britt ' Ekon - Nin-Culmell and 
Horace Britt's orch^'tr a . unda y evening concerts were again popular, and 

several schools, and esSci a alir n t^ rf0rm ^ at the P 1 ^ 5 and °P erettaS ° f ^ 

The idea of aMusTr^r ^ grand finaIe of Moliere - 
the war had practical^ d n0t die ' though by 1943 the exigencies of 

1945, Miss ^S^TSS 1 ?? T** 8taff ° f the FrenCh * h °° L * 
was permitted to offer a Pi» n <T re Phui PP of the Paris Conservatory, 

of the Music Studio It had nuner Course on the campus and use the facilities 
its continuance Then in 1 qJ^d success > but th e war situation did not permit 
the Composers' Conference nnA t5° fes s° r AI an Carter of the College organized 
last two weeks in August !ftf\S , er Music Center > which took place in the 
and the Music Studio were itfi-^ 05 ?,-^ the Lan 8 u age Schools. The Chateau 
remained, but in general ther?, Unties. A few Language Schools students 
and this Conference It contin,^ 110 connection between the Language Schools 

Another intewoW SpS,^.? **** to Bennington in 1950. 
service, was the introduction^ £ wh,c h was tried in order to render greater 
a different school, and not for „ !> °? glnners course s, open only to students from 
School offered a bS2^££ Ua, f Credit - * began in 1933 when the Italian 
Schools who could find no memb ers of the French and Spanish 

emphasized that "it is J!? t °PP°rtunity during the winter. The bulletin 
not open to members of the Casa Italiana, and thus 
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constitutes no violation of the Middlebury requirement. . . A dozen students 
took the course each summer. In 1940, the Spanish School added a beginners 
course with 24 students from other schools enrolled; and in 1942 a course in 
Beginning Portuguese, with 19 students. The other schools picked up the idea, 
and in 1944 beginners' courses were offered in French, German Italian, 
Spanish; and also in Russian under the auspices of the French School (since the 
Russian School did not begin until 1945). The Spanish and Russian classes were 
usually the most popular. The Beginners' German class was given on the Middie- 
bury campus, not in Bristol. . , , „„„ 

In spite of the service rendered to certain students it became gradually 
apparent that these beginners' courses were interfering with the schools cardina! 
principles of concentration and isolation. Students talked English m those classes 
and practiced the new language in the laboratory, thus diminishing he intensity 
of their concentration on their major language. A decrease in the demand 
occurred also after the war was over. In 1947, Russian was the only beginners 
course offered, and for the last summer. No beginners' courses were given ^tnere- 
after in any of the schools until the opening of the Chinese School in 1966. 

The session of 1939 was highlighted by several distinguished visitors One ot 
them was Antoine de Saint-Exupery, brilliant novelist and aviat or. Vmd mem- 
ories remain of a dinner at Dog Team, attended also by Dorothy Thompso n or 
of a scene under a tree in front of East Forest, when Saint-Ex , ^as he was 
familiarly called, regaled a circle of friends with extraordinary stones of h s 
experience flying the mail (and a lion loose in the cargo) acros i the _ Medi 
terranean. He returned to France shortly afterward, insisted on being enlisted m 
the Air Corps, and disappeared over the Italian front in July 1944. 

The French School was particularly vulnerable to sudden ch anges <*«ed by 
World War II. Within a week after the close of the f 50 ^^^ 9 ^ 
Andre Morize was aboard the -H^^&^&SZ, The 
former colleague of the Harvard ROTC start in 1*1 « 
famous novehSand playwright had visited ^^^^^^t 
had been named Minister of Information; and Morize acce P«» gj" M rfze 
as his immediate assistant, Director of the Mimst ry of 
had been promoted to the rank of Officier of the Leg, on dHoniunu ■ *™> 
declaration^ of war in September 1939 until the Fall of France mJu ne 1* 
Morize labored superhumanly to tell the world the story ^aaamb .u 
treachery, and insidious power. His regu ar broadcast were h eartm 
countryTmoving appeals to his American ^^f^Z^e 1940, 
formed the basis for several books which he published later. ^ 
Devoirs d'aujourd'hui et Devoirs de demain and ™ . reached 

occupied after June 1940, Morize ^l^c^X^n 6ctoUr 2, 
Lisbon with great difficulty, and returned to this country oy a> 

badly shaken in spirit. rWrtor since 1935, and Acting 

Vincent Guilloton, who had been Assistant Director s.nce ^ ^ ^ 
Director in 1937 during Morize's absence took charg ot ^ ^ 

No word had been received from Morize but *™*f wfcssott but sh e and 
not get here. Mme Dussane had been apposed visu s Mmc 
Mme Moussu were unable to get transportation. Pierre de Lan 
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Dussane. Otherwise the faculty and the program were largely unchanged from 
1939; enrollment held up unexpectedly to capacity at 359. The morale of the 
whole school was a strange combination of sadness over the defeat of France, 
and an energetic determination to give expression to unshaken loyalty. 

Monze began early to plan for the summer of 1941. Mme Dussane again 
could not come; and Morize himself was really the Visiting Professor, pouring 
into his course on the Intellectual Background of the France of Today all the 
msights, experiences and emotions of his painful year. Enrollment dropped to 
287, as teachers of French began converting to Spanish. The Spanish School 
doubled m enrollment up to 238. Disheartened by job uncertainties, by the 
declining popularity of French, and the continuing bondage of France, the 
arriving students were met by a native French faculty under Morize's dynamic 
leadership which threw itself heart and soul into the task. Never was there a 
more serious, hard-working session. 

Distinguished visitors added their lustre. Jules Romains, famous French 
novelist and playwright, gave several informal talks. Directed by him, the world- 
premiere performance of his play Grace encore pour la Terre was given in 
Mcuunough. Juhen Green, French-American novelist, spoke on the profession 
tL \ m i Pr ° fessor An dre Mayer, with Mme Mayer, spent several days at 
conS! °VS y ^ Ws dramatic esca Pe France. Students and faculty 
kSS l ! t0 the Ameri can Field Service for a field ambulance which was 
A^erirnnl ^Vaine of the Middlebury French School; and $325 to the 
the^nP^ ? S ^ mce Com mittee for the feeding of French children. Among 
mental Son? ^ faCulty was Pierre DeI ^e, I young specialist in expefl- 
unlSly death"' ™ md the Passion brilhandy until his recent 



men?of \qa touched war low-point in 1942 and 1943 with enroll- 

of the sitnttL 311 ?/ t res P ectivel y- Even these totals were creditable in view 
queers ohS„ t en , had g ° nC into service - CoUe g« were scheduling summer 
Sfand'ntdf I stud ™*™* teachers to remain there. High-paying government 
"Francf is t IZT V, W ° m ° f the P ubIic ™ being told on all sides that 
ScSSjo^ 32^1 " * M lm ^" Enrolments in the Spanish 

A favorite See nt It f ^ many of them avowedly converting from French, 
teach French?" Paimh dming tebles was: "Sefiorita Jones, where do you 

enthmras^MoriJ^H 11 ? & 2' in qualit y and morale - Wit h determination and 
Vising Professofv^ p S S -f made these summer * memorable. Andre Mayer, 
^gave a sSrb^? ° f Ule ColI ^ e de F ^nce, Middlebury LittD- 

coUecte 8 d a pur^orT** °V he Main of F^nch Thought. The students 

quoting President Weveff %Ji SCholarshi P' ™* presented it with a letter 
and the honor of £S tL<Z h « ever - French Scho,ars maintain the ^ 
new courses were eJvt;J? ^ ' * e spint of Franc e is maintained." Several 
France Between the Two w ° ne ? ted tOWard the war - Guilloton lectured on 
the standard Red Cross en!; 315 '- B ° Hraer on War and Post-War France. Even 
in French. ln Flrst Ald was given (non-credit) on campus 

The physical situation became most difficult in 1943 with the advent of the 
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Navy V-12 unit of 500 men, and the adoption of the accelerated three-term 
calendar for the College. A special Science Summer Session was created. In order 
to house the Navy and the undergraduate students during the summer, the 
Spanish School was held at Bread Loaf, previous to the English School. The 
French School was limited to the Chateau, Painter, Starr, Hillside, and D. U. 
House. The overcrowded Chateau dining room had to have two sittings. Class- 
rooms were critically insufficient, and consultation rooms non-existent. Most 
damaging of all was the impossibility of maintaining any "isolation and con- 
centration". The school was submerged in the flood of English on the entire 
campus; 175 students who had pledged themselves to speak only French, sur- 
rounded by 700 students speaking nothing but English. The Navy boys could 
not be blamed for trying to get acquainted with the pretty French students. It 
was an untenable situation, but there was no alternative, and it had to be 
tolerated, with some amelioration, through 1945. 

Other important changes had been taking place. President Moody was 
granted leave of absence in October 1940 to become Commissioner of Chaplains 
for the U.S. Army. His duties were left in the hands of an Administrative Com- 
mittee, composed of Harry Owen, Professor of English and Director of the 
Bread Loaf School of English; Storrs Lee, Dean of Men; and myself as Chairman. 
Moody returned in April, 1941. During his absence, most of the plans f °rJ ne 
Language Schools as well as policies for the college had been in my hands. Then 
in the spring of 1942, Dr. Moody resigned as President effective after the June 
Commencement. The trustees asked me to be Acting President. These responsi- 
bilities lasted until Dr. Samuel S. Stratton was appointed President, effective 
January 1, 1943. At the same time I was named Vice President. I continued to 
act as Dean of the French School under Morize's direction. The problems, the 
heartaches, and the satisfactions of those years of 1940-43 were very deep. 

By the summer of 1944 the military situation in Europe had changed greatly, 
and with it the public attitude toward the study of French. The U. b. Army 
suddenly "discovered" that French was spoken in North Africa and 1 startea 
a crash program to give soldiers a fluent speaking knowledge of French tor us 
African operations. From then on, the Army Specialized Training Program 
(ASTP) gave great publicity to the urgent need for a study of fore.gn Images, 
all of them, especially the neglected Asian languages, and Jap anese "i ' P^jr- 
Pointedly, and in final refutation of the "Reading Method" which M.ddle- 
bury had combatted for 15 years, the Army insisted that a fluent peaking 
knowledge was the most important, and entirely feasible in a classroom situation. 
The "Army Method" was widely publicized as being something new. 

In point of fact, the "Army Method" was composed of element^ ' 
MiddleLy had long insisted: concentration «J£*^£^J& 
intensive oral practice. Students m the ASTP schools spent u f , 
hours a day £ class and laboratory practice, upon V^^^JSrf 
limited vocabulary of military utility. ^^J^J^^S S«Hal 
Learned Societies, led by Mortimer Graves, added other usetu out n 
features such as the use of a linguist to «P tan .^..^^JSo^. From 
"informant" to guide oral P^^l^Z^ ^^^ 
1946 to 1954, I was a member of the A.C.L.S. Committee on 
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FRENCH SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1946 
tront row l.-r. M. Bourcier, M. Pargment, Mr. Freeman, Mme Guilloton, M. Jasinski, M- 
Morize, Mme Morize, Mme Gall-Bernot, M. Guilloton. Mme Moussu 

Program, happily encouraging the new trend. Led by the Reader's Digest and 
otner popular magazines, the American public began calling on the colleges and 
1 D ™ S to ad °Pt the "Army Method", and to insist that students could and 
should learn to speak a foreign language. 

enmH?, ,?^! 16 French Sch001 was immediate, even unexpected. The 
ZtZ t 1 t 9 l , 44 e bOUnCed back to 257 - and to 317 the following summer. At 
to tS n 6 ? 6 ' 6 Spamsh Sch0 ° 1 ' havin S been ^t from its high of 326 in 1942 
200 *J ™ T CapaCUy of Bread maintained that figure of a Utile over 
Z % S T™ ers - The l at e-war and post-war summers were good ones for 

schirbS^ • ^^^ate students, especially girls, came to summer 
SKLSST J 7 n0t g ° abroad - Vetera » men returned from overseas 
emolSenTs t , ^ , rCSt J n foreign and cultures. Increasing language 

C newtSerfr 811 ? 1 ^ ^ CrCated 3 ^ ^ 
was noticeably LerS ZtiT^ m lhC .° ral skl " S - The aVeragC T 
More diffir ,1^ 8 - these years > without any lowering in quality. 

of nS tSsSzz sr r, ? nced , in French p r ° fess °"- 7116 flow 

were often p« S™" nt>t - yet Teachers in this country 

ment resulted in n«r V, ° Wn lnsUt utions. The unexpected jump in enroll- 
^y^CS^SI^^ m the — erfof 1944 and 1945. 
andauth ritvonim^L, " , ,"?* Andl€ Prudhomme, from Princeton, jum' 
situation 2 on t^^g?*"- He courses on France ' s international 

Harvard^Sersh^dnn/L* 35 * " CW e,ement in the situation of Andre Morize. 

to remain on dut/durfnJ T ^ * 1943 * re< l uirin S aI1 its facult y memberS 
y aunng *** entIr * year, and forbidding them to hold any other 
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position or to earn any regular salary from another institution. All our attempts 
at negotiation or compromise failed. Morize kept his title as Director, and laid 
the plans for the faculty and curriculum as energetically as ever. But during the 
summers of 1944 and 1945 he was "on leave"; Vincent Guilloton was the Acting 
Director, in full charge. Morize came up from Cambridge for the opening week- 
end, met with the faculty and students, made a few visits during the session, and 
delivered a few special lectures, but did no teaching. 

The summer session of 1945 was the only one I have ever missed at Middle- 
bury. The day after V-E day, May 8, a call from Washington asked me to take 
charge of the foreign language work in the Army Education program overseas, 
beginning at once. With the encouragement of Stratton, Morize, and the trustees, 
I accepted, seeing in the assignment some good experience, and some contacts 
profitable to Middlebury. First came the recruiting of faculty for the two pro- 
jected G.I. universities in Biarritz, France, and Shrivenham, England. Trips to the 
Pentagon alternated with frantic planning to leave the Middlebury program in 
orderly shape for Claude Bourcier to assume my duties as Acting Dean. Leaving 
Middlebury in June, I was soon in Biarritz where I was appointed Head of the 
Liberal Arts Section and of the Languages Branch of the Army University of 4000 
soldiers. It was indeed a very valuable experience, both in university administra- 
tion, and in the opportunity to see France emerging from the war. Many of my 
colleagues and students there have remained permanent friends. Radio broad- 
casts, speeches to groups, and meetings with Middlebury friends and associates 
occupied every extra moment. But President Stratton wanted me back in Middle- 
bury, so after two sessions I applied for release, and returned in early February 
1946. 

Andre Morize's last session as Director was the summer of 1946. Harvard 
consented to give him leave by special waiver so that he could be present in 
full and personal charge for the last time. Every effort was exerted to make it 
a gloriously successful summer. Rene Jasinski of the Sorbonne came as Visiting 
Professor; and nearly all the old faithful staff of the previous decade was there. 
The enrollment was up to 351, the largest in the school's history. Many of the 
students were veterans, back for "refresher" training. Morize's course was on his 
scholarly specialization: Men and Ideas in the XVITIth Century. 

August 8 was a special "farewell day" for Morize. Distinguished guests came 
to honor him: Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador; M. Chambon, Consul General 
in Boston; Baron de Cabrol, Vice Consul; M. Guedenet, Cultural Attach*; 
Waldo Leland, Director of the ACLS; William Berrien, Chairman of Harvard s 
Department of Romance Languages, and others. An impressive ceremony was 
held in Mead Chapel, at which the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon M. Bonnet. Farewell tributes were addressed to Morize by !>tratton 
and myself. At the close of the session, farewell parties with gifts were given 
by the faculty and the school. Everyone realized that this was the end of an era 

Morize's final Report to the President is a plea for the continuation of the 
standards of quality which have been mercilessly maintained. . . ^ 
school like this is worth exactly what its faculty is worth It is toa large 
extent a work of love" . He pleads for an enrichment of the library, tor 
g*ater flexftmty of space on the cLpus to provide for the crucial separate of 
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schools — the isolation necessary for total immersion in the culture; but above 
all for the maintenance of quality of instruction. 

Morize continued to teach at Harvard until his retirement in January 1951, 
assuming important responsibilities in the department. On January 12, a host of 
his former pupils, colleagues and friends gave him an affectionate farewell dinner 
at the Statler Hotel in Boston. William Locke of M.I.T. headed the arrangements; 
he gave me the honor of being toastmaster. Not long afterward, Morize went 
back to Paris to live, his health undermined by the savage demands he had 
always made upon his magnificent physique. He continued his interest in Middle- 
bury, and remained in contact with many former Middlebury teachers living in 
trance. He died of lung cancer after considerable suffering, on October 3, 1957. 
A seminar room in the College Library bears his name. 

Karely does one see an academic organization which reflects so completely 
and expresses so faithfully the ideals, the actions, and the personality of one per- 
son, as did the French School of Andre Morize. He showed supreme skill in 
organization. Adopting and strengthening the Stroebe-de Visme concept of 
separation and concentration, he worked out its implementation to a nearly 
la™ P attern - His insistence upon the highest quality, even in the intermediate 
trSf COUrse V he effecti ve combination of literary, cultural, and teacher- 
ah™7 8 iT ; ' he balancing of the academic with drama, music and relaxation; 
es2; a i f * absolutel y stric * observance of the pledge of no English-these 
2 a St? ?* T Sd thdr success to his wi sdom and skill. By his preeminence 
different ™ teache , r > and lecturer, he set the highest ideals. He taught many 
cELST^**** LitCratUre of the X ™th and XlXth centuries, 
SSSf^?' the Intellectu al Background of France-all with a 
SETS? collet ******* a d epth of insight! and a brilliance of expression, 

He ^JSrf? 8 StudentS thrilled to watch ^d despaired of emulating, 
the warmth !ff 1° * E ® eat schooV > he mad e it a uniquely human place by 
COTilSnlJ 18 T P! rsonalit y- ^e whole school had an atmosphere of 

of a facultv ,,St2 1 - 3Veau was a goring place symbolic of the solidarity 
ordinal menSrl adimra * on affection for its leader. With an 
ofttn^SCS^oSSS^^y '"P"™ over *e younger students, 
the light usualTv L™7- f He was avaiIa °le for consultation at all hours; 
stop Ed as TmfoS- m hlS ° ffice UntU 2:00 a - m - and anyone felt free to 
summers, he siSES? ° r ° e ' acad emic or personal. For twenty-one 
of humor, good tasT ! au? CrVedly ' j°y° u sly, sustained by a wonderful sense 
on a Sunday morning !'J^ - f^' which enabIed him to lead chapel service 
Gentilhomme with ff ? e eVening clown Le Gran d Turc in Le Bourgeois 

Speakin *. effectiveness. 
"Thus is fofged thVSainwS^r^ ° n Memoria l Day 1918, Morize said: 
the souls of the brave Our act generation to generation links together 

... and he concluded with * « f*- etemal 5 ° nl y their appearance is transitory" 
so long as living men remam »" ° n ^ Maete riinck: "Death has no victory 
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THE BUILDERS 
The Spanish School 

Juan Centeno, 1931-1949 

It was not an easy matter to replace the dynamic and aristocratic Julian 
Moreno-Lacalle. Young Juan Centeno, a member of the summer faculty since 
1929, was learning fast, but was not yet ready. The obvious choice for the head 
of the Spanish School in 1930 was Dr. Carlos Concha. He had been a regular 
member of Lacalle's summer faculty since 1923, a scholarly and popular teacher 
of Spanish-American literature and civilization. A graduate of the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru, with the degree of Doctor of Political Science, he 
had taught there, and had also been the private secretary of the president of Peru. 
Political changes forced both of them to leave the country in 1923. After a year 
at Villanova, Dr. Concha was appointed instructor at Yale. Following Lacalle's 
resignation, President Moody persuaded him to come to Middlebury as Professor 
of Spanish and Dean of the Spanish School for the entire year. 

Dr. Concha set about recruiting a strong faculty for 1930. Lacalle's goodwill 
facilitated the return of many of the 1929 faculty— Juan Centeno, Alicia Acosta, 
Margarita de Mayo, Miguel de Zarraga. He secured the acceptance of the Chilean 
poetess Gabriela Mistral, and announced her in the bulletin, but she was unable 
to come. The Visiting Professor from Spain was Dr. Samuel Gili-Gaya, a foremost 
authority on Spanish phonetics and philology, a teacher in the Centra de Estudios 
Historicos in Madrid. Another addition was Javier Lasso de la Vega, Secretary of 
the National Library in Madrid, an historian of Spanish art. It was a good 
summer, with an enrollment of 81. Social activities continued the Lacalle tradition, 
with emphasis on folk-songs taught by Sefiora Alhambra and dances taught by 
Sefiorita Cortes. n 

Carlos Concha had been appointed for two years. In October, IV JU, 
President Moody was surprised by his request for immediate release. Volatile 
Politics in Peru had changed again, and he now wished to accept an appointment 
as Peruvian Ambassador to Bolivia. Subsequently he was Minister of Foreign 
Relations and Secretary of State in Peru for several years, and represented Peru 
in the difficult negotiations in Washington with Ecuador over the border war. 
At that time, he paid a visit to the Centenos in Middlebury. He died still young 
in 1944. 

The selection of Dr. Samuel Gili-Gaya as his replacement was a wise and safe 
choice. He had been successful with the students here; he was a recognized 
scholar, noted in his field; he had had good experience teaching foreigners at 
the Centro and at the Institute Escuela, and had been a Visiting Professor at the 
University of Puerto Rico in 1929-30. He was given the title of Director of the 
Spanish School. Since he was in Spain, a resident Dean was needed to teach, and 
to administer the affairs of the school, during the winter. Moody appointed a 
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young Puerto Rican, Clemente Pereda, who had graduated from Peabody College 
for Teachers, and had his Master's degree from Columbia. 

The session of 1931 was conspicuous for the visit of Gabriela Mistral, who 
did finally come, as Visiting Professor from Spanish America. She had been a 
principal of public schools in Chile, Visiting Professor at Columbia, and Coun- 
sellor of Latin-American Affairs in the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations. She later became the first woman to 
receive the Nobel Prize for poetry. Her course on Spanish-American literature 
and her special lectures on her own poetry were a personal triumph. She was a 
motherly person, tender, genuine, with great human-interest appeal. She presented 
her native land as a "motherland". Especially for the women students, she 
represented a great spiritual personality, the woman in the center of a Greek 
tragedy. Idealism was at its height, coincident with the establishment of the 
Republic in Spain in April 1931. 

A noteworthy addition to the faculty was the very intelligent Pilar de 
Madariaga, Doctor of Philosophy from Madrid, instructor in Spanish at Vassar, 
sister of the famous Oxford scholar Salvador Madariaga. She returned for the 
summer of 1932, and then later for several summers in the 1940's. Dr. Gili-Gaya 
gave a special seminar on research to encourage the candidates for the new 
D.M.L. degree; courses on phonetics and Don Quijote, and special evening 
lectures on Garcia-Lorca and the vanguard poets. The new Dean, Clemente 
Pereda, resigned at the end of the summer. He was an earnest, deep personality, 
but his sensitive nature had no taste for the hard facts and routines of administra- 
tion. He returned to Puerto Rico. 

President Moody now decided that Juan Centeno had had a sufficient ap- 
prenticeship. He called him in Syracuse in August 1931 and persuaded him 
to accept an immediate appointment as Associate Professor of Spanish, winter 
session, and Dean of the Spanish School. Centeno had first come to our attention 
through Pierre Thomas of the French School when they were colleagues in the 
University of Oregon in 1928-29. Moreno-Lacalle had invited him to join the 
summer faculty in 1929 on the recommendation of Dr. Solalinde, the great 
medievalist, who knew him at Wisconsin. 

Juan Augusto Centeno was educated in Madrid, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the University of Madrid in 1927. He then came to 
the University of Wisconsin as a graduate fellow in bacteriological medicine. 
Disappointed with the opportunities which were opened to him for medical 
research there, and having no close relatives in Spain, he turned gradually, 
through the influence of Dr. Solalinde, to the teaching of Spanish literature and 
culture, in which he had also received a solid education in Madrid. A high order 
of intelligence, utter conscientiousness, and an engagingly modest personality 
were his superlative qualifications both as a teacher and an administrator. 

At Wisconsin he met Miss Catherine Tripp, who was studying Spanish 
there; they were married in June 1929, thus beginning an ideal partnership in 
which she was not only wife and mother, but also a devoted secretary, adminis- 
trative assistant, and Spanish School hostess. When they came to Middlebury 
from Syracuse she enroUed as a student, earning her A.B. degree in the class of 
1933, and her M.A. in 1942. 
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JUAN CENTENO 
Dean and .Director of the Spanish School, 
1931-1949; Professor of Spanish, Middle- 
bury College, 1931-1947 




Dr. Gili-Gaya returned again from Spain as Visiting Director in the summers 
of 1932 and 1933, but he delegated all the administrative functions of the school 
to the new Dean Centeno. A noteworthy new member of the faculty was young 
Joaquin Casalduero, Licenciado and Doctor en Filosofia y Letras from the 
University of Madrid, then teaching at Smith College, after short periods at One 
Universities of Strasbourg, Marburg, Cambridge and Oxford. He was destined 
to become one of the most important men in the history of the school, in lengtn 
of service, and in the significance of his contributions, as teacher, adviser, ana 
on several occasions Acting Director. 

Manuel Garcia-Blanco came to Middlebury first in 1932 as instructor, return- 
ing in 1935, and later as Visiting Professor. Doctor en Filosofia y Letras ttom 
the University of Madrid, most of his career was spent at the University oi 
Salamanca where he was successively Professor, and bigWy influential Secretary 
of the University. His successful teaching here, and especially his later coopera- 
tion with the Middlebury Graduate School of Spanish in Spain, were most valu- 
able. The Visiting Professor in 1932 was Dr. Salvador Salazar, a j^^ h ~ 
leader of cultural activity in Havana, president of Cuban Academy g™^** 
and author. He gave scholarly lectures on Spanish-Amencai l and Xuban uterature 
Young Juan Caitellano, also Doctor en Letras from Madrid, returned, as did the 
charming Pilar de Madariaga. " „.„,.,«■ with a 

The atmosphere of the'school was particularly ^^^IS^Sd 
high proportion of young teachers. The new y-born Itahan S^P^Jg 
along^with the French School, in the annual ^^^^J%^SZ 
dancts. The schedule of plays was ambitious, ^Jgj^^TSTI 
Salazar The "Juegos Florales" and Literary ^P^.^"^^* 
highlight. Held in tfe Hepburn Zoo, the ^^^'g^S^S 
men all dressed in tuxedo; the ladies in flowery costumes, vr. 
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the ^'Sostendor"; Catherine Centeno was the "Reina". 

"Mother" Mason's garden was always the focal point of the outdoor activities: 
teas, folk-singing after the evening meal, informal dramatics. "Mother" Mason 
herself was considered almost a member of the faculty, and appears in all the 
group pictures. Miss Rose Martin, a graduate of the school and teacher in the 
winter session, was a regular member of the staff, not teaching, but invaluable in 
the office for the whole range of administrative duties. The Sunday evening religi- 
ous services continued, without the aid of a Chaplain. Dr. Gili-Gaya, with a very 
human sense of humor, explained that as a good Free Mason, (Spanish Masons 
have a strong moral code quite separate from the Church) he couldn't lead 
Chapel unless everyone did. So each member of the faculty took his turn at 
the lectern, reading some religious or ethical selections. Dr. Casalduero used to 
read passages from La Vida de Santa Teresa. The services were discontinued 
after 1934. 

Fortune did not smile on the session of 1933. This was the depth of the 
Depression; teachers were out of a job or their salaries were cut. Gabriela 
Mistral had planned to return, and was announced, but was unable to come. 
The teaching staff numbered seven— Gili-Gaya, Centeno, Casalduero, Sra. 
Acosta, Srtas de Mayo, the new Elena Araujo, and Margot Arce, appointed late 
as Visiting Professor from Puerto Rico, upon Mistral's recommendation. These 
seven gave eleven courses to an enrollment of 39 students. Only 28 students 
lived in Hepburn that summer. It was a discouragingly low point, as indeed for 
the other Middlebury schools and for all summer schools around the country. 

Dr. Gili-Gaya, sensing in all honesty that a Visiting Director was not needed 
and could not be afforded in a school of that size, resigned at the end of the 
summer. President Moody asked Juan Centeno to take the helm alone. Still 
over-modest, and feeling the need of an important name to give prestige to the 
school, Centeno asked for a Visiting Director for one more summer. Dr. Miguel 
Romera Navarro, Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, literary historian, 
editor, and lecturer, was named Director for 1934. He taught courses in Old 
Spanish, and Contemporary Prose. Convinced of the value of prominent names, 
he replaced several of the "old guard." Dr. Guillermo Rivera of Harvard came to 
teach the Golden Age Novel, and the Eighteenth Century. Dr. Louis Solano of 
Harvard was shared with the French and Italian Schools in a course in Romance 
Linguistics, taught in English. Again, a faculty of seven gave eleven courses. 
Enrollment rose to 52. But prominent names and high scholarship alone were 
not the solution to the problem at hand. A certain spirit of informal friendliness 
seemed to be lacking among the newcomers; there was no friction, but they did 
not seem to be "simpatico." Budget problems with the president and treasurer 
remained crucial and unsolved. Dr. Navarro resigned the directorship in No- 
vember. This time, President Moody persuaded Juan Centeno to "go it alone", 
retaining simply the title of Dean. The "interregnum" was over; the "Centeno 
era was fully in his hands. 

He made no drastic changes in the session of 1935 It was not in his nature 
to be radical or to seek publicity; and anyway, he had been in charge of the 
entire administrative side of the school for four years His two chief tasks were 
to balance the budget, and to recreate an atmosphere of warmth and congenial 
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participation. The first was difficult, with the enrollment holding at 54; but he 
reduced the teaching faculty to five, besides Louis Solano who was shared with 
the French and Italian. He taught two major courses himself, Advanced 
Composition, and Introduction to Spanish Literature. He persuaded Garcia- 
Blanco, who had been so enthusiastically received in 1932, to return as Visiting 
Professor. Joaquin Casalduero also returned after a summer's absence. These 
two men, eminent scholars and warm personalities, helped to set the tone. 

Centeno himself was peculiarly endowed to achieve the second objective. 
Outwardly calm and poised, though inwardly intense, persuasive rather than 
forceful, stimulating a response of friendship and confidence in others, he 
moulded the faculty and students into a close-knit cooperating group. Known 
formally as "el decano", and with affectionate familiarity as "Juanito", he 
emphasized the community and full participation. Recalling some of the devices 
of Lacalle, he developed the general singing of folk-songs in the dining-room 
after meals, or at twilight in "Mother" Mason's garden. The rather out-moded 
formal "Juegos Florales" were replaced by a literary competition with prizes 
awarded at a special gathering. Daily menus were mimeographed and distributed 
at table, with jokes, proverbs, and four-line "coplas populares" for conversation- 
starters. A complex system (borrowed back from the French School) of rotation 
in the dining room and around the tables, forced everyone to get acquainted with 
each other and with the faculty. Dances, games, skits, and informal dramatic 
readings stressed individual participation. Visitors from Spain, accustomed to its 
formal university traditions, were astonished that the faculty not only lived with 
the students, but actually "played" with them. 

The outbreak of the Civil War in Spain gave an unexpected character to the 
summer of 1936 and had a tremendous influence on following summers. The 
Centenos had spent the first semester of 1934 on leave in Spain, and had sensed 
the gathering storm. The Frente Popular— composed of Republican-Loyalists, 
Socialists and some Communists— was opposed by the Nationalists-Fascists. 
The polarization was proceeding rapidly to general strikes, the burning of 
churches, and violent excesses. General Franco returned from Morocco at the 
head of a well-organized revolt against the elected Republican government; and 
the Civil War began in July 1936. Faculty and students in Middlebury gathered 
around "Mother" Mason's short wave radio in Hepburn to hear the latest 
communiques. The faculty members were all Loyalists, on the side of the Re- 
public, in a broad spectrum of opinion. The moderate Garci'a-Blanco, returning 
for his third summer, was naturally much worried about his family whom he had 

left in Salamanca. . . „„ „ , . „ 

Dr. Centeno had difficulty constituting his faculty for 1936, due partly to the 
Spanish situation. Margot Arce and Marcial Dorado, who J"" ""^' ^ 
not come. Dr. Federico Sanchez-y-Escribano taught the Methods course An- 
other newcomer in the faculty of six was Salvador D.namarca, a vigorous young 
instructor from Harvard, specializing in phonetics, who caw back for _ many 
summers. Garcia-Blanco gave a timely series o lectures on the pohtical I srtuauon 
in Spain and the social background of the C vil War. There 
between the Spanish and Italian School faculties, led by the Italian School director 
Miss Bosano. 
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PEDRO SALINAS 
Professor at the University of Madrid until 
1936; frequently Visiting Professor, Middle- 
bury Spanish School thereafter 



JORGE GUILLEN 
Professor at the Universities of Seville and 
Santander until 1935; frequently Visiting 
Professor, Middlebury Spanish School there- 
after 



Centeno considered Spanish art an important cultural aspect of the curriculum. 
In this, he was greatly assisted by his good friend Arthur K. D. Healy, then living 
in Middlebury, and later Artist in Residence and Professor at the College. 
Together they secured reproductions of famous Spanish paintings, and set up 
an exhibit in Hepburn, with a guide-leaflet showing in what American cities and 
museums the originals could be seen. Mr. Healy also painted the front and sets 
for a marionette stage or "teatrito" in which genuine puppets on strings presented 
Spanish playlets, manipulated by Mrs. Centeno and students. The curtains also 
were designed by Mr. Healy, and the artistic velvet appliques were sewed on by 
Mrs. Paul Moody. The "teatrito" had a considerable repertory and was used for 
many summers. The Spanish School used the old Playhouse on Weybridge St. 
for its formal plays. 

The Civil War in Spain soon began to make distinguished intellectuals, 
scholars, and teachers available in this country. Before the war began, Pedro 
Salinas had accepted an appointment at Wellesley for the academic year 1936-37, 
and had to escape through France in the fall of 1936. Unable to return to Spain, 
he came to Middlebury as Visiting Professor in the summers of 1937 and 1938. 
Dr Salinas had had good contact with American students as Director of the 
Courses for Foreign Students of the Centra, Professor at the University of Madrid, 
and General Secretary of the Summer University of Santander. More importantly, 



he was a well-known poet, having published several volumes of excellent poetry, 
as well as literary articles and reviews. He taught two courses: Contemporary 
Poetry, and Romanticism, in 1937; the Modern Novel, and Baroque Literature, 
in 1938. He also gave frequent evening "charlas" or informal chats on personal 
reminiscences, Spanish literary figures and topics. Middlebury College awarded 
him the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, in August 1937. Casalduero, 
Sanchez y Escribano and Dinamarca completed a teaching staff of the highest 
quality. 

To the same group in 1938, Margot Arce was added as Guest Professor from 
Puerto Rico, well remembered from 1933, teaching courses in Spamsh-Amencan 
literature. "Mother" Mason retired as Superintendent of Dormitories after the 
session of 1936, greatly regretted by all; and died in 1938. Two courses were 
given in English, shared among the French, Italian, and Spanish Schools: 
Louis Solano's Romance Linguistics; and the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages, by Professor James B. Tharp, a nationally known leader in language 
circles. The following year, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, likewise nationally 
known, and a hispanist as well, gave the methods course, jointly for the three 
schools, in English The instruction was excellent, but after careful observation, 
it was decided to discontinue joint courses in English. It became evident that they 
constituted too great an interruption to the students' habit and pledge of thinking 
and speaking in only one language. . 

Jorge Guillen came to the Spanish School in the summer of 1939. A close 
friend of Pedro Salinas, he too was a poet of genius, renowned in the literary ana 
academic world of Spain. Professor at the University of Sevilla and also at 
Santander, he had stayed on at Sevilla after 1936, but had sent his family to safety 
in France. At Salinas' suggestion, he came to Middlebury College m the first 
semester of 1938-39 to replace Centeno, on leave travelling m Mffl».AteW 
summer of 1939 here, he spent a year at McGill, and then went to Wellesley 
Mowing Salinas, where he taught for many years, returning: frequency to 
Middlebury in the summer. Many consider him one of Europe s best poets m ias 
time. Mild-mannered, soft-spoken, genuinely friendly, a true ans ocrat of die 
intellect, he was a brilliant success at the school, m his courses °° ^jnc Poetty 
and Cervantes, in the Monday evening "charlas", and in the who social Ufe 
of the school. In 1940, he taught Contemporary Literature, and Popular Currents 

° f S Stter L SsSg addition to the 1939 faulty was Richard TJg 
bilingual, he taught history at the University of Puerto Rico; then Senior 
Assistant in the Division of Cultural Relations for L ^ 
Department of State. A man of big frame and forceful P»?*Jj K 
coise on the Social Evolution of ^ 2 ^ 3 ^£%j£St 
success. He returned to Middlebury m 1942 and 1943, a™ was, d 
1944, but the war prevented. Professor Jose Arce of Drouth College made 
in that summer one of the early motion pictures of 0* «W ddition 
The same strong team continued m the ^^f^f' Madrid^a notable 
of another Spanish exile, Jose L6pez-Rey -of SL Protection of Art 

authority on Spanish art, and member of *e ^^™e 
Works during the Civil War. His was a Middlebury romance, ne mei an 
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Senorita Justa Arroyo who with her sister Arsenia brought much popularity to 
a program of instruction in Spanish folk-dances and songs. Miss Concha Breton, 
who had been here in 1926, joined the faculty and came as a regular member for 
many years. Joaquin Nin-Culmell, an excellent young pianist and composer, 
member of the Middlebury Music Center faculty in 1938 to 1940, was shared 
with the Spanish School and gave a series of illustrated lectures on Spanish 



music 



The years of World War II, 1941 through 1946, were a high point for the 
Middlebury Spanish School, a period of outstanding success and prestige. Several 
distinct factors combined to bring this about, under the wise, thorough, and 
dedicated leadership of Juan Centeno, who had at last accepted the title of 
Director. 

The first factor, which we have already seen beginning to operate, was the 
Spanish Civil War and Franco's victory in April 1939. The flight of intellectuals 
from Spain made it possible for the Spanish School to welcome to its faculty in 
successive summers many of Spain's finest minds — statesmen, poets and teachers. 
Pedro Salinas and Jorge Guillen became familiar faces at the school. In 1941 the 
Visiting Professor was the renowned phonetician Tomas Navarro Tomas, Pro- 
tessor at the University of Madrid and the Centro, member of the Spanish 
Academy. He had fled from Spain and accepted a chair at Columbia. Middlebury 
College had awarded him the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, in 1940. 
ne taught the regular course in phonetics, made a series of recordings of phonetics 

StU DtS 311(1 gave s P ecial lecture *- He too became a familiar and 
aomued ngure in the school, returning many times as Visiting Professor or 

toS* m S^ f faculty - A scholarl y he "P*** 1 a 

SSi™ ? 8C ° f Ph ° netic theor y' tasisted "Pon V mastery of phonetic 
^KS^"" res P ected bv hls students. 

Casto A?S I f rSOnaIity who ^g 311 coming in 1941 was Don Americo 
Hispanic jL^n^ ' W3S announced * the foremost scholar in 
AnSSfiin^ *f K menter of ^ yo«°ger generation of Spanish teachers. 
W?Sff£j2fSS ? Dter ° f UtCrary ^versies, he had left Spain in 

and w* ten ttStr HTf * " ^ ^ WisCODSin ' " ad Tm 
weeks of the sessio^ g * * senes of s ^ cial Iectures in the last two 



^^££?Z^ 9 £Z% ^ f fy Enri ^ e K-Canedo, poet, 
on the theatre and 2 hT ? pamsh Acade my» and the chief authority 
after Irt^teSSS^SS" 1 ? He to ° had fled from Madrid ' 

The mi ernhS 3 ^tf SSL? \ V™*"* to Argentina, 
de lo. Rios. ProfeSor of PoIiticTSi ^ ^ebury was Don Fernando 
^P^succ^ssiv^J^f^^^ » University of Madrid, he 
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summers in Middlebury, in the K.D.R. House and later in the Zeta Psi House 
on Franklin Street, even before 1945. His daughter Laura was married in Mid- 
dlebury to Francisco Garcia-Lorca, future Director of the Spanish School. 

There were many other refugees from Spain on the faculty during these years. 
Several came from the staff of the Instituto Escuela in Madrid: Sofia Novoa, 
Marina Romero, Isabel Garcia-Lorca. Others were Jose del Pino, Maria Diez de 
Ofiate, Justina Ruiz. Tomas Navarro's daughter Joaquina came from Paris to 
assist him. Soledad Salinas joined her father at Middlebury where she was courted 
and married by young Juan Marichal, now professor at Harvard. Jorge Guillen's 
family came with him. Stephen Gilman, a student in 1940 and 1941 after gradu- 
ating from Princeton, met and married Guillen's daughter Teresa. They too are 
now at Harvard. Many exiles, young and old, found at Middlebury a quiet haven 
after the anguished death of the Republic, and came to love it as a second home. 

The second factor which contributed to the success of this period was the 
"Good Neighbor Policy." President Roosevelt recognized early the importance 
of hemispheric solidarity during a global conflict, and consciously developed a 
policy of making citizens of the United States better informed about Americans of 
all the Americas. This was nothing new to the Middlebury Spanish School, which 
from the very beginning had included Spanish America on an equal basis with 
European Spain. Teachers had come from Chile, Peru, Mexico and Cuba to ex- 
plain the special characteristics of their literature and culture, and even of their 
language. Middlebury was therefore ready, and could respond without hypocrisy 
to the invitation of the Department of State to feature "our good neighbors to the 
south" and to orient teachers of Spanish in that direction. Centeno had good con- 
tacts with the Department of State, choosing from its nominees for appointments 
only those men of letters or diplomats who were at the same time university men 
and adaptable to our academic atmosphere. 
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Americo Castro's special lecture series in 1941 treated the conquest of Amer- 
ica, and Great Figures of Spanish-American Literature. Tomas Navarro's course 
that year dealt with the Spanish language in America. Salvador Dinamarca, a 
Chilean, gave the Introduction to Spanish-American Literature. Jose Arce gave 
a rotating series of courses on the social, economic and cultural background of 
contemporary Spanish-America. 

In 1942, Diez-Canedo, the Visiting Professor treated "the theatre of La Plata 
in relation to the theatre of the whole continent." Richard Pattee of the State 
Department returned after an absence of two years, to deal with the Evolution of 
Caribbean America. Raimundo Lazo from the University of Havana taught the 
Spanish-American Novel. Fortunate were those who heard Pedro Salinas analyze 
the Lyric Poetry of Ruben Dario. At that memorable August Commencement in 
1942, one of the four men on whom I conferred honorary degrees was Francisco 
Castello-Najera, Mexican Ambassador to the United States since 1935, former 
President of the Council of the League of Nations. 

It was not forgotten that Portuguese is also a major language of South Amer- 
ica. A course in Beginning Portuguese was offered in 1942 and elected by 19 
students, under the special arrangement of beginners' courses open to members 
of other schools. The class was successful and evidently answered a need, but 
had to be discontinued because of the move to Bread Loaf. 

The Department of State, through the Division of Cultural Relations, gave 
active support to the Spanish- American program of the school in 1943 by send- 
ing two Visiting Professors: Daniel Samper Ortega, former Director of the Co- 
lombian National Library, and Max Dickman, Argentine critic and writer. Rich- 
ard Pattee, besides his regular course on the social evolution of Spanish-America, 
directed a series of relevant lectures on the contemporary situation, which brought 
to Middlebury a number of distinguished authorities. Other members of the fac- 
ulty added to the same emphasis, as for example, Mariano Picon-Salas of Chile, 
former Director of Culture in the Ministry of Education in Venezuela, who ex- 
plained the Cultural History of Hispano-America. 

In another constructive move, continued for several years, the State Depart- 
ment through the Institute of International Education, gave special residence 
awards to Spanish-American students unable to return to their homes during the 
short summer vacation. In this way each summer, five or more scholarship holders 
from Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Venezuela and elsewhere were enabled to spend 
a summer at Middlebury, and contributed greatly to the atmosphere of the school. 

Complications caused by the war interfered considerably with plans for the 
summers of 1944 and 1945. Richard Pattee and Anderson-Imbert, announced 
for 1944, were unable to come. Instead, Jose Maria Chacon y Calvo, former 
Ambassador of Cuba to Madrid, taught Spanish-American Poetry. The Depart- 
ment of State was delighted to persuade this high Cuban intellectual to make his 
first visit to the United States. Professor Sergio Bagu, Argentinian economist and 
lecturer on post-war social problems, gave popular courses for three summers on 
Contemporary Hispanic-America. In 1 945, the State Department sent the friendly 
Octavio Paz, Ambassador of Mexico to India. In 1946, it was the influential 
Antonio Castro Leal, former Rector of the University of Mexico. Dr. Raimundo 
Lazo, of the University of Havana, Vice-President of the International Institute 
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of Ibero- American Literature, well-remembered from 1942, returned to give 
courses on the Spanish language in America, and on the Indigenous Theme in 
Spanish-American Literature. His wife, professor of the history of art at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, lectured on Spanish-American architecture, sculpture and 
painting. 

During these half-dozen years from 1941 to 1946, the Middlebury Spanish 
School was a rallying-point and focus for the leading men and women of letters 
and intellectuals of Hispanic culture from all over the world. In no other single 
institution in the world, especially after the Spanish Civil War, could poets, au- 
thors, professors, diplomats from Spain meet in such an informal and stimulating 
setting with their colleagues and counterparts from Hispanic America. They 
gathered here from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Chile, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Peru, Uruguay, Colombia. Here they found men and women of like minds, a 
body of eager listeners and alert pupils. Here they found congenial spirits, a re- 
laxed but intellectual atmosphere, an opportunity to talk and write and think. A 
mingling of accents, a sharing of viewpoints and ideas representing the whole 
Hispanic world took place on the Middlebury campus. For those fortunate enough 
to participate in it, it was an unforgettable experience. 

Enriched by exiles from Spain, and strengthened by the "Good Neighbor 
Policy", the Spanish School responded with a surprising success of numbers. The 
war in Europe and the defeat of France made it impossible for teachers to go 
abroad, and they came to Middlebury instead. The French language and French 
culture were popularly branded as finished and dead. High schools eliminated 
courses in French, and forced French teachers to convert to Spanish in order to 
hold their jobs. Middlebury was the obvious place, especially for former French 
School students. From an enrollment of 60 in 1939, the Spanish School doubled 
to 1 16 in 1940 (including 44 coining from the other schools, chiefly the French). 
It more than doubled again, to 238 in 1 94 1 (including 98 from the other schook) ; 
and reached a record total of 326 in 1942 (including 103 from the other schools). 
It would have been impossible to accommodate them, except for the : completion 
of Gifford Hall, occupied by the Spanish School for the first tune m 1941 sharing 
space with the Italian School. Besides Hepburn and Gifford Halls, the v.u. 
House and Hillside Cottage were put into service; 13 students lived m town, and 
eight in the French dormitories. 

This unexpected flood created many special problems for Centeno^ Tne pres- 
sure of administration was terrific. His wife Catherine had been handling all of 
the secretarial work and office records, without compensation. Much of it was 
done evenings. Some additional clerical help was secured, but kept to a minimum^ 
By intense effort, he secured additional faculty, calling on Spanish exiles and 
natives teaching in secondary schools in this country. A large percentage of the 
new students, inverting from French, needed intermediate courses in the lan- 
guage, and it was comparatively easy to create extra sections in those courses ,d 
the teachers were available. From a total staff of 14, including wives, m 1940, 
the faculty and staff with wives and becarios grew in 1942 to 46! 

Besides the professors already named, Centeno added many nationally known 
teachers. He invited from Princeton his brother Augusto whorn he greatly ad- 
mired. Concha Breton, Elisa Curtis-Guajardo, Maria D.ez de Onate, Eduardo 
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SPANISH SCHOOL FACULTY. SUMMER OF 1941 
Front row, l.-r. Sr. Guillen, Sra. Casalduero, Sr. Centeno, Sr. Navarr , Sra. Cenleno, Sr. 
Casalduero, Sra. Guillin, Sr. Sdnchez y Escribano 

Neale-Silva, Sofia Novoa, Justina Ruiz, Xavier Fernandez, Manuel Salas, Isabel 
Garda-Lorca: all became more or less permanent on the staff. For the enlarged 
faculty, a new Faculty Club was installed in the basement of Gifford, with break- 
fast facilities and coffee bar. It was called the "Querencia", a "favored spot , 
from the place in the bull-ring to which the bull returns by preference after a run. 

Then came another basic and unforeseen change, the move to Bread Loaf. 
Effective July 1, 1943, a Navy V-12 training unit of 500 men was established on 
the Middlebury campus, through the efforts of President Stratton. The college 
also adopted a three-term war calendar, holding college open through the sum- 
mer with an attendance of some 200 students. After much anguish of planning, 
it was decided that there was barely room for the French and Italian Schools on 
campus, and that the Spanish School must go to Bread Loaf. It was held from 
June 26 to August 8, exactly six weeks, followed immediately by the Engusn 
School, from August 9 to September 4, barely four weeks, with the Writers Con- 
ference running concurrently from August 16 to 28. This arrangement, on equiv- 
alent dates, lasted for three years, through the summer of 1945. 

The inevitable result was a reduction of the enrollment to the maximum ca- 
pacity of the Bread Loaf dormitories, approximately 200. By using the cottages, 
by some unwise crowding, by housing some students in East Middlebury, an^ 
with gratitude to some faculty members for accepting uncomfortably rustic ac- 
commodations, the student enrollment in 1945 reached 223. There were of course 
no students coming from the other schools. The last week in June is not always 
the ideal season at Bread Loaf; the weather is still cool and may be rainy. General 
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spraying was at that time neither effective nor yet forbidden, and the black flies 
had a voracious appetite for Spanish blood. 

Yet the Spanish School enjoyed Bread Loaf. Centeno reported that "by the 
end of the first week everyone had become reconciled to the new location, and 
by the end of the session, they were wholeheartedly Bread Loaf devotees." The 
isolation, the complete freedom of the mountain campus, and the total separation 
from the other schools were all greatly appreciated. They praised the physical 
plant and the service. There is no question that July at Bread Loaf can be per- 
fectly idyllic. Students and especially the faculty from abroad found that the 
Middlebury spirit was raised to the «th degree at Bread Loaf. The Barn was 
naturally the Centro de Recreo. Navarro Tomas organized a new Phonetics Cen- 
ter in Bridgman. The Bookstore was located in Treman. The Centenos lived in 
Fritz Cottage. Transporting the necessary Spanish library from the campus and 
rearranging it in the Bread Loaf library was a heavy chore. Picnics at the Snow 
Bowl were something special. 

Robert Frost took a generous interest in the school, and welcomed several of 
the faculty members, especially Casalduero and Florit. His daughter was fond of 
Spanish literature, had visited Spain, and was acquainted with Concha de Al- 
bornoz of Mt. Holyoke, a member of the school's faculty. She had written 
articles on American literature that were published in Spain, and was known in 
Spanish literary circles. 

One of the most colorful figures at Bread Loaf was Professor Leo Spitzer of 
Johns Hopkins University, an internationally known Romance philologist. His 
lectures were brilliant examples of showmanship as well as scholarship. Speaking 
at one time in the Little Theatre on the occasion of a particularly beautiful sun- 
set, he declared that it had been staged expressly in his honor. But another eve- 
ning, a typical Bread Loaf thunderstorm knocked out the lights, and he finished 
his lecture on Spanish mysticism very dramatically in the darkness. The college 
bestowed the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon him at the 1946 August 
Commencement. 

The Spanish School returned somewhat regretfully to Hepburn and Gifford 
Halls on the campus in 1946, and to the usual calendar, alongside of the other 
schools. The war was over; the V-12 unit had departed; the war-time rush to 
Spanish in the public schools was tapering off a little. Enrollments for the next 
few years remained at about 215, more or less stabilized at the Bread Loaf figure. 
New and significant faces began to appear among the faculty. Jorge Manach, 
Professor at the University of Havana, formerly Minister of Education, later 
Minister of State of Cuba, was the very successful Visiting Professor in 1947, 
lecturing on Gaucho Poetry. As he was a classmate of mine at Harvard, I was 
particularly pleased to welcome him. Max Enriquez-Urena, former Secretary of 
State and Ambassador of the Dominican Republic, member of the Delegation to 
the United Nations, lectured on literature. Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez of Columbia 
University and Hunter College, future Director of the Spanish School, came first 
in 1947. n . 

Other successful teachers like Luis A. Baralt, founder of the Art Theatre of 
Havana^ and one-time Secretary of Education in Cuba; Fedenco G. Gil, head of 
Latin-American Studies at the University of North Carolina; Juan Manchal, then 
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at Princeton, now at Harvard; Heberto Lacayo, Chairman of Spanish at Russell 
Sage College; Jose A. Encinas, Secretary of the Peruvian Delegation to the United 
Nations; the Cuban Eugenio Florit from Barnard College; Ermilo Abreu of the 
Division of Philosophy and Letters of the Pan-American Union: they and others 
were added during these years. The li old faithfuls"— Tomas Navarro, Pedro 
Salinas, Jorge Guillen, Joaquin Casalduero, and others, came back more or less 
regularly, as needed. The curriculum became a fairly standardized pattern — 
strong and effective courses in oral and written Spanish, phonetics, teaching tech- 
niques, and a rotating program of literature and civilization balanced between 
Spain and Spanish America. 

The vigorous life of the Spanish School continued, but the Director, the 
moving spirit of it all, Juan Centeno, was not well. Working to the point of 
exhaustion since 1931, asking nothing less than perfection of himself, sensitive 
to one period of tension after another, both administrative and personal— the 
Spanish Civil War, the World War, the move to Bread Loaf—, tuberculosis 
fastened its hold upon him, and he could not shake it. During one winter he 
tried a cure at the sanatorium in Pittsford, Vermont, but was unhappy there. 
He was relieved of most of his teaching during the winter session after 1944, 
and devoted his entire attention to the summer school. His and my former pupil, 
Samuel Guarnaccia, graduate of the college in 1930, M.A., 1936, was appointed 
to the winter college Spanish Department in 1940. He was on leave of absence 
in the U.S. Navy 1945-1946; and upon his return, he was named Dean of the 
Spanish School in 1947. 

Centeno and Guarnaccia worked together in complete harmony. Guarnaccia 
relieved him of much of the administrative routine, especially during the sv ^ m ^ 
Centeno remained the chief, made all the decisions and set the policies. He be- 
came progressively weaker; at times he worked from his bed, dictating letters ana 
giving instructions to his wife Catherine, or to Guarnaccia. He maintained his 
courage and his cheerful manner to the end. When I would go to see him in bis 
home, he would respond to my "And how are you this morning?" with a wan 
but cordial smile— "Pretty well." We both knew that he was not well at all. 
He died quietly on June 19, 1949, twelve days before the beginning of tne 
session, having completed all the plans and mapped the whole program in detail. 

A pall hung over the entire campus. For nineteen years, Juan Centeno fiaa 
been not only the head of the Spanish School, he was its central spirit. He 
created its atmosphere and gave it a personality. There was none of m 
flamboyance of the Lacalle regime, with its occasional squabbles and even 
scandals. Centeno led a school characterized by quiet earnestness and nign 
purposefulness, dedicated to serving the students and to representing the dignity 
of Spanish culture. With calm and even-handed diplomacy, he imbued ">nipK« 
faith in every member of his staff and in every student. Never was a leader mo 
modest and unassuming, and at the same time more effective. He had a ge 
for instilling confidence and loyalty. He became a focal point for the eh te o rww 
Hispanic world, though he himself disclaimed any such standing. F *^V , 
students who were not already his personal friends on arrival soon became 
remained warm friends thereafter. Firm in executive decision, patient in 
rninistrative detail, intensely sensitive by temperament, but seldom losing 
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outward composure, he was unusually endowed to direct a group of traditionally 
mercurial Latins. Their great grief over his loss was the measure of their love 
for him. Even in the other language schools that summer, people who did not 
know him were conscious that the college had suffered a grievous loss. The 
character of the Spanish School still remains to a great degree the creation of 
Juan Centeno. 



THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 1937 
Left to right: Juan Centeno, Pedro Salinas, Alexander Hohlfeld. Pres. Paul Moody, Miss 
Gabriella Bosano, Georges Ascoli, Vincent Guilloton, Stephen Freeman, Ernst Feist, 
Werner Neuse 
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THE BUILDERS 
The German School 

Ernst Feise, 1931-1948 

The Middlebury Idea, initiated and developed by Dr. Lilian Stroebe during 
the three summers of the German School 1915-17, had proven successful. Even 
though the school was discontinued because of the war hysteria, the idea was 
given continuous operation in the French and Spanish Schools. It is surprising 
therefore that twelve years were allowed to elapse after the end of the war, betore 
a move was made to reinstate the German School. The teaching of German was 
slow in returning to the nation's high schools; but the chief reason for the delay 
seems to have been the lack of space on the Middlebury campus, since all uie 
existing dormitories were filled by the French and Spanish Schools. In the mean- 
time, Mt. Holyoke College, at the urging of Professor Alice Stevens naa 
invited Miss Stroebe in 1928 to bring "her" German School there. For three 
summers, 1928-1930, she "conducted the school there on the same lines as 
formerly in Middlebury." 

The first public announcement of the reopening of the Middlebury uerman 
School was made in the Campus on November 19, 1930. A separate bulletin _aa 
the German School was published in April 1931. Credit for the first miurtwe 
seems to go to Professor Everett Skillings of the German Department, who Knew 
Dr Stroebe and about her school at Mt. Holyoke. He and President Mooay 
discussed the matter, and Skillings suggested, as Director, Professor Ernst mse 
whom he knew through the Modern Language Association. Skillings was name 
Dean, and took charge of publicity, admission of students, and material arrange- 
ments. He was present at the school during the summer, but did no teaching. 

Ernst Feise was the creative spirit of the re-born school. After comp eting 
his Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1908, he taught at the University of Wisconsin _until l* w. 
spent a few years in Mexico City as director of a German School there taugn 
at Ohio State, and went to the Johns Hopkins University in 1927. He wa wrae .y 
known for his books and articles on Goethe, and was active in modern languag 
teachers' groups. An unusual combination of scholar and engaging persona^, 
he had a large frame, jovial and vivacious manner, and a hearty laugn i 
carried far. He enjoyed activity of all sorts, from group discussions and musical 
concerts to hikes and picnics. His energy and enthusiasm stimulated _a reay 
response in the school, which became characterized by jolly and colorful group 
activities, as well as by high academic quality. . 

The school was clearly a continuation of Dr. Stroebe's pre-war ideas ana 
procedures, but her name is not mentioned in Ac first (1931) buUetin of *e 
school, perhaps because she was still directing the school at _Mt Holyoke ^ 
text of the bulletin avoids the wording of Miss Stroebe's bulletins, drawing ratne 
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from the wording of the French and Spanish School bulletins. It speaks of "the 
segregating of students pursuing a foreign language; the concentration of the work 
of a student upon a single language; exclusive use of the foreign language inside 
and outside of the classroom; the housing of students apart from those using 
any other language; constant practice in hearing, speaking and reading the foreign 
language; instruction in small groups by native teachers; thorough preparation 
of language teachers. ..." . . , 

The bulletin also noted that "in Germany, epoch-making social and political 
changes are taking place, giving rise to new movements in art, literature and 
philosophy The United States is taking cognizance of these changes as revealed 
in teaching and in publishing of textbooks; and both in high schools and colleges 
the study of German is regaining its old place." , 

The teaching faculty of the school numbered five besides Dr. Feise, four of 
whom were destined to serve the school for many years. ^Most notable was 
Werner Neuse, a young man who had just completed his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Giessen. He was at that time instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Alexander Hohlfeld of Wisconsin recommended him to 
Dr. Feise, who appointed him at once, little knowing that the appointment 

would last for 37 years. , _ .. , D , „. •„ 

Other long term members of the faculty were Robert Roseler, Ph.D., Ohio 
State University, and Assistant Professor there after much teachmg expenence 
in Germany, Mexico and Milwaukee; Friedrich Wilhelm Kaufman, Ph D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Assistant Professor at Smith College after teaching m 
Germany and Illinois; and Fritz Otto Tiller, *y™ a S™ h ™P. S ^J?™ 
Berlin to Middlebury College and a talented violinist. He received his Masters 
degree from Middlebury in 1932. . . 

The curriculum likewise resembled the French School 
the German curriculum of 1915-17. Intermediate <* m ^™»AcZZ m 
tion courses were still important, but there were four well-elect^ cousin 
literature: Goethe, and Literature of the 19th Century, ^^J^gSS 
of the 19th Century, by Neuse; and the Short Story, ^^f^^J 
civilization formed the subject matter for an advanced, "IJ^g^ 
writine Dr Roseler introduced a thorough course on the Teaching of Germam 
Ha?£ cSSSd that the school in 1931 enrolled a .higher proportion of 
teachers of German, better prepared in the ^*&>™*™* ££2d £ 
literature, civilization and teaching methods. Forty-three students enrolled, six 
men and 37 women^Only ^sevenwere unde^ate, ^ ^ 

^s^ 

concentration were ^favoreri bating m ^ und er the shadow 

New Engird vmag^ the footoll^or offer ed seclusion and 

i^^^hSoS^^ at the Bristol Inn, known for fa 
£L h Sty ^d exint cuisine, under the management of Mr. and 
E SemeS Surnham since 1906. A two-story annex to the north had been 
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added in 1930, providing space for the social center and the privat duung haB 
of the school. AU students and faculty ate together at tables where facuUy mem 
bers presided and stimulated conversation. On the other side of the lovely green 
Common, the Bristol High School was used for *»i*^ y 
Gymnasium served as a library and reading room with the books, labonou^ ly 
brought from the college library, arranged on the bleachers instead o { 

S students, except a few waiters, did not live in the rooms of the Iw uwta* 
was usually reserved for its guests, but in private tames. Mrs. ^Jl S ^ 
of the Summer Session, arranged with a dozen ladies of 
few students or faculty members. Accommodations ; were ™**-™J*^ 
satisfactory. The chief complaint was the necessity of sh anng a ba^m clos 
and other facilities with the family and other guests. From di e > chools gnu 
view, the chief disadvantage concerned the difficulty of 'Nation from En^sn 
The ladies of the village were most hospitable, and often ^^f^Z™' 
home in the evening with a big piece of cake, coffee, and the expectation 

"^sctolt^ - Monday July 6, 1931 for a six-weeks session £ 
Feis^ng hTcustomary diplomacy, had attended the generdo^ mng * the 
French and Spanish Schools in Mead Chapel the afternoon before ana 
made a real hit by his address in flawless French The school ope^S 
exercises were-held in the Bristol Inn Annex The ' ■P"^^ j^nce 
Consul-General from Boston, Herr von ^ T.ppelskuch » ! 

important gifts of books and art reproduces had been made to ^ 
PrSdent Moody for the college; and Dr. Feise R J S ^ ^hook on campus, 
courses, credits/and degrees were the same as or the ^>*?* ^ £, m 
The unit fee of $180 covered all charges except room rent which van 
$20 to $75 for the session, according to the quality of the room. 
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Dr. Feise's inventiveness and enthusiastic personality created at once an active 
extracurricular program. The school soon discovered the beautiful Bartletts 
Falls and pool just above the village, baptized it the "Wolfsschlucht", and 
swimming parties became popular. There was an exhibit of modern graphic art 
arranged through the Carl Schurz Foundation. Fritz Tiller gave the first in 
a long series of excellent violin concerts, to which the townspeople were invited. 
There was a Hans Sachs Evening with three plays in picturesque costume, 
occasioning much merriment. Feise began the custom of the Sunday morning 
Sonntagsandachten, presentations of literary, philosophical and ethical themes, 
at an hour not conflicting with the local church services. These "devotions" were 
continued in the school for many years. Above all, the students loved the 
peaceful green lawn behind the Inn, where they sat and studied, looking up at the 
beautiful vistas of the mountains and Bristol Notch. 

The first session of the re-born Middlebury German School in Bristol set 
the basic pattern for the coming decade. The central faculty team of Feise, 
Rdseler, Kaufman and Neuse remained constant for several years, and the 
standard curriculum varied chiefly in the selection of literary topics. Now that 
Miss Stroebe had magnanimously closed her school in Mt. Holyoke, and 
recommended Middlebury to her students, the 1932 bulletin named her with 
Dr. Collins as the founders. Professor Skillings continued as Dean through the 
summer of 1932, but resigned in order to go on sabbatical leave for the year 
1932-33. Dr. Werner Neuse, who had been appointed Associate Professor at 
Middlebury College in the fall of 1932, was then named Assistant Director of 
the German School. The tide was later changed to Dean. In 1932, Neuse brought 
with him his bride Eloise (Francke), M.A., University of Wisconsin. They lived 
in an apartment in Bristol during the summer, and Eloise shared actively and 
helpfully in the life of the school, never teaching, but usually acting as tablehead. 
Their four children were born during the Bristol era of the school, three of them 
in the busy month of July. 

Neuse's administrative ability was a perfect complement to Ernst Feise. 
In many ways they made an ideally balanced team— Feise: imaginative, outgoing, 
innovative; Neuse: a prodigious worker, thorough, painstaking, a htde cautious. 
Both were'exceUent scholars and had high ideals for the reputation of the school. 
Much of the success of the Bristol era is explained by the strong mutual ad- 
miration and cooperation of these two men. 

The outstanding new feature of 1932 was the Demonstration Class, created by 
Professor RGseler. Working closely with the Bristol school authorities, he enrolled 
27 pupils from the eighth and ninth grades in a class in beginning German. 
Most of them had had no foreign language. German was not offered in the 
Bristol schools. An hour a day of class instruction and a half hour of supervised 
study were given. The high school allowed a half-year credit. The class was 
taught in German, accustoming the pupils' ear from the very beginning and 
emphasizing the spoken word. By the end of the course, the pupils could sing 
five folk-songs had an active vocabulary of about 250 words and a reading 
vocabulary of about 500 words contained in the twelve stories they had worked 

over. , , » . , 

For the German School, the class served as a laboratory of the procedures 
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presented theoretically in the course of Methods. All students in that course were 
required to observe the demonstration class twice a week. Later, they were 
required to teach it once or twice. The class proved popular among the Bristol 
teen-agers, since they were also featured in the costumed folk-dancing and singing 
at the lawn-party, to which the townspeople were invited. In later summers, a 
second-semester class was added for the pupils of the previous summer, and then 
even a third-semester class which moved into higher levels of conversation, 
reading, and cultural material. The village was small, however, and before long 
the supply of available pupils was not adequate; demonstration classes were 
offered only in alternate years. After Professor Roseler, Professor Gaede and 
later Miss Ott had charge of the classes. 

The Centennial of Goethe's death was recognized in 1932 by courses on 
Faust and Goethe's lyric poetry, taught by Feise. The bulletin was sprinkled with 
quotations from Goethe. There were several special lectures and recitations on 
Goethe, and a Goethe play was performed. Roseler expanded the attention given 
to Methods by adding a Critical Study of Textbooks. A "Bucherstube" or book- 
shop was added, enabling students to buy class texts and other books at reduced 
prices. Each year, there was the laborious chore of selecting books from the 
college library, trucking them to the Bristol Gymnasium, and arranging them on 
the bleachers there. Gifts of books were received from the German government 
and from German and American publishers. A course of Special Investigation 
was introduced in order to help candidates for the D.M.L. Of the 45 students 
enrolled, all but two were graduate students. 

The courage which characterized the reopening of the German School in the 
depression years was fully justified. The low point of 38 was touched in 1933, a 
smaller proportionate drop than the other schools, rebounding to 53 and 58 in the 
following summers. The number of paying auditors (non-credit students) also 
increased to 16. The pressure of student demand forced an increase in the 
curriculum. The standard offering became four courses in literature, one or two 
in civilization, along with phonetics, written and oral language practice, the 
methods course, two or three levels of the demonstration class, special mvestiga- 
tion, and individual coaching. The basic faculty of four could not cope with sucn 
a program. Wilhelm Gaede, Ph.D., University of Minister, directoi £ various 
educational institutions in Prussia until 1933, came from Swarthmort College in 
1935. 

The increase of enrollment and curriculum put pressure on other facilities. 
Mrs Feise, official hostess for the school, was a marvel of diplomacy in metering 
to the needs of the students. She personally checked the rooms rented for tne 
students in the village, suggested remedies for inadequacies, and reported ^ rooms 
that for various reasons should not be used. She worked closely and tactfully wiui 
Mr. and Mrs. Burnham in regard to the meals and the student waiters ana 
waitresses The pressure on the classrooms at the Bristol High School creau* 
problems not so easily solved. The building was antiquated and in poor concunon 
Some of the desk chairs were too small for adults and were screwed to the row. 
There were no screens in the windows. Neuse had to use a classroom tor an 
office. The janitor, although well paid, was uncooperative m regard to ligms <w 
cleaning. 
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Dr. Feise succeeded completely in his ideal of an intimate "Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft" or a community of work and play in German, from the very first session. 
As he gathered experience, the tempo of life at the school was stepped up. 
Breakfast was served at 6:30; classes began at 7:30, and continued without a 
break for five hours, until 12:30. The only class sch duled in the afternoon was 
the demonstration class. Folksongs were sung for half an hour after lunch and 
dinner. Some special event was arranged for nearly every day. There were evening 
lectures Tuesdays and Thursdays; services every Sunday morning; and at least 
two evenings of plays during the session. Sometimes the dramatics were held 
outdoors on the lawn. "Potato" plays were especially popular. Feise taught the 
students how to make puppets out of potatoes, with fascinating and amusing 
results. Tiller developed a school chorus, as well as a string quartet, and presented 
excellent programs on many Thursday evenings. 

On Saturdays the whole school went on an excursion, to Table Rock, to Lake 
Dunmore, to Lake Champlain, to Mount Philo, or Mount Mansfield. The 
Mount Mansfield trip became at one time a two-day trip for the entire school, 
going by truck or private car. Some hiked up from Smugglers Notch- The faculty 
stayed in the litde hotel on the ridge; students stayed in two-bunk rooms or 
camped out. Feise was the leader and chief entertainer, with stories, and group 
singing. 

The most distinctive activity of the German School was its folk-dancing. 
As early as 1933, Miss Gertrud Rieschke organized instruction in folk-dances 
for students and the demonstration class pupils. Two programs were given, one 
at the Dog Team (then in Ferrisburg) at the invitation of Sir Wilfred and Lady 
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Borne of the German School, 1931-1950; the insignia of the Goslar Fountain stands at 
the entrance 
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Grenfell; and a larger one on the lawn of the Bristol Inn, before the school and 
many villagers. The next summer, Miss Nita Willits presented a fine program 
on the Inn lawn, by the light of Chinese lanterns. From then on, each summer, 
there were folk-dancing sessions on the lawn twice a week after dinner. A grand 
Folk-Festival was held on the lawn in the last week of school. The village children 
dressed in dirndl costumes and lederhosen, and paraded around the village 
green. Sometimes the students danced square dances, the girls in long full dresses 
and the boys in cutaway coats and stiff white collars. Tiller's mixed chorus sang 
folk songs. 

In 1933, three students completed their Master of Arts degree, which was 
awarded at the regular Language Schools Commencement in Mead Chapel. 
When they returned to Bristol, they were surprised to be met by the whole school 
on the common, with Chinese lanterns and a trumpeter from the village band. 
They were marched to the Inn where they were awarded the "Order of the 
Goslar Fountain." This fountain is the picturesque ornament of the main square 
in Goslar, not far from Feise's native town of Braunschweig in Saxony. A 
stylized representation of it was used as an emblem of the German School, like 
the loaf of bread at Bread Loaf, to adorn the post at the entrance to the Inn 
Annex, and became the familiar seal on the school's bulletins. 

The Magisterfeier became a regular custom. First there was a special dinner 
on the lawn, at which the M.A. candidates sat with the faculty. After the exercises 
at Middlebury, the new graduates were met by the whole school and conducted 
solemnly to the Inn lawn, where in a large circle lighted only by torches, Dr. 
Feise addressed them. He bestowed on each one the "Order of the Fountain", 
with a gilded medallion of the Goslar fountain, and a document engrossed in 
medieval German, and signed by each member of the faculty. On the last day 
of school, there was a Schlussfeier or Closing Celebration of great gaiety with 
music and song, a program which often included puppet parodies of the school 
by Feise and a review diary of the session by Neuse. 

Relations with the people of Bristol were excellent. In a small New England 
village, the advent of a "foreign" school, bringing advantage to some and making 
unexpected demands on others, was fraught with possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing and friction. The wisdom, diplomacy and good humor of both Ernst and 
Dorothy Feise succeeded in smoothing the rough spots. The demonstration 
class was a masterly stroke. It was a real addition to the curriculum, and at the 
same time, it gave many Bristol children excellent instruction free in a subject 
not offered in the local school. The instruction in folk-dancing was also much 
appreciated. The Bristol children enjoyed the fun; their parents helped make 
dirndl dresses and lederhosen, and beamed their approval at the parades and 
exhibitions. The villagers were cordially invited to the festivals, plays and con- 
certs, and many came. For several summers, the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 
donated $100 toward the purchase of a grand piano for the school. 

With the rise of Hitler and Nazism in Germany in 1933, another possible 
source of deep trouble appeared. American public opinion against Hitler 
crystallized rapidly, and Bristol opinion did not lag behind. Again, Feise's wisdom 
and diplomacy succeeded in persuading Bristol citizenry that anti-Nazism was 
not necessarily anti-German. He and his faculty were definitely and honestly 
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anti-Nazi. Before the outbreak of the war in September 1939, he could not have 
made an open break with the German government and its consulates in this 
country which had been generous with scholarships and gifts of books. Feise 
adopted the wise course of making clear to all concerned, students and villagers, 
that the Middlebury German School was not an agent of any government or 
party. He reiterated that the German humanists, especially Goethe, exalted the 
individual, his value and his rights, over those of the state; that the best of 
German literature is a study of man. He avoided the use of the black, white, 
red banner of the German Reich, choosing instead as the emblem of the school 
the "Schone Brunnen" Goslar Fountain. 

Beginning in 1934, the annual bulletin announced a rotating cycle of courses 
in literature and civilization, in addition to the basic yearly courses in language. 
The small school could not offer a wide selection each year, but had to 
present variety, especially for the degree candidates. A four-year rotation in 
literature, and a three-year rotation in civilization were therefore announced in 
advance, and adhered to, with minor variations occasioned by faculty changes. 
Survey courses in literature covering the different periods were offered, one or 
two each year, along with studies of individual authors or genres: Schiller, and 
Nineteenth Century Fiction were given in 1934 and again in 1938; Goethe's 
Novels, Modern Fiction, and Modern Drama in 1935; Lessing and Herder, 
Kleist, Grillparzer and Hebbel in 1936; Goethe's Faust, Lyric Poetry, and Types 
of the Drama in 1937. The civilization courses had a three-year rotation: 
German Folk-lore in 1934 and 1937; Art in 1935 and 1938; History in 1936 
and 1939, and so on. 

The school had its first Guest Professor in 1937, the distinguished Alexander 
Hohlfeld, Chairman of the German Dept. at Wisconsin since 1901; former 
President of the Modern Language Association and of the American Association 
of Teachers of German; prolific writer on the German classics. He taught two 
courses, the Classical Period, and Faust. The degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris 
causa, was conferred on him at the August Commencement, along with Pedro 
Salinas and Georges Ascoli. A dinner in Bristol that evening in his honor was 
attended by guests who included Miss Lilian Stroebe and Miss Marian Whitney. 
Dr. Hohlfeld undoubtedly attracted students to Bristol, and much favorable 
comment was received from language circles. The enrollment was up to 57, 
of whom only six were undergraduates. Men numbered 20, a considerable gain; 
21 states were represented. 

The summer of 1939 was a high point and also a tragic one. Total enrollment 
reached 66; men numbered 23; there were 13 high-quality undergraduates. The 
younger average age of the student body showed itself in greater enthusiasm for 
folk dances and singing. Tragedy struck on July 26 when Dr. Martin Sommerfeld, 
the Visiting Professor, succumbed to a sudden heart attack at the age of 45. 
A graduate of the University of Munich, he had taught in Germany and at 
Columbia; and was appointed Professor at Smith College in 1935. In the few 
weeks at Bristol, he had already made himself much admired and loved. The 
shock was a grievous one to the whole school; and immediately a memorial 
scholarship was created. 

With the growth of the school and of its program of events, the little Social 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL, SUMMER OF 1937 
Ernst Feise, sixth from left in second row; Mrs. Dorothy Feise at his left. Alexander 
Hohlfeld, ninth in the row; Werner Neuse, eleventh 

Hall in the Inn Annex proved quite inadequate. In 1939, Feise persuaded I Mr. 
Buroham to remodel for the use of the school the old horse barn out bact or 
the Annex. It was entirely separate from the Annex, and for several ^ summers 
the students could hear the horses neigh and kick. Burnham consented to convert 
half of it into a Gartensaal. Feise's imagination and ingenuity were ^^iDie 
for the astonishing result. Not much more than the original ^ams and joor 
remained. The sides were opened and screened, with big shutters that were let 
down during the frequent thunderstorms. Wagon wheels were ; hung ove ™ ea * ™ 
chandeliers Two summers later, the other half was remodeled and added giving 
space for a hundred seats. The atmosphere was rustic but arustic; the odo 01 
horse still lingered a while. The newly purchased grand piano was located there 
and could easily be heard out on the lawn, where the folk dances could I now be 
held, instead of in the hot stuffy high school auditorium. The roof was oi uu 
and tin, however, and the noise of a heavy rainstorm drowned out the piano solos 
of Professor Stechow or the choral singing. In time, it began to leaK. 

Dr. and Mrs. Feise had been living in rooms in the village or at the inn. 
The success of the Gartensaal gave him the fantastic idea 
empty henhouse at one side of the Inn lawn into a house for 
A "ab, his ingenuity wrought wonders. He designed an ^£^^3^ 
study of about ten by ten feet. In it. he built a double-sided desk at wbicn 
of them could work. The tiny bunkroom contained just two bunks w m 
for baggage underneath. Back of that was a shower and a l uny toUet u 
in the midst of a pretty garden and nicely secluded by f™^*™^ climb 
low roof spread the branches of a sour cherry tree Bristo ^ hJ f tar 
up on the roof to pick the cherries, scattered the pits, made hole in k 
paper roof, which began to leak. Electric wires and the septic tank ga 
But the Feises were very happy there. The place was quiet and pnva 
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they wished; they were immediately available to the students when needed, 
with just the right atmosphere of individuality and informality. 

Two weeks after the 1939 session closed, Hitler's troops invaded Poland 
and World War II began. Everyone recognized that the school's existence was 
threatened, and wondered if it would again succumb to war psychosis. The 
Bristol landladies were worried about their reservations. But circumstances were 
different this time. The school had accumulated momentum and strong support. 
By his wise official policy and personal contacts, Feise had succeeded in 
establishing the school, both in university circles and among the Bristol villagers, 
as a bona fide educational institution, for humanistic and language studies' 
opposed to Nazism and not a propaganda center, and with a clear value for 
America, especially in war-time. In 1942, West Point began sending officers to 
study. President Moody and trustees Albert Mead and Redfield Proctor of the 
Language Schools Committee, visited the school regularly and expressed their 
support. During the anxious months of the autumn and winter of 1942, as Act- 
ing President, I did everything possible to guarantee the school's continuance. 

Enrollments inevitably declined, down to 49 in 1940 and 1941, to a low 
point of 31 in 1942, and 38 in 1943. College calendars were changed; three- 
term schedules instituted; teachers were not released; men were drafted. Sur- 
prisingly, the proportion of undergraduates to graduate students, and of men to 
women, remained approximately the same. 

Changes had to be made in the faculty. Young Oskar Seidlin, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Basel, Lecturer at Smith College, had on short notice replaced his 
former teacher Dr. Sommerfeld, after the sudden death of the latter. He was 
added to the faculty in 1940 and 1941, teaching courses in the modern novel. 
Professor Charles M. Purin was the Visiting Professor in 1940, a leader in 
modern language circles, author of the "Study" Report on the Training of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers, teacher and administrator at the University of 
Wisconsin. The budget was considerably aided by grants from the Henry Janssen 
Foundation, enabling the school to bring Dr. Franz Rapp of the Munich Theatre 
Museum, and the Theatre Department of the New York Public Library, in 1941; 
and in 1942, Dr. Wolfgang Stechow, concert pianist, and Professor of Fine 
Arts at Oberlin. Dr. Stechow returned to the school frequently in later years, 
always delighting the school with scholarly lectures, masterly recitals, and 
generous participation in the musical activities. 

Another new teacher, destined to become a member of the Old Guard, was 
Arno Schirokauer. Ph.D., University of Munich, philologist and literary historian, 
he had been connected with the German Broadcasting Company, and was doing 
research at Yale. The faculty of 1942, besides Feise and Neuse, included Drs. 
Gaede, Stechow and Schirokauer, Mr. Tiller, with Miss Stockhausen in charge 
of folk-dancing. 

An interesting side-light on Bristol in war-time occurred at the annual Folk 
Festival in August. The demonstration class pupils participated with the students 
in the parade and in the German folk-dances and singing. It was attended by 
about 200 spectators. On another evening, the school's musicians, Stechow, 
Tiller and Miss Seifert joined with the local U.S.O. Committee for a concert' 
attended by 150 people, which netted $85 for the U.S.O. Fund. 
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In 1943, the faculty was cut to the bone — only four regular members: Feise, 
Neuse, Gaede and Schirokauer. Dr. Rapp gave a series of lectures on art and 
stagecraft, under the Janssen Grant, The burden on the four teachers was 
extremely heavy. Dr. Neuse could give only half-time, as he was also teaching in 
the college's summer term then in session on the campus. The problems were 
greatly increased by the fact that the students were no longer homogeneous, but 
fell into three distinct groups. The six officers from West Point (three lieut. 
colonels, a major and two captains) were concerned with a maximum of 
linguistic training and factual information. The 17 undergraduates were highly 
qualified, but still primarily interested in language practice. The 21 graduates 
sought a humanistic education in literature and culture. All three groups had to 
be satisfied, partly at the cost of compromise, but often by an unusual amount 
of individual tutoring outside of class, even with the assistance of faculty wives. 

Since its reopening in 1931, the German School had pubUshed its own 
separate spring bulletin, attractively illustrated with pictures of the faculty, the 
location at Bristol, the plays, dances and hikes. The medallion of the Goslar 
Fountain usually adorned the cover. Beginning in 1938, the German School 
bulletin and publicity were combined with the other summer language schools, 
not only to save expense, but especially to give the German School the widest 
possible coverage in university and high school circles. For three years, the 
German School was placed at the end of the bulletin, retaining its separate 
identity from the Romance Language Schools of French, Italian ^ Spanish 
Beginning with the 1941 bulletin, the four schools were presented in alphabetical 
ordVln 1945, the Russian School was added. The complete bulletin covering 
all five schools was thereafter sent in March to all departments m thousands of 
high schools and colleges, in the expectation that department heads of French 
or Spanish would also recommend the Schools of German or Italian or Russian 
to interested persons, and vice versa. „ 

The tide that had ebbed so suddenly turned to a flood tide with even more 
suddenness. Enrollment rose from 38 to 71 in 1944, and ^ »»B,WN 
at about that level for three more summers, then nsing to MmWJarigft 
As Dr. Feise said in his report, "there seems to be no reasonable «P^^ 
Several factors or circumstances may be identified. German had no : been 
banished from the schools. Many teachers of French and German converted to 
Spanish, but the panic of World War I had been avoided, and good sense taught 
that the German language would be useful after the war. 

By 1944 the cris* had passed, optimism was returning, and pubh : opuuon 
was already considering post-war reconstruction and r ^ n ^° D of £L2J 
the language, but an understanding of the culture and ^f^^^ 
would be essential. The United States governmentcontmued to send studente . five 
officers from West Point in the 1944 session. The conclusion J rf th * 
the return of peace would call for many informed V^^^S^S^ 
businessmen, ttained especially in the spoken language. Middlebu^r^n 
ally known as the exponent of oral proficiency, as against the -reading HMjwr, 
now thoroughly discredited. Middlebury's "intensive t™g J «dth 
"living the language" were in harmony with the war-ame slogan "time is ot uk 
essence", and also with the ideal of international understanding. 
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With judicious caution, Neusc accepted well-qualified undergraduates from 
the better women's colleges during the later war years. In 1944, of the 71 
students, 34 were undergraduates and 59 were women. In 1945, of the 73 stu- 
dents, 30 were undergraduates and 61 were women; all 30 undergraduates were 
women. 

Then in 1946 the situation changed rapidly again with the return from 
Europe of the veterans, supplied with tuition and living costs under the G.I. 
Bill, and eager to develop usefully their somewhat superficial introduction to the 
German language. Of the 69 students in 1946, 31 or nearly half were men; 16 
were veterans. In 1947, of the 74 students enrolled, 39 or more than half were 
men; 24 were veterans. In 1948, of 82 students enrolled, 46 were men, 27 of these 
were veterans. All the schools benefitted from the influx of veterans; the German 
and Russian Schools distinguished themselves by enrolling far more men than 
women for many years. 

The summer of 1944 was a strange, exceptional summer. The unexpectedly 
large enrollment, more than double the previous summer, required the last- 
minute addition of new courses and the recruiting of new teachers: Professor 
Harry Steinhauer of the University of Manitoba; Ernst Loewenberg of the Groton 
School; and Miss Helen Ott, formerly teacher of the demonstration class, who 
served as tutor and coach for students with special deficiencies, and as a sort of 
Dean of Women for the large number of undergraduate girls. Seven advanced 
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students carried on special investigations under the direction of Professors 
Gaede and Schirokauer. 

The highlight of the session was the special Convocation held on July 27 
in the decorated Gartensaal, at which Fraulein Lilian L. Stroebe received the 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy, honoris causa. The session, a really glorious 
achievement in war-time, came to a rather inglorious anti-climax with an epidemic 
of the mumps. Seven students, two men and five women, were taken ill and had 
to be quarantined. The kitchen service was in danger of being disrupted; and 
it was decided to close the school four days early. Special shortened examinations 
were given, and all students received full credit for their work. 

The basic pattern of the school saw a number of modifications in the 
summers of 1945 to 1948, caused by the war and post-war circumstances. The 
student enrollment of 82 taxed beyond capacity the usual accommodations of 
the village. The return home to Bristol of the soldiers and war workers in 1946 
reduced considerably the number of available rooms. The college provided 15 
beds to relieve the shortage. In one house, six men shared a suite of rooms 
formerly occupied by under-privileged boys. Another house was sold and vacated 
by the owner in mid-summer, leaving two students with only a bed and a chair 
each. Neuse's resourcefulness and persuasion accomplished miracles, but he 
still had to refuse 85 applicants for lack of space. This in turn generated talk about 
moving the school to another location. 

The Inn felt a severe strain on its kitchen and dining services. War-time 
shortages of foods were compounded by lack of help. Since less profit was 
derived from the students, per unit, than from transient guests now returning, 
members of the school sometimes felt like second-class boarders. Yet, in his 1947 
report, Feise wrote that in spite of all minor difficulties, the village and the Inn 
were still the ideal location, for the school and especially for its extracurricular 
activities He and some of the businessmen talked of forming a housing com- 
mittee which would attempt to find and inspect an adequate number of places 
to house a school of a hundred. 

Changes occurred in the faculty, since some of the Old Guard were no 
released by their colleges or had other urgent assignments. The doubling or 
SS^rcquircd a faculty of nine or ten. In 1945, Drs. Raro^jner 
and Steinhauer returned; new was the Visiting Lecturer Victo a 
Viennese choir conductor and music critic. He and Dr. Rapp «g^» 
splendid series of illustrated lectures, three nights a week, ^P'SS 
ks music, art and staging. The students gave a P erform ^ q f 6 ^ 
opera Der Ja-sager. Similar importance was given to music m 946 
of Dr. Stechow and his special lecture series on "Hausmusik from Bach 

B in Ste of changes in the faculty, Feise was 

conforms the rotating study plan as ^ nc ^jf v ^ U ^nJmcr 
in period or genre literature, and two courses in £S frequent ly 

offered the seminar in Special f Investigation^ a ^^f^Zn^ oral 
an History of the German Language. The Mtaac courses^ * 
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University, Dr. William Sundermeyer of Gettysburg College, and Dr. Werner 
Vordtriede of Princeton University. The program returned to Early German 
Literature, Survey of the 19th Century, Schiller, Lyric Poetry, Modern Fiction, 
and the History of German Art. The course in Methods, cancelled during the 
war, was given by Dr. Sundermeyer to a large enrollment indicating a strong 
professional interest among the students. The evening lecture series was a general 
Survey of German Civilization. 

Illness struck the leader in 1947. Dr. Feise, nearing retirement age, over- 
worked the year around, anxious about his wife who had not completely re- 
covered from a serious illness, had a slight stroke on July 12. It became wise 
for him to give up his active duties and his classes. Dr. Neuse took over his 
administrative responsibilities. Professor Steinhauer, who was vacationing in 
Connecticut agreed to come up and teach one of his classes. Feise remained 
in Bristol on a reduced schedule, seeing students in his little chicken-coop house 
until the end of the session, when he and Mrs. Feise went to their usual summer 
home on an island in Lake Winnepesaukee. 

He made a good recovery during the winter and remained in full charge of 
plans and arrangements for the faculty and courses for 1948. Dr. Sundermeyer 
was named Assistant to the Director in order to relieve him of some of the 
pressure. New teachers in the faculty of nine were Dr. Hilde Cohn of Bryn Mawr, 
and Dr. Norbert Fuerst of Indiana University. Tiller returned, also Stechow who 
again delighted the school with his illustrated evening lectures on Sonatas from 
Haydn to Hindemith. 

Dr. Feise was announced in the March 1948 bulletin as still the Director 
of the German School. Continuing fatigue made it clear, however, that the 
pressure of the summer would be too great for him. In May, he reluctantly 
decided to remain at Winnepesaukee. Neuse became Acting Director for the 
summer, assuming full charge, with the assistance of Sundermeyer. On October 
9, 1948, Feise tendered his formal resignation. 

Middlebury College and its German School owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Ernst Feise. For eighteen years, seventeen summers, he gave himself un- 
reservedly, enthusiastically, to forming and guiding a very special kind of school. 
Miss Stroebe had set the definition of a segregated, intensive language school. Dr. 
Feise made of it a high-class graduate school, taught by university professors; 
and at the same time a joyous, fun-loving, enthusiastic group. Dignified middle- 
aged high school teachers, persuaded by his booming laugh and his personal 
leadership, discovered that they could participate in and enjoy folk-dances, 
puppet shows, and mountain hikes. They found that the easiest way to learn 
German was to laugh in it. His ingenuity and inventiveness were amazing, in 
curriculum content and in educational procedures, as well as in extracurricular 
activities. His diplomacy with individualistic professors or with timid or unhappy 
students was no less skillful. His keen personal interest in music, art and the 
theatre made the German School outstanding in this respect. 

He was greatly aided by his wife Dorothy, who shared his ideas and goals. 
As hostess for the school, she helped to guide its social life, and acted as 
counsellor for students. With great tact, she became a friend of the women of 
the village, inspected the rented rooms and arbitrated complaints. She was 
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especially diplomatic in dealing with the Burnhams of the Bristol Inn, arranging 
the best possible board and facilities for the students. 

In many ways, the German School was unique, different from the other 
language schools, the creation of Feise's special combination of talents and 
interests, and the mirror of his personality. Mrs. Feise wrote to me: "One of 
the students spoke of 'the great influence of Bristol on my whole life; the 
appreciation of German art, music, literature and culture; the closeness to 
nature, the spirit'. . . . And it would be hard to exaggerate the richness of those 
years of work and play in the little village we loved so much, where all the 
resources of a warm endowment in Ernst's character were allowed full play." 

The college did not delay in expressing its gratitude. At its Commencement 
on August 15, 1949, President Stratton conferred upon Ernst Feise the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters, with the following citation, in part ". . . It was your 
constructive initiative which fashioned [the German School]; your professional 
ability and prestige set its high academic standards; your skillful choice of 
faculty and students developed its world-wide reputation; and your genuine 
graciousness and sympathetic understanding have given the school an atmosphere 
of cordiality and friendliness. ..." 

Dr Feise enjoyed reasonably good health after his retirement from Middle- 
bury and continued to teach at the Johns Hopkins University. He retired from 
the University in June 1953, but maintained an active life. He taught for a 
year at Whittier College and then for five years as Visiting Lecturer at Goucher 
College Even a severe automobile accident could not keep him from his 
teaching duties, sometimes meeting student classes in his home. An authority on 
Goethe; he lectured frequently before Goethe groups. Besides his teaching and 
lecturing, he completed his metrical translations of Heine, and friends underwrote 
ie publication of Heinrich Heine, Lyric Poems and Bollards. Other colleagues 
presented him with the publication of a collect™ of his ^ ™mg 
Forms and Ideas in German Literature. He worked assiduously °" ^ fa ^ 
theme, an analysis of metrics, and prepared for the press an m ghtful study 
called Kfci« Verslehre. His last months were spent on ^^f^ % 
Winnepesaukee where he died quietly on June 16, 1966, shortly after his 

82nd birthday. 
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THE BUILDERS 



The Italian School 

Miss Gabriella Bosano, 1932-1938 
Camillo Merlino, 1938-1947 

"For the last two years at least, a need has been strongly felt for an Italian 
School at Middlebury. We have had many requests from resident students and 
through the mails. I am convinced that it would be an easy matter for me to 
transform one of the smaller dormitories into a 'Casa Italiana' where the stu- 
dents could have Italian conversation. . . . The creation of the German School 
makes the idea more urgent. The presence of some Italian teaching would com- 
plete the modern language cycle at Middlebury, and answer an absolute need 
for our candidates to the doctorate. I respectfully urge the Trustees to take the 
matter under consideration." So wrote Andre Morize in his report to President 
Moody at the close of the French Summer School in August 1931. 

He and I had discussed the idea several times, and particularly during the 
summer of 1931. We concluded that rather than recommend a fully independent 
school, it would be better at the start to offer a Casa Italiana and a few courses, 
under the sponsorship of the French School. The rebirth of the German School 
was a real success in 1931, even though it required a subsidy, but the situation was 
different in Italian. The Italian language was taught in very few secondary 
schools in this country. Even in New York City, with its large Italian popula- 
tion, only about two percent of the senior high school population was enrolled 
in Italian classes in 1931, compared to 44% in French and 11% in German. 
The demand for instruction in Italian came, not so much from teachers of 
Italian, as from teachers and students of other modern languages who wished a 
"minor", from graduate students in the arts, music, literature and philology, 
and from doctoral candidates. It appeared also that the French and Spanish 
Schools, then alone on the campus, would be enriched by the presence of a 
sister Romance language. 

President Moody liked the idea, and for a time seemed inclined to go beyond 
Morize's modest proposal. He was approached by university professors of 
Italian, eager to become the director of a new Middlebury school. The Summer 
Session Committee of the trustees also favored an independent unit. Vigorous 
discussions went on during October and November regarding the merits of the 
various plans and candidates. It was not until mid-December, 1931, that the 
matter was settled. Morize was requested to go ahead with our plan for a Casa 
Italiana, with a budget of $950, for two teachers and a program of four courses. 
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The choice of a Director was crucial. Following a careful investigation, 
Monze offered the appointment to Miss Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the 
Italian Department at Wellesley College. After an exchange of letters and two 
long interviews, he "obtained her consent, like a blushing fiancee." Miss Bosano 
had received her Doctorate in Modern Philology from the University of Bologna 
m 1916, and several teaching diplomas in Italy. She was named an honorary 
member of the Dante Alighieri Society. She taught in schools in Genoa; then 
came to this country in 1921, and taught in Vassar College for ten years, rising 
to the position of Acting Chairman of the Italian Department, before being 
appointed to the post at Wellesley. She was an excellent scholar, and had pub- 
lished many articles on Italian literature, literary criticism, and on the Italian 
language and Italian life in the United States. 

Dr. Bosano selected as her assistant a brilliant young philologist, Louis 
Francis Solano, who had just received his Ph.D. from Harvard and had been 
appointed instructor and tutor there and at Radcliffe. He had studied in Italy, 
; n the Penology of Neapolitan. He taught ^ courses £ 

tort of ^ t ?" ° leVe J^ Dr - B ° San ° t3Ught the oral course ^d the His- 
Ind His Time. Civilization, besides offering a seminar on Dante 

m .? a e ^f™*"** material organization of the Casa was handled by 

Tr^T, T° h S i h ,° OL AU ma " ers ° f admission ' credits and physical 

™|" tS '. 35 T" T as P ubhcit y- wef e my function. A leaflet was published 
immediately, m early January, supplement to the December 1931 Bulletin an- 
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with the French and Spanish Schools was featured. Regularly enrolled students 
in any of the schools could audit freely in any other school, or enroll for credit 
on payment of a nominal fee. 

The regular March 1932 Bulletin, now headed "The Romance Language 
Schools", gave full coverage to the Casa Italiana, placed between the French 
and the Spanish sections. Preceded by a full-page picture of Dr. Bosano, the 
foreword spoke of the widespread interest of the United States in the Italian 
language and civilization since World War I; the large contribution of Italy to 
modern philosophy and science, as well as to art, music and literature; the cen- 
ters of high Italian culture at Columbia, Berkeley, and elsewhere; and the in- 
creasing number of positions in schools, libraries, museums, tourist offices and 
banks open to students of Italian. 

The first summer was a definite though modest success, vindicating both our 
initiative and our caution. Twenty-two students enrolled, eight of them jointly 
with the French or Spanish Schools; four men, 18 women. Classes were held in 
Old Chapel. The D.U. fraternity house was secured as the Casa's dormitory, 
dining hall, and center of its social life. Thirteen students lived there, all women, 
with Miss Bosano as hostess, social director, housemother. Following the pat- 
tern of the other schools, there was an active extracurricular program. Formal 
teas were held in the lounge; informal gatherings on the terrace in front of the 
house. On Monday evenings, groups read or acted plays; on Wednesdays Miss 
Bosano or Solano gave illustrated lectures on Italian life; Saturdays there were 
picnics and games. Solano was an accomplished musician, and led the singing 
after meals. The students were invited to attend the French concerts of chamber 
music. All the schools joined in general dancing at the McCullough Gymnasium 
on Friday evenings. On the last Friday of the session, before the Masquerade 
Ball, the Italian School performed a one-act comedy "Addio Giovinezza." 

Dr. Bosano had been assured that within the overall administration of the 
French School, she had all possible independence, and she was encouraged to 
create the intellectual life and the atmosphere of the Casa as she chose. She 
threw herself into the task with an amazing enthusiasm, and charm. She had a 
dignified, rather aristocratic personality, combined with warmth and directness. 
She enchanted all her students, although they were sometimes a little awed by 
her grand manner. Her intelligence and good sense enabled her to comprehend 
at once the formula of Middlebury, and she put it into action with excellent 
effect. She was on good terms with the Italian Embassy, and secured much 
useful material from it. She recruited skillfully from Wellesley and Vassar. Her 
joyous energy made the Casa a real delight. Solano was in a sense the perfect 
foil for her — younger, quiet and soft-spoken, even taciturn, perhaps a httle 
timid; but he was genuine, and rewarding when he was drawn out. 

The session of 1933 showed positive growth. Dr. Bosano cancelled her plan 
to spend the summer in Italy with her aged mother, in order to assure the con- 
tinuity of the Casa. She was able to attract to her faculty Dr. Franco Bruno 
Averardi, a brilliant lecturer on Italian art and literature. He had occupied im- 
portant posts in the League of Nations, and was then teaching at Wellesley. He 
taught a course in Renaissance art and one in prose style. A third member was 
added, Michele Cantarella, a likeable young instructor in Smith College, a good 
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mixer, who taught the intermediate grammar course, and a class for beginners 
which was open only to French and Spanish School students. He returned regu- 
larly as a member of the faculty through the summer of 1937, teaching cultural 
courses, and was particularly skillful in the language classes. 

The enrollment rose to 38, four men and 34 women. Twenty of the enrollees 
came over from the other schools. The Casa moved to the DKE fraternity house, 
which offered better accommodations for the school on more favorable terms. 
Fifteen women lived there with Miss Bosano; two men students lived with 
Averardi on the second floor of Hepburn Hall. A highlight of the session was the 
staging of Cavalleria Rusticana in costume. To introduce Miss Bosano to the 
college alumni, the September 1933 News Letter carried an article by her on the 
Italian poet Ariosto, on the 400th anniversary of his death. 

The Casa Italiana attained the stature of the German and Spanish Schools 
m 1934, with an enrollment of 50, compared with 53 and 52 respectively in 
those schools. While it is true that 17 were likewise enrolled in the French or 
Spanish Schools, it was often the case that these students' chief interest was 
Italian, though their fluency was not sufficient to live in the Casa. Another indi- 
cation of growth was the larger number of men, thirteen. The Casa and social 
center was again the DKE House, but the fourth floor of Hepburn Hall was also 
taken over. Three students' names catch our eye: Samuel Guarnaccia, later 
Dean of the Spanish School, and his sister Elizabeth; and Anna Spinale, later 
the wife of Camillo Merlino. 

A notable addition to the faculty was Uguccione Ranieri di Sorbello, a color- 
ful and spirited young man of the Italian aristocracy, Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Rome, then instructor at Yale, a man of many talents. He taught a 
new course on Modern Italy in Word and Thought. He returned to Middlebury 
in iyj5 and 1936, and later became Cultural Attache of Italy in New York He 
7<?L u Pr ™ e m ° Ver m securm g government scholarships for our students. In 
u a F an » an f nts were bein g made for our Graduate School in Florence, 
Zu?i ' ST in R ° me 3t the FoTei ^ ° ffice > was a g ain of inestimable 
cnlJlTl ° re | Uraed ' SharCd With the other schools > gi^ng ^ advanced 
SuSs Linguistics. Five teachers offered a curriculum of eight 

to J^ B ^^ t ^° n u dedded th3t Casa Italiana had won the right 
™?S a School, and ,n the publicity of 1935 it was so announced. A large 

C^oTnf ^^- dB * b y? " thC Winter ' in which - ^low pictures of 
Carcassonne Bremen, Siena and Granada, Dr. di Sorbello was Quoted as savins 

L^ Cle w^ttS'-" In ^ WayS ' *** l ° i like going 

alone in' purree afd ^ C ° ntinent most Americans aL si 

toe^X Lmallv a Jr° to SCrape U P a c °nversation with busy 

SZS5?taS^JT ,s W they at once return home " The P° ster 

phere and charm of Italy FoSnTtS 6 T S xU m the atmos - 

speaks and thinks ItaS- *hJ£ 8 S , * , Very SOund of En g lish > on e reads, 
that is best ?£ uS^SSf m r 6 ClaSSrO0m ° r over the stable all 
of Italian cmture ^anVS ° f ^ * the ^ **™ 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL FACULTY, 
SUMMER OF 1935 
Front row: Miss Bosano, Miss Savoia. Back 
row: Mr. Solano, Mr. Cantarella, Mr. di 
Sorbello 



Raising the Italian flag in front of the DKE 
House 



It was a persuasive offer, with the same fine faculty as the year before, and 
sufficient variation in the courses. Miss Bosano began the practice of dividing the 
study of Dante's Divine Comedy, presenting the Inferno, the Purgatorio and the 
Paradiso in three successive years, with credit for all three, a practice which 
continued for many years. Di Sorbello taught Classicism and Romanticism; 
Cantarella gave the Civilization as a separate course. Enrollment rose to 52, 
with 16 men, filling the DKE House, again the social center, and also the 
Jewett-Willcox House (with men), and most of the DU House. Miss Bosano 
lived in DKE; the dining room was in DU. Although it was now a full-fledged 
school, all student correspondence concerning admission, courses, credits and 
degrees was still addressed to me in the Chateau. I forwarded the application 
folders to Miss Bosano for her final decision; all course and instructional matters 
were handled by her. Letters concerning rooms were as usual directed to Mrs. 
P. S. Powell, who was still called Secretary of the Summer Session. The school 
celebrated its new status by awarding its first Master's degree, to Josephine F. 
Menotti. (Miss Marcia Sora, a student in the school, had received her M.A. in 
1932, but most of her credits were in French.) 

The distinguished Dr. Domenico Vittorini of the University of Pennsylvania 
was secured as Visiting Professor for the summer of 1936, attracting favorable 
attention by his new course on Contemporary Italian Literature. Miss Teresa 
Carbonara of Barnard College was engaged for the language classes and returned 
frequently during the next dozen years. When the French School moved out of 
Hillcrest into the big new Forest Hall, the Italian School moved in, forsaking 
DU and Willcox. Miss Bosano continued to live in DKE and made it the social 
center, but her office and the dining room were in Hillcrest. Di Sorbello gave an 
intriguing new course called the Craft of Writing. 
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Interesting developments occurred in 1937. Miss Bosano appointed as Vis- 
iting Professor Maestro Sandro Benelli, an elderly gentleman of warm, captivat- 
ing personality. Musician, composer, lecturer, he had been director of church 
choirs m Italy and the United States, founder and director of the Florentine 
Choir director of the Coro d'ltalia at Columbia, of the Madrigal Singers in 
New York, and of the radio program of "Italian Folk Songs". He offered two 
new and popular courses: History of Italian Music, and the Teaching of Italian 
rout bongs .He gave a major emphasis to music in the school's extracurricular 
activities, through a choir, and the general singing of folk songs. He returned 

SSS ea f .f mmer U1 f 1944 > adored by the students, and making a most 
valuable contribution to the life of the school 

bnmJtT, 8 h ^ °^ ed S / lYat0re J - Casti 8 lione > w ith a B.A. from Yale and a 
h^rnHl' ff & f ° r „ the Ph - D - 3t Yale after a ? ear of stud y in Florence, 
Bosano h!? 3 u Ude « - ? C t0 ° k tW ° COurses in music ™th Benelli. Miss 
Sorbet 1 T^? y ° ffer£d Wm Part " time WOrk as a secretar y' but w hen di 
Sied to Sch St a an ™ CCd ' W3S Unable to come > Castiglione was as- 
ce5 and \T * AdVaDCed Com P ^°n. He did so with great suc- 

Excemfor tnl If g 35 3 l egUlar member o£ the faculf y in 1938 and 1939. 

Son, nLhT T?' WC h3VC fortunatel y been able to hold him ever since, 
later Si! r!* 1 T* ° f the SUmmer ° f 1937 were Rem ^° Pane > 
aSamTbSof T"? * RutgerS; Mrs " Catherine Wolkonsky 

af ^staTmembert fST 5*°^ ^ RoCCO Mastra ngelc whose services 
scholarship An! .2* UnUmely death are remembered in a memorial 

to the sin^ng ' ama H ° pkins ' whose s P lendid voice added so much 

grealseyScelhe'hL" 35 B ° San °' S 1&St SUmmer ™ the campus. At 
ShS mCa T 3 P rior commitment to spend the summers 

requested leave from MiHH?f sabb f <=al leave from Wellesley and urgently 

^^^S^SSLSVl su , mmer of 1938 - She made M P Ian " 

importance gave cSl «K f ^ and ° rganized the cours «- Most 

io/i su^tr%^^tzt^rT i r ot f an Acting Dkector 

Having sent me fuU information °* B ° St °" UniVersity - 

copy for the bulletin, she sailed on Feb™™ Z t^"' C ° mpM&i 

In October, she sent to President ' d Stayed m Genoa - 

tion, indicating that she f eU it wlf ^ * Wam but 6110 letter of 
mother, and do someSmg to ^ ove L^H^ "F* her SUmmers with ber 
her part for seven years and Tion W I S ?. holarshl P- She said she had done 
another distinguished teacher to much^M r ^ ^ l ° 

Chnstmas reunion of the Italian School iwT- ■ t Merlmo made the 
party for Miss Bosano. She told I awlf ^ "\ NeW York a formal farewell 
read letters of admiration and t a Se fr nm * and MerIino S P<** and 
close collaboration had been a S t, f T CoUeagues and ^nds. Our 
great and small, with the utmost promntnei Th ? ^ attended to ^ 
combmauon of intelligence, «hS2TSl^^ ,Ce; ^ W3S a remarkabIe 
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At the Middlebury Commencement on August 14, 1950, President Stratton 
conferred on Gabriella Bosano the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. The 
citation read, in part, — "Founder of our Italian Summei School, your vision, 
initiative and dynamic personality created the spirit of this school. ... We 
honor also the leadership which you have given to Italian studies in this country, 
your important contributions to Italian scholarship, and the gracious personal 
charm which has merited the affectionate esteem of all your colleagues and of 
the teachers whom you have trained." Writing to Dr. Stratton of her gratitude, 
Miss Bosano said: "It is the realization of a dream I never dared dream, since 
Middlebury College is a school unique in the world of culture; Middlebury is an 
intelligent and peaceful world in itself, and I shall be happy and proud to belong 
to it." She continued to teach at Wellesley until her retirement in June 1952. 
She then returned to Genoa to live, and died there in September 1964. 

Camillo Pascal Merlino, Acting Director and Visiting Professor of the Italian 
School for the summer of 1938, was the son of an Italian Protestant minister in 
the Boston area. He earned his A.B. degree from Harvard in 1923, where I 
knew him in class, then his A.M., and in 1928 his Ph.D. in Romance Lan- 
guages. He studied in Italy, France and Spain; taught at Harvard, Michigan and 
elsewhere; and was then Professor of Romance Languages at Boston University. 
He had been Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian since 1932; was Vice President for 1937 of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations; and author of several books and 
articles on Italian biography and bibliography. He was well-known and liked in 
Italian circles. Of dignified though cordial personality, and deeply religious na- 
ture, he was supremely conscientious and intensely serious. His dedication to 
the school and its development led him to become a close personal friend of 
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every teacher and student. I found him even more meticulous than Miss Bosano 
m handling every detail of the school's organization. As a result, after a year 
Boston ?H I 1I graduall y transferred all the administration into his hands in 

^iTLtZ^Z* went directly 10 him - Room assignments re " 

toSjf Six ™ d * e c «n-iculum of 1938, planned by Dr. Bosano, were 

S'ct X g thC , D T antC 3nd CultUre ' Benelli his usual music ^d folk 
™^T™ L ga V h< i ^ric Poetry and Intermediate Composition. The 

schoX for a m f S" Itah l n Sch ° 01 3l0ne ' P lus 30 "g in other 

the frtidenT Slftf^ ^t"? WaS *** initiation of an — R*P<* to 
MofS a^tS^ H C f SC i°° 1S - In il he c °mmented on the wooid enroU- 
^■t^^^JT 1 f °H K 6tter h ° USing ° f them ' since five had to Iiv e in 
p£ ^ concern ter th, • P** C ° UrSeS in the Ian S ua g e " He ex " 
HfflSlSScoT^5T m I 5 l he SCh ° 01 int ° two centers > at DKE and 
single dornStor? o^^n^T^.T SCh °° l be housed adec l uatel y in a 
other aidXYhe student " 6 P° mted t0 the importance of scholarships and 
that purpose d 1938 ^ M Pr ,- ^ f™™ 5 friends had contributed $575 for 

ganizations Id lllL^Z^t^ *?? C3mpaign t0 interest Italian or - 
this effort. Dusinessmen to establish scholarship funds. He took the lead in 

^uutZtZt^lTl^ ^ f ectiveness of Merlino's direction left no 
done Pmmpfl^,^^^^"^^ Director; and this was 
Katherine Spinale who had il 7?f y 1939 he was married to Miss Anna 
graduate of Lt^^S.^SeL"^ m * e Sch ° o1 in ^34, and was a 
of the school and an intelliptnt 8 7, beCame at once the charming hostess 
routine fast, l™ husband Meriino Earned the 

Casa Itadiana entirely ^S^SSS^ *** » "* the taM 

univt^ :r^iz^:v:i^r Renat ° po ^ ° f * e 

College; poet, essayist, and hW criS- ^ fi 3rSaW ' 3nd then at Smith 

He taught Modern Italian Literature In h n v tCacher and a cordial Person. 
BeneUi was as popular L ever hI ^ Fun - Iovi "g Maestro 

German School at Bristol; and later the T the e Italian School serenaded the 
tua, songs, refreshments, and dancfng on fhe'Swnf ^ ^ ™" 

Castighone returned, teaching Poetrv anri i r r ° nt ° f Hm crest. Salvatore 

Borrani Castiglione, who had come Pta ^MiSTT^ ThiS time his wife > Pierina 

he summer of 1938, was a meXer °f Aet ,7 Whh him as a J«ne bride in 
tfT*™* the University of n"re nce and "? ^ ° Wn * Doctor of 

she had taught there until 1935 anTwa T^r V 1 ^ 5 f ° T teachin 8 in Italv - 
S S5 of'T 3 ? rb0nara ^pK^TS^ in Wellesfey. LouS 
Sent, ,'/ Wh ° m 39 came fr °m other schoolffn Tbe t enroll ment reached a 

ne S r (a record > a ° d 29 women U " dme Italian Schod 

Dr. Merlrno's official report spoke LSv of JJ^ 05 and Bene "i lived. 

P Cially of the Popularity of Miss Car- 



bonara's new course in Advanced Oral Practice; the new non-credit course in 
Methods of Teaching by a guest lecturer, Dr. Pietro Sammartino, later President 
of Fairleigh-Dickinson University; the difficulty for a small school to provide a 
sufficiently diversified and advanced curriculum to interest doctoral candidates; 
the lack of an adequate social hall; and the sad deterioration of DKE House. 
Among the students were such names as Maria Vulcano, James Ferrigno, 
Lawrence Bongiovanni, Carol Bogman, Matilda Romeo, who became leaders in 
their profession and loyal supporters of the alumni association. 

The "war years" began with 1940, and brought many changes, some for the 
better, and some regretted. Gaetano Massa, a specialist in teaching-materials, 
editor of Las Americas, came as Visiting Professor in 1940, teaching Civiliza- 
tion, and returned in 1941 and 1942. Poggioli and Sammartino also returned in 
1940. Poggioli taught Art and Drama. Sammartino's Teaching of Italian became 
a regular credit course. The Castigliones were absent until 1946, as he was 
needed for the ASTP program and the war schedule at Yale. Enrico Carbonara, 
of wide experience at the secondary level, brother of Teresa, was here in 1940- 
1942. Miss Carbonara added a new course in Oral Stylistics. Merlino, in the 
absence of Solano, gave From Latin to Italian, and had four students working on 
special projects in the Research course. Enrollments began to decline, slowly at 
first, then more rapidly as men went into service. 

Hillcrest was particularly uncomfortable in 1940 because of the construction 
of Gifford Hall close by; but patience was rewarded, and the Italian School 
moved into the fine new dormitory in the summer of 1941, sharing it with the 
Spanish School. It gave the school everything it had longed for — unified geogra- 
phy, roomy dining hall, a fine social hall, and plenty of space to grow. The co- 
hesion of the school was greatly increased and its activities favored by having 
its own center. Besides teas, dramatic readings, and dances, an Italian "Profes- 
sor Quizz" was organized. Maestro Benelli gathered the school around him for 
lively periods of folksinging. 

Unfortunately, the luxury of Gifford could not last. In 1942, the enrollment 
dropped to 33, and the war was bringing many dislocations. The school had to 
move back to Hillcrest, and take its meals in West Forest, across the street, in- 
vading the French area. Then in 1943, with the enrollment down to 20 full-time 
students, the school went back to "fraternity row", using DKE and Sigma Phi 
Epsilon Houses. The Spanish School had gone to Bread Loaf; the campus was 
full of English-speaking undergraduates and Navy boys. The change turned out 
to be a blessing, unrecognized at first, for "fraternity row" became a means of 
unity in isolation and seclusion. 

As the enrollment rose again to 34 in 1944, the DU House was added, and 
Dr. Merlino's report on the success of the school affirmed that "the greatest 
single factor . . . was the exclusive use of three excellently equipped fraternity 
houses, ideally placed in a most attractive corner of the campus. More than 
anything else, the geographical unity of the school welded the students and 
faculty into a 'happy family', increasing immeasurably the opportunities ... for 
the frequent use of the spoken language." The quadrangle was completed with 
the addition of Chi Psi Lodge in 1947 when the Russian School moved out. 
The Merlinos lived regularly in the SPE House; performances and songfests 
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front of the DU House; Camttlo and Anna Merlino in center of second row 
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one from a group of friends in Rochester, N.Y. This generous tradition has 
continued to the present, and still distinguishes the Italian School. 

The session of 1944 opened on a sad note. The beloved Maestro Benelli, 
who had been the "life" of the school since 1937, by his courses in music and 
folklore, by his leadership of the choruses, and above all by his jovial presence, 
died suddenly two weeks before the opening. He left a real void. Four dis- 
tinguished guest lecturers added variety to the program. Actual war had ceased 
in Italy. The school's enrollment had come back from its low point to some forty 
students including those from other schools, and its "esprit de corps" had been 
greatly improved by its isolation on "fraternity row". A memorable occasion was 
the "al fresco" performance of Calzabigi's Orfeo ed Euridice, with music by 
Gluck, on the lawn, under floodlights. 

Dr. Merlino wisely focused the curriculum in 1945 on reconstruction and 
post-war usefulness. In the foreword of the bulletin, he wrote: "The exigencies, 
both military and civic, created by the present global war, and the many and 
varied post-war opportunities for effective service in the task of reconstruction, 
direct special attention to the usefulness, indeed the essential need, of a practical 
mastery of the spoken and written language of Italy." The Visiting Professor, 
Dr. Nicola Milella, Assistant Supervisor of Adult Education in the College of 
the City of New York, gave a timely course on the Problems of Contemporary 
Italy, treating the political situation, and the physical and moral needs of the 
people in the post-war period. Richard Mezzotero taught the Risorgimento, a 
different post-war era; Miss Carbonara compared the Renaissance and the mod- 
ern world. 

Pierina and Salvatore Castiglione returned to the school in 1946 after an 
absence of six summers. She gave a new course called the Formation of the 
Italian People and Nation, bringing it down to the rise and fall of Fascism and 
post-war Italy. He returned to the poetry course. Merlino's Dante and Research 
completed the cultural offerings. Enrollment rose surprisingly to a highwater 
mark of 59. Only three more came over from the other schools, an unexplained 
phenomenon, since there had been so many in earlier years. Ten were veterans. 
Among the students we note the names of Miss Ruth Lakeway of the Eastman 
School of Music, whose vocal concerts delighted audiences for many summers; 
and Herbert Golden, Professor at Boston University, one of the most loyal 
friends and supporters of the school. Twenty scholarships of $50 were provided 
by generous donors. Merlino wrote an interesting account of the summer, with 
illustrations, for the Middlebury News Letter of October 1946. 

The last session under Dr. Merlino's direction, 1947, was thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The enrollment held at 56, 17 men and 39 women; 14 were veterans. 
Elio Gianturco, a well-known university teacher and lecturer, then working in 
the Law Library of Congress, was Visiting Professor and gave a new course on 
literary criticism, using the work of De Sanctis as a point of departure. Castigli- 
one, announced but unable to come, was replaced by Dr. Giacinto Maselli of 
the University of Rome. New on the faculty was Miss Grazia Avitabile, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr, instructor at Wheaton College, Mass., and later the successor of 
Miss Bosano at Wellesley. She returned in 1948 and continued her generous 
interest in Middlebury. 
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Besides the standard language courses, five courses were offered in literature 
and philology. Merlino's Research Seminar was elected by eight advanced stu- 
dents, a heavy load, as each had a different independent project, usually in 
preparation for a doctorate. The school also shared in the two courses in Meth- 
odology, taught in English for all the schools by Professor Elton Hocking. Miss 
Carbonara gave the Dante course. The school enjoyed the exclusive use of the 
four fraternity houses, DKE, DU, SPE and Chi Psi, with dining room in DKE. 
All activities, including classes, were thus held on a tight little Italian campus- 
ine maximum in isolation and concentration. Several special evening lectures 

P^nTu * C ° nt 5 ibuted t0 enrich *e Program, and an excellent performance of 
riranaello s Cost e se vi pare was given. 

On July 11, 1947 I received, with a real sense of shock, Dr. Merlino's letter 
hL f n T 3S ireCt ° r ' effective at the close of the session. In it he spoke of 
ihl ^ a ?W lten ? ? 3nd devotion t0 the kalian School. He said he believed 
labors^ £f t ? £d US ° ptimUm devel °Pment, and after ten years of happy 
erations S f ° Wm f PfeSSUre ° f its academic and ™^ demands. Consid- 
erea ™, i f \ ^ e * plained ' were for emost in a decision which he made with 

declion wt th f a " er ° Ver With him several times, and found that his 

decision was the result of careful thought 

dh e cZlL h Zr^T St u' T P art: -" T he ten years during which you have 

2 tcS f You h V Ch0 °i haVe b6en yeafS ° f distinct P r °8 ress and C0 "- 
vour killM cW, f f T admi ™tered its affairs intelligently and wisely; 

SfoSL^pS f y StUd6ntS h3S made its re P utati °n world-wide. 

port oTthe Italo S SUCCeSSM in attractin 8 the Merest and financial sup- 

of Mrs N^^r gr T S l n thC EaSt • • • With the invaluable assistance 

of the ^hard rrkL e el* T ^ ItaHan ***** in ^ measure a reflection 

ch^cSz,you^ h T &StneSS ' SmCedty 3nd Unaffected human charm which 

At the Commencement on August 1 1 ickt v • •, • • 

the stead of President St^t,™ u ' 52 ' lf was m y privilege, acting m 

ff' ^ ^ t0 COnfer 
tion read—". We we i co 3 ,7 £ ° f Letters ' honoris causa - The cita " 
Language Schools that have mJ^J^ l ° th c C Middlebu ry campus and to its 
gave us, and from the continuing pr ° fit from the energetic impulse you 
absence we have gratefully received ° peratl0n and s "PPort which even in your 
arship, and in the teaching of Ttfi ■ T you as a lea der in Italian schol- 
ia increased by the wanLe™^ ^ COUntr y Your influence has 

aU your relationships, ablv seconH.H ! nendllness an d intense loyalty which mark 
Camillo and aS kep't StoSlJ™ 8rad ° US and charmin g wife " • • " 
toherthe "cause" represent bfS to by-pass an opportunity" to 

University, becoming Chairman oMh n He COntinued to teach at Boston 
He served also as Editor of^S^ ° f M ° dern Languages, 1955-64. 
these years, he sent us many student 7 Journa1 ' 1954-58. During 

helped greatly with our pubiftv Ev' " d " S d ° n0rs for scholarships, and 
faends occasionally visit Middlebui? a nH n0W m ^ ^remem, these faithful 
their presence. QQltbUT y a °d grace the meetings of AMISA with 
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THE BUILDERS 



The Russian School 

Mischa Fayer, 1945-1967 

The Russian School was inaugurated on June 30, 1945 by Mischa Harry 
Fayer, acting under the authority of President Samuel S. Stratton. It became the 
fifth of the Middlebury College Foreign Language Schools. The project had been 
studied carefully for some time. The importance of Russia as an ally in the 
war, and the conviction that she would play a leading role in the post-war 
world, were impelling American colleges to introduce courses in Russian. 
President Stratton had therefore brought Fayer from Michigan State College in 
September 1943, as Assistant Professor of Russian, to begin instruction in 
Russian in the winter college, and to consider the possibility of a Russian Summer 
School. 

Mischa Harry Fayer had had an interesting international youth. Born in 
New York City in 1902, he went to Russia with his Russian-born parents at 
the age of two, and lived there until the age of twenty-two, graduating cum laude 
from the Beletskaya Gimnaziya in Bessarabia. Russian was therefore his native 
language. In 1924 his father, who had been in the banking business, found 
conditions under the Bolshevik rule increasingly difficult; and the family returned 
to the United States. Young Mischa entered the University of Minnesota as a 
junior, and found himself learning English as a foreign language. 

He received his A.B. there in 1926; continued for his Master's degree; 
studied at the Sorbonne and received a certificat apres examens in 1931. He did 
graduate work at the University of Southern California and at Claremont College. 
He was Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages at the State Teachers' 
College, Dickinson, North Dakota, for ten years, and Chairman of the Division 
of Languages and Literatures for three more, until 1942. He went to Michigan 
State College as instructor in Russian for 1942-43, from whence he came to 
Middlebury. 

In the meantime he had become a candidate for the Ph.D. at Columbia 
University, and wrote a brilliant thesis on Gide, Freedom, and Dostoevsky, 
analyzing three periods in Gide's thought, the great influence of Dostoevsky upon 
him, and the use he made of Dostoevsky in his own concept and philosophy of 
freedom. Gide himself wrote to Fayer a cordial letter of thanks and approval, 
calling it "certainly one of the best if not the best [study] which has ever been 
written about me; and I do not remember that any has ever satisfied me more. 
... I am pleased to recognize, or discover, thanks to you, my consistency, and 
I am grateful to you for showing it so well. I have never understood myself 
so well as in reading you. . . ." Fayer received the doctorate from Columbia in 
1945, after coming to Middlebury. 
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M ISC HA FAYER 
Founder and Director of the Russian School, 
1945-1967; Professor of Russian, Middle- 
bury College, 1943-1967; The Troika, 
painted by Arthur K. D. Healy, became the 
insignia of the Russian School 



m Ot-iC 

of a Ru^TunSer&hcS 5 p d du ™S the faU of 1944 <** creation 

offered under tESf^^K^*^* the cour ^ Beginning Russian 
had been impressed bvX i ^ Sch ° o1 in the sum ™r of 1944, and 
December 11, 1944 h* nrL S/? 65 ' sh ° Wn b y the students. On 

as arguments the growing a l7„„ att ° n a formal Proposal. In it, he cited 
culture, the need for AmLrl i"—'" America of the richness of Russian 
into diplomatic and coZS n^f"^ 311(1 CUlturall y ec l ui PP ed to enter 
importance of RiissianTTSenri? rdaU ° ns with Russia - tfae increasing 
American colleges and secondly S00U fnT ' f d the devel °Pi°g demand in 

Payer explained that limited ™h » Eachers of Russian- 
made by other colleges inft^ ^ scale attem Pts had already been 
Russian Schwlwiti^'R^vDn^ Z^ 11116 ™ courses ' but that a genuine 
competent native Russian instructor* ^T ' C ° mpIete Unguis tic segregation, 
aviuzauon taught exclusively L r2 ^ Urses 1x1 Rus sian literature and 

MS ^ool tZfZ Tn r U ' d Pr ° Ve a decided innovation - He 

Mtddlebury schools, except that element, Samc Wtensive P lan ^ the other 
of the nation-wide lack of sS f ^ ° 0UIMS should b * offered because 
faTf St f Cats woul d have toSe^e. PreP ^ UOn ia the ™* *at 

l°Ltif fCW . Weeks - An estate of SeT d * e usual ^ a g e P led S e 

c^rse^ ° n ^ figure - Fayer would ^ n ^ tUdents was made - a ° d a ^dget 
courses one other y J^ as Director ^ ^ ^ 

The trustees approveH engaged. 

^ c STe S fct t b h7 3ry - Time Was short to equate 
S Ami£°™ ad0n were ^rcuTatefamL^ ann ° Uncement °" March 22. 
(AAT^Tr Associati on of Teachers^ < Sh. ^ ° f Russian ^ "embers 
tAATSEEL), of which Dr Fa ^o ^lavxc :and East European Languages 

the Chairman of the Committee on 
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Methodology. An attractive poster was sent to colleges and libraries. Articles and 
advertising were carried by newspapers and magazines, especially by the Russian 
press in New York and San Francisco. 

The regular Language School Bulletin of March 1945 was delayed long 
enough to include a full description of the new school. In it, Fayer stated the 
essence of his program: "Russia's increasing prestige and influence indicates not 
only that there will be an urgent practical demand for Americans trained in the 
Russian language, but also that effective and permanent cooperation between 
the two nations in peace will depend in large measure upon the existence in the 
United States of many centers for the serious study of Russian civilization, litera- 
ture and culture, as well as her social, economic and political organization." 

The response was immediate and a bit overwhelming. Provision for instruc- 
tion and housing had been made for fifteen students. The final enrollment was 44. 
At least as many more applicants were refused admission. Some came anyway, 
lived in town, and enrolled as auditors. The housing situation that summer was 
the tightest in the history of the college. With the three-term calendar still 
in force, civilian men students occupied Starr Hall, undergraduate women 
Hepburn Hall, the Navy V-12 Unit Gifford Hall. Even though the Spanish School 
was still at Bread Loaf, and the German School still at Bristol, there was nothing 
left for the Russian School, after taking care of the French and Italian Schools, 
except the Chi Psi Lodge as headquarters and social center, and the Theta Chi 
and Jewett-Willcox houses, accommodating 33 students. The other eleven lived 
in town or in the French School. Before leaving for the U.S. Army University 
in France, I gave President Stratton a detailed memo on the crowded and difficult 
housing situation of all the schools as of June 9, and the probable solutions 

The academic calibre of the students was high: three Ph.D.'s, 13 Master of 
Arts, 24 Bachelors; only four were undergraduates. They included two writers, 
two lawyers, three U.S. Army officers, a journalist, and several college teachers. 
Mrs. Lydia Mikhailoff-Shelly, from Indiana University, was engaged in March. 
As the enrollment surged, Miss Marya Tolstoy, granddaughter of the great 
novelist, was secured, and brought the school favorable publicity. So many 
French School students came over for the beginners' course that M. Pargment of 
the French faculty, a native Russian, was persuaded to teach one section. Three 
groups of courses were offered: Elementary, composed of grammar, pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary; Intermediate, composed of grammar and conversation; and 
two cultural courses — Literary Masters of the 19th Century, and Contemporary 
Russia. The last two groups were taught exclusively in Russian, an idea unique 
in the United States at that time. 

Following the example of the other schools, Dr. Fayer organized a rich pro- 
gram of activities. An opera baritone gave two concerts; a specialist on Russian 
art, an authority on the Russian theatre and a teacher of Soviet sociology, all 
came and lectured without fee. Afternoon teas around the samovar, and a Russian 
banquet added to the atmosphere. Two picnics, three plays, and regular choral 
singing were part of the calendar. 

A highlight was the visit of Robert Frost. He was delighted with the creation 
of the Russian School, and asked if he could have lunch at the school and talk 
with the students. On the appointed day, he was charming at table, after a very 
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late arrival. Then he suggested that he would like to make a few remarks to 
all the students. This became a speech of more than an hour, during which Mr. 
Frost "said" many of his poems, to the delight of the students, but to the 
distress of the waiters and kitchen staff waiting to clear the tables. He stayed 
afterward for another hour to chat with the students, in English, of course. It was 
a memorable occasion, but it was several days before the students stopped talking 
English about Robert Frost. Mr. Frost was much interested in the Soviet Union. 
Shortly before his official visit there in 1962, the Strattons invited the Fayers 
to have dinner with Mr. Frost, so that they could help him with suggestions for 
his trip, and answer his numerous questions. 

The greatest problem of the first summer arose from the acceptance of 
elementary students. About half the school were beginners or students unqualified 
to adhere to the pledge of "no-English." Fayer had hoped that they could be 
segregated in the dormitories as well as in the classes for the first three weeks, so 
as not to interfere with the pledge of the more advanced students. This did not 
work out. The shortage of housing and the unexpected number of applicants 
led to frequent changes of arrangements right up to the opening of school. The 
two dormitories were at quite a distance from the "Russky Dom" or social center 
and dining room. All students were mingled, and it became unrealistic to try to 
entorce the rule except in the classroom. The beginners made very rapid progress, 

a »7 J !r? nced students were deprived of the linguistic discipline so basic to 
the Middlebury tradition. 

The first summer was thus, as Fayer has said, a "learning experience" for 
everyone, including, himself. A Middlebury Summer Language School is a very 
^ H^r!f- t ° Perat i 0n ; 7116 Students were infused by last-minute reassignments 
5tt classr r 00m - The Acuity, unfamiliar with this kind of school and 

S< ™h qUC j of 1 , t t- Ching in the forei 8 n forage, came without class 
exoecteS to P rT d H- Syllab1 ' m SpUe 0f Fa y er ' s instructions. Mrs. Shelly was 
~n. f„ t f S ° f SOdal life ' but understood little of the necessary 
T' P l 3y > and ° ther activities - Group singing was important 

SuSS of i t0 f aPPOint a Student P iani ^ to le *d Fa/" had 

Srience *i I li t v details; and could not consult my ex- 

Sr of the colkee * "? Margaret ' wh ° was at the time Acting 

hours at the **** Librarian that fall > s P ent countless extra 

iS^ to^S ,t i ' T CVerything from PublicitJ, office work, and 
chanSg hS Tn 8 sW fhf ° ver them as the sch ° ol ' S 

and somewhat confused success a grCat ' unex P ected > enthusiastic, 

S ~ of ™ profited greatly from 
in his 1945 Renort that ^^S^TT^ Were accepted. Fayer had recommended 
segregated h^S^m^T * ^ te beginnerS ' with ^ 
available. Housing was still short £ WEre " 0t enough advanced students 
renew the difficulties of 1945 hTT^i he W3S eas ^ persuaded not to 
recommendations at their face ™w tT ned his lesson about takin S 

he had a personal interview with 1dm or T^°T ° U ' bef ° re accepting a student, 
order to verify his fluency in R m Xn f eaSt ' a tel ephone conversation, in 

ncy m Russian. These telephonic interviews became famous. 
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All students in the Russian School were thus able and willing to take and keep 
the formal pledge of honor, signed at registration, to use Russian exclusively in all 
their activities Fayer had been much impressed by the importance Andre 
Morize attached to the pledge; and as a "Chef de Table" in the French School 
in 1944 had observed its strict enforcement. He became the strictest of the 
directors on this matter. He determined that there could be no compromise; 
"either you do or you don't" speak Russian at the school; and those who did 
not were not welcome. 

There was good reason for his insistence that the pledge meant Russian 
only", and not merely "no English." Most of his students had already learned 
one foreign language, French or German or Spanish; and there was a strong 
temptation for them to lapse into that language, even if not into English, either 
when the going got tough among themselves, or when they met an attractive 
girl from the French or German or Spanish School. Every student soon found 
that the discipline of the pledge was absolute, and that even a seeming minor 
infraction meant a reprimand. 

There had been no need to worry about enrollment. Already the school was 
known countrywide as unique. The quota of fifty places available in Hillcrest, 
Theta Chi House and Chi Psi Lodge was quickly filled. The campus was back 
on a peace-time basis, with few undergraduates; but the Spanish School had 
returned from Bread Loaf, and space was still limited. Geographically, the 
Russian School was still too scattered in a wide triangle between its three houses, 
each six minutes walk apart. The student body of 51, 23 men and 28 women, 
was truly superior. Among them were six veterans under the G.I. Bill, five Army 
officers sent by West Point to prepare them to teach Russian at the Academy, and 
a Navy officer. Thirty-five were graduate students; there were ten Masters 
and five Doctors. Highly significant was the number of specialists in scientific 
and educational fields who came to perfect their Russian as a tool for research: 
a nationally known chemist, a biologist from a research corporation, a professor 
of social science, the wife of Arctic explorer Stefansson, a mid-west state super- 
visor of language instruction. The weaker "intermediate" students made astonish- 
ing progress in this environment. 

Better aware now of what type of staff was needed in a school of this sort, 
Dr. Fayer gathered a highly qualified and more adequate group of five teachers. 
Marya Tolstoy returned, teaching Contemporary Russian Literature. She was 
at that time instructor in the College of the City of New York. Aron S. Pressman 
and his wife Anastasia Feodorova Pressman, teachers at the American-Russian 
Institute in New York, were faithful members of the staff for many years. An 
accomplished musician and concert pianist, he led the group singing and 
organized a chorus. Mrs. Pressman had spent her early life in the Russian 
classical theatre. Besides language classes, she directed the school's dramatics 
program, utilizing a beautiful collection of costumes which she had brought from 

Another scholarly addition was Elias Tartak, from the New School for 
Social Research. A native Russian with an A.B. from McGill University, he 
had served in the Canadian Army in 1918-19. He was especially fitted for 
courses in composition and stylistics. He was nicknamed "The Brains" because 
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of his encyclopedic knowledge and enthusiasm for Russian literature. He spent 
many hours in conversation with the men in Hillcrest where he lived. Five courses 
in language were offered and two in literature. Dr. Fayer gave a new course on 
the Political and Social History of Russia to 1917. Mrs. Fayer was recognized 
as the official Hostess. 

The pattern of the new school was taking shape. In 1947 and succeeding 
summers, the aim was constant refinement and improvement. My appointment 
as Director of the Language Schools in November 1946 enabled me to assist Dr. 
Fayer in this process. Two chief areas needed attention: curriculum and housing. 
The curriculum was as yet too small to give a returning student much choice, or 
to allow him to build a balanced program over several summers. Considerable 
expansion of the program was necessary to attract degree candidates which the 
school was now empowered to accept, both for the M.A. and the D.M.L. 
Teachers of university calibre had to be added. Fayer followed the example 
of the German School in listing the bracketed courses to be given in rotation over 
a four-year period. 

km 7116 facult y was dou bled in 1947, numbering ten, including Fayer. All the 
1946 faculty returned. Elton Hocking, shared with the other schools, taught 
courses in Modern Language Methods, in English, which were supplemented 
by special lectures in Russian. A notable addition was Mrs. Tatiana Vacquier, 
connected with the old Russian aristocracy, Professor at Nazareth College, who 
was immensely popular for many years in the intermediate courses. Ivan Lopatin, 
Chairman of Slavic Studies at the University of Southern California, added 
stature to the language courses. Fayer organized a research seminar for the 
hv a Sc^ dldates ", Pressm an, whose Russian Language Records were adopted 
oy tne u.b. Army, blazed new ground with a course in Russian Phonetics, and 
conrlc?^ matenal j f for the n ewly installed general Phonetics Center. Seven 

^SSSS m Uterature and civilization were scheduled> besides 

en i°* er p [°k 1( ; m a re_ a . housing, was not as easy to solve, especially since the 
aTSe 3Sf I« ™ e RUSSian Sch0Gl had the West proportion of men of 
Kr &5 co^ril't 1 ?,? 8 W ° men - T wenty-eight students were veterans. 
S^Z^T^,^ rede «d, was assigned to the school 

SE£ quaS b D u te SS/Sfffi ^T" ^ ™ m 

hall adequate for a eafliSif nfrt.J L , T Iarge lounge or attractive social 

the little apartment twn 6 Wh ° le sch ° o1 - Dr - an d Mrs- Fayer lived in 

"vecherin^e Sing ^Ss^T^ ""^ to the StudentS " ^ 
sphere of the school Thl lT ? greatIy to the cohesion and happy atmo- 
dMng ha^J^^T^ 1 l0 f ge f in Giff0rd Hal1 was conv " ted t0 3 
younl chamber maicff om town 2.1 kUchen - Kitchen ^ and 

and disturbed both The RmS ™ r % als ° 1 uarter ed in Gifford and Hillcrest, 
frolics. thE Russian and Danish Schools by their late and noisy 

The maturity of the school was h 
distinguished guests came- am nn„! Decom mg more and more evident. Several 
Francis Stevens, Actine Associate rw ] g °l Astr ° W of the United Nations, and 
Affairs of the 0^^^^ the Division of Eastern European 

State. The latter wrote me after his visit that he was 
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much impressed by the quality of the work done here. He felt it was filling an 
important need, since it was then very difficult to send American students to the 
Soviet Union for instruction. "It is virtually impossible to find any other place in 
the world where students can live in a Russian environment. . . . One of our 
greatest problems in training Foreign Service Officers in the Russian language 
is to provide a Russian atmosphere in which they can live and work. Since so 
much progress has been made at Middlebury in providing such an atmosphere, 
I am hopeful that the Department will find it possible to send some of its lan- 
guage officers there for the summer session." In fact, quite a few did come in 
later summers. 

The growth of the school raised another problem unique to the Russian 
School, the recruiting of highly qualified experienced native teachers. The other 
European languages had been taught in this country for years, and a considerable 
body of trained native teachers was available. Not so with Russian; few younger 
teachers had gained experience here, and the competition for the older ones was 
very keen. Salaries were forced higher, adding to the financial problem. In general, 
we had to pay our Russian teachers more than those in the other schools. Even 
then, Fayer was unable within his budget to meet the competition for some 
of the professors he wanted. 

In the late 1940's and early 1950's, American popular sentiment ran very 
high against Communism. Anything Russian was under suspicion. McCarthy-type 
investigations ruined many people who merely wished to keep an open mind. 
Neutrality was generally impossible, and academic objectivity was achieved with 
difficulty even in the large universities. Any position that was not strongly and 
publicly anti-Communist was considered tantamount to being anti-American. 
The young Middlebury Russian School had to be very careful to maintain a 
correct position, one acceptable to the College, the students, and the federal 
authorities. This did not mean academic freedom as we use the term today; 
objectivity was the most we could hope for. 

There were "Letters to the Editor" in various New England newspapers 
containing violent attacks on Fayer and the Russian School, with erroneous 
information or intentional misrepresentations of his competence, and claiming 
that the school was "a stooge of the Kremlin." One such letter, sent to 
Governor Gibson of Vermont as well as to me and several newspapers, by an 
unidentified writer from a fictitious address in New York, was so libelous that 
most of the newspapers refused to print it. Other letters, less venomous, but 
likewise misinformed, were forwarded to us by friends of the school, such 
as Walter Hard, repeating second-hand reports that "of the eight faculty members 
only two are non-party-liners", and that little or nothing about Russian culture 
prior to 1917 was taught at the school. We were able to show that the school's 
cultural curriculum was balanced between pre- and post-Revolution, with 
greater emphasis on the period before 1917. Our special lecturers on con- 
temporary Soviet culture were anti-Communist but always carefully objective. 

Dr. Fayer's personal loyalty to American institutions was absolute, and he 
was circumspect in his contacts for the school. At no time in the history of the 
school did he have any relationship, formal or informal, with any Soviet agency. 
He chose his faculty with great caution. It was not easy to find an expert on 
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contemporary Russia who could be counted on to state facts accurately without 
bias pro or con the Communist regime. He succeeded in most cases. Most of his 
faculty had left Russia before the Revolution and were of the old Russian 
intelligentsia, or had fled from the Communist regime by various means. They 
were strongly anti-Communist, but endeavored to be objective in the classroom. 
It was particularly difficult to find, for the minor, lower-salaried teaching positions 
or assistantships, as in the other schools, young native Russians who were not in 
this country as missionaries of Communism. Only two or three of his staff turned 
out to be Commumst propagandists, and they were not reappointed. It is true 
mat a few of the staff taught during the winter at the American-Russian Institute 
™ w , • ' „ a Commu nist-leaning organization, but they avoided politics 
completely m all their contacts with students. 

H Pn t? n thC .°* er , hand > there were instances of faculty members and even stu- 
SL£ ^ 7 ^-C ™™™* that they were unwilling to accept the 
axadeimc objectivity of the classroom; and wished the school to be proclaiming 

comnlain^Tf ** to U S S R " ° ne s ~r, even the students 

HaTtf™ T ° f th61r tCacherS ne g ,ected the lesson and spent most of 
Mien LfZ ZwTV^l the Cmeltv and in J ustice of *e Communist regime. 
Aa'paTer ^S'J * teach f e '. sent an official complaint to the F.B.I., alleging 

TfcX2 SL/t T 5* hlS faCUlty Were P^ommunist. 
know how oSn n, ^ ™ K ' m fact im «tigated by the F.B.I., we do not 
^e schil ?w Stan -^ g f Was ^ *™* «nd the record perfectly clear. 
Stevens a n2l2rZ f government officials, like Francis 

of tKiS? 4 tT * "ummer of 1949, two members of the staff 
«tte SSS£^ P? 1 ^ by the department of State, spent a week 
nooi, talking with students even more than with faculty. They stated they 
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were completely satisfied with the political climate at the school. Their article, 
with photographs, in Russian text, was later distributed to all parts of the 
Soviet Union The Academies at West Point and Annapolis sent many students. 
Veterans totalled up to 37% of the enrollment in some summers. No serious 
criticism came from any of them about the political atmosphere of the school. 

A curious illustration of the problem appeared in the extracurricular program. 
Singing was very popular, after meals, and at the "vecherinki." All the students 
participated enthusiastically, under the leadership of Pressman. Most popular 
were the Soviet patriotic songs, not because of the words, but because the music 
was highly singable, full of zest, the sort of vigorous marching songs to which 
Moscow's Red Square resounded. At first, no one thought anything of it, but 
as the public psychosis mounted, the school's repertory of songs was discreetly 
abridged for a while. 

Seeking an artistic yet non-political symbol for the school, as the German 
School used the Goslar Fountain, Fayer hit upon the "troika." Gogol, in a 
familiar passage in Dead Souls, writes of Russia "soaring along like a spirited, 
never-to-be-outdistanced troika." Arthur Healy painted a striking picture of the 
dashing three-horse light carriage; and Fayer used it in the bulletins and other 
publicity from 1948 on. , 

As Dr. Fayer said in his report, the Russian School reached in its fourth 
session, 1948, a degree of maturity which would not usually be expected of so 
young a school. The Master of Arts degree was awarded in August to three 
men and two women, the school's first candidates. The faculty of nine were all 
college teachers Many of them remained with the school for many summers— 
the Pressmans, Tartak, Mme Vacquier, Mrs. Eleena Solova. The author and 
lecturer Joshua Kunitz was appointed Assistant to the Director. A Doctor from 
Columbia, he had headed the Russian Area Studies of the A.S.T.P. at Cornell, 
and had led educational tours to Russia. He had been an influential Communist 
at one time, and his early books reflect that attitude. About 1946 he was publicly 
read out of the Communist Party, however. He was entirely circumspect at 
Middlebury. 

The student enrollment reached its maximum of 78 (49 men, 29 women) 
under the current arrangement, limited by the capacity of the Lower Gifford 
Dining Hall The upstairs lounge of the old wooden "temporary" Student Union 
was assigned to the school. With HiUcrest and Starr as dormitories, the school 
was geographically more concentrated, and now had a satisfactory social center 
for the many extra-curricular activities. Russian folk-dancing, especially the 
athletic leaping of the men, became very popular, but had to be held m Munroe 
Hall as the wooden Student Union was not structurally solid enough. 

Each year Fayer endeavored to secure better teachers, and to vary the 
faculty and courses sufficiendy to attract returning students with a broad program 
for the Master's and the Doctorate. Some changes were indicated from time 
to time, as some of the native Russian professors, though excellent scholars 
and teachers, were individualists who did not understand or were unwilling to 
adapt themselves to the basic premises of this quite unique Middlebury com- 

mUI The well-known art critic Vera Kovarsky, from the staff of Time, was named 
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the first Visiting Professor, in 1949; followed in successive years by the scholarly 
Nicholas Vakar of Harvard, giving courses in Russian civilization; the expert in 
economics Valery Tereshtenko of Columbia; the dynamic Mrs. Marianna 
Poltoratzky of the Army Training School in Monterrey; and the distinguished 
literary cntic Marc Slonim of Sarah Lawrence College. They gave courses in their 
special fields, following the four-year rotating program as announced in the 
bulleun. Mrs Poltoratzky returned later for several summers as a regular faculty 
member, teaching stylistics and the history of the language. 

Other noteworthy additions through the first decade were Iury Ivask of 
STm ' ^ ch ° las XT MaItzoff °f West Point, Nicolai Vorobiov of Smith College, 
Sir' u Nonnano of th e Asia Institute in New York. Ivask, who re- 
turned, each summer until his appointment at the University of Washington in 
renhir, a n teacher of literatu re, usually giving the courses in 19th 
scWl Co ° tem P° rar y p °etry, Drama, and the Novel. Maltzoff served the 
SftfeS f reat , C ° mpetfcnce 211(1 devotion from 1951 to 1962, at times with 

taat I 10 * C DkeCt0r - An author of textbooks, «e taught the 

language courses and occasionally Scientific Russian. 

SecrSv ST? CamC ? I 951 aS Secretar y to the Dir ector, later Executive 
Se^orSSnf 16 ^ 1 md ^P ensabl e Part of the school's organization, watch- 
Sv dS S ^ reC ° rdS ' f3CUlty and students al *e, with solicitous care, 
SS rE L^, taCt - She Was a PP° inted to th e college's winter 
1968 ShT waTAcuC^ k 1956 ' and from 1960 t0 

absence in 196^65 Rve^T ° f ■ the ^P^t ^ring Fayer's leave of 
to make her k™S P ,w * J h " reUremei "> she continued "without portfolio" 
mMiddleb^S^ to the scho °'. stSl resides 

Among^he mo e notew^h y ° W " l ° * 35 " B ° n "' her ^ 

were special studks T n f° UrSCS offered in rota "on every four years 

Payer; Smem^Lite^rS 1°^'^ ^ ^ 

Vorobiov. Methods ofTeaoh?™ * X OTobl °^ H *tory of Art, by Kovarsky and 
fully that he repealed^ m ^5? ^ ° ffered in l9 ™> by Vakar, so success- 

The school celebrated in l qaq *u 
^kin in an ambitious eveni™ sesc * uicenten nial of the birth of Alexander 
music. Fayer gave the address L^Ti™ cornbilli ng lecture, dramatics and 
adapted by Mrs. Pressman from tV^ S P resente d a play in four scenes 
sang the Girls' Chorus and the One! Y D c ubrovsk y: and the school chorus 
Pushkin and Tchaikovsky DiL^fT f * fr0m ^ °P era Eu Sene Onegin by 

An interesting sequel occurred liTfj^™* WCre ^ Mrs - Passman, 
donated to Midfflebury College a IrT™? " g SUmmer whe n Mrs. Pressman 
of her father. Leo Feodoroff J J t™ ° f Russian ^turnes, in memory 
a private company which playeo^utlide n ° f the Russia ° Grand Opera, 
Feodorova followed in the Kens of J ° SC ° W ' Under * e Em P* 
actress and ballet dancer. I n u>\ \ *L parents > and was an £ 



= and i^^^*^ = 

Stai Tf Siberia - as' they wtft ff K dedded t0 leave ^ssia They 

2 2SL? A IW1 » Aron P'esLan 4^' W I? asta y in ^ia, the Philippines 
mamed ^ and P*rt\Zl^Zr™ g Pian ° ^ncerts', met 

mpany - ^r a period in Japan, they 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 195J 
Front row, l.-r. Mrs. Normano, Mrs. Vacquier, Mrs. Solova, Mrs. Fayer, Mrs. Pressman. 
Rear: Mr. Maltzoff, Mr. Vorobiov, Mr. Ivask, Mr. Tereshtenko, Mr. Fayer, Mr. Pressman 

came to the United States and played for a short time, but the company was 
disbanded about 1923. The whole stock of costumes and the library of scores 
were rented out, and later kept in storage. In 1950, Mrs. Pressman decided to 
give them to Middlebury College where they could be used. Altogether there 
were 17 boxes and trunks, containing royal garments for Boris Godunov, 
costumes for Eugene Onegin and the Queen of Spades; authentic Ukrainian and 
old Slavonic costumes; garments of the old Imperial Court; authentic peasant and 
provincial costumes with much valuable lace and hand embroidery; various 
costumes, wigs and accessories for Shakespearian plays and some Western 
operas. The value was estimated at considerably more than $3000 at that time; 
and it would have been impossible to duplicate it even in Russia. The collection 
is now in Wright Memorial Theatre, where it is frequently used, not only by the 
Russian School for dramatics and as illustrative material, but also by the other 
summer schools and frequently during the winter under the direction of Erie 
Volkert. 

The Russian School meant a great deal to Anastasia Pressman, and she gave 
complete devotion to her teaching and the direction of its dramatics- She was 
weak following an operation in the spring of 1955, but she insisted on coming 
to the session. It was the Pressmans' tenth summer here, and the school had a 
party for them. She was planning on returning in 1956, but she died shortly 
before the opening of the school. A memorial scholarship was created by the 
school in her name. Aran Pressman taught at the school through 1959, then after 
an interval, returned in 1968 and still continues to teach here and direct the 
singing. In the winter he now teaches at the University of Massachusetts- He 
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replaced Fayer at Middlebury during the first semester of 1951-52 when Fayer 
was on leave; and was co-author with him of a revision of Bondar's Simplified 
Russian Grammar. A Pressman daughter, Mrs. Zora Essman, attended the 
school, served as dancing instructor, and completed her Master's degree. 

At the August Commencement exercises in 1950, the first honorary degree 
sponsored by the Russian School was awarded to Michael Karpovich, Chairman 
of the Department of Slavic at Harvard. He had been associated with the 
Kerensky Provisional Government in Russia; and was a specialist in modern 
Russian history and economics. He had lectured here in 1948, and had shown 
the school many courtesies. 

In 1954, the Russian School marked its tenth summer with a real celebration. 
It was a brilliant summer. Marc Slonim was the Visiting Professor, a superb 
lecturer of the old European school, on Contemporary Russian Literature, and 
Literary Criticism and Social Thought. Serge Zenkovsky of Indiana University 
taught Political History to 1917, and the Economic Development of the Soviet 
Union. Maltzoff gave Scientific Russian, Ivask studied the Poetry of the 19th 
Century. Fayer gave his Tolstoy course. The student enrollment jumped to 89, 
56 men and 33 women. Among them were eleven veterans, two teachers of 
Russian from West Point and two from Annapolis, eight former Trainees in 
Russian from the Army Language School at Monterrey. The school awarded 
Doherty Ster ' S degreeS ' and its ^ Doctorate in Modern Languages to Joseph 

An attractive Tenth Anniversary brochure, published in the spring, proved 
an effective advertising piece. Besides a description of the school and its program, 
it contained extracts from letters from former students, showing how they were 
makmg active and remunerative use of their knowledge of Russian. Out of many 
Sev/rl/liv'p ' f™ 5 * 1 ' 0111 24 of the most representative were published, 
and Slln H^f ^ ^ UndS ' Gene and Gloria ( Donen ) Sosin, Dr. Trade Gunther, 
Radio FrL ^ Chavchavadse, were in diplomatic service, connected with 
Several ike C^T' " S£rviceS ' as authors - translators, researchers. 

tlbc^ u^Zt 1 T'fu' Sidney Harcave > Geor S e Condoyannis, Charles 
^ti^^J^r^ 61 " 1 KCmperS ' TO teachers of R " ssian at WeSt 
others. Russian: Joel Hayden, Jr., Walter Pintner and 

Rusdan ^^S"^ the A "*c explorer, wrote that she used 

Dartmouth oi mlteSs on L a ! ° f ^ Stefan ^on Collection at 
Education at thTuniv of M C ' MlSS Emma Bi rkmaier, Professor of 

associations of modern lanm^"^'^ later P reside nt of several national 
versity Laboratory cS ^nf^' iMr0duCed Russian int ° the Up- 
grade level. Many othSstaS,?f th CT ^f nted With Russian at the seventh 
William Harkins; here in ms nowV^ ^ OCCUp y im P° rtant P ositionS: 
Twarog,in 1948, now i n a irniL. man of Slavic at Columbia; Leon 

now commentator for ne S^STS ° hi ° State; Marvin Kalb > in 1952 ' 
Middlebury romances 2d ™, Br0adcastin 8 System. 

Mrs. Clifford Gross, Mr ^ Mrs^T'?' Besides the Sosins - Mr - ** 

Mrs - Joel Hayden, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. John 
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Kempers were Russian school "couples" whose first courtship flourished here. 
Special mention may be made of Mrs. Roland F. Doane, a student at the school. 
She taught Russian at the University of Vermont; her husband taught French. 
They enrolled and lived in the separate schools, and, according to the pledge, were 
not supposed to talk to each other for seven weeks. There was something so 
pathetic about seeing them wave to each other from opposite sides of College St. 
that Fayer relented and granted them permission for an occasional "vacation" to- 
gether. 

On July 23-25 a combined Anniversary Celebration, Alumni Weekend and 
Tolstoy Symposium was held. Some thirty guests and former students came 
especially for the event. Following an address by Dr. Fayer, there was a special 
exhibit and documentary film on Leo Tolstoy. The participants in the two- 
session symposium were Professors Fayer, Slonim, Maltzoff, Ivask, with Pro- 
fessors Vakar of Wheaton and Karpovich of Harvard as guests. Two plays by 
Chekhov and a concert concluded the festivities. 

The next three summers, 1955-57 continued on an even tenor. Enrollments 
averaged about 80. Physical accommodations were enlarged and improved by 
assigning Painter and Starr Halls entirely to the school, abandoning Weybridge 
House. The crowded dining conditions were alleviated by moving the school 
to the larger dining room upstairs in Gifford Hall. A joint Faculty Club for the 
Russian, Spanish and Italian Schools had been tried in Hillcrest Annex, but this 
international experiment did not succeed. The Russian teachers then established 
their own little lounge in Painter Hall, and enjoyed it greatly. An Alumni As- 
sociation was formally organized in 1955; a first Alumni Weekend of the As- 
sociation was held in July, and an Alumni Scholarship was initiated. 

Interesting new people on the faculty during those years were the poet 
Gleb Glinka; Mrs. Ludmilla Patrick of the Univ. of California, who had been 
here in 1950; Peter Yershov from Columbia; Nicholas Fersen from the Institute 
of Linguistics in Georgetown; and Eugen Kalikin, also from Georgetown. After 
Mrs. Pressman's death, Yershov directed the dramatics very successfully. He and 
Kalikin, with their wives, returned for many summers, becoming part of the 
semi-permanent faculty. Fersen taught here four summers, and also during the 
academic year 1959-60. The American Committee for Liberation sent two 
radio men to the school in the summer of 1957, who recorded the school's 
activities for broadcast to the Soviet orbit 

The summer of 1958 marked another important milestone, with the inaugura- 
tion of the Institute of Soviet Studies. Dr. Fayer had recognized for some time 
that the demand for Russian studies came not so much from teachers as from 
diplomatic and military agencies, from business and professional men, and from 
graduate students engaged in research. As early as 1955 he had presented to 
Dr. Stratton a memo recommending the creation of an Institute which would 
answer these demands more completely and specifically. He was authorized to 
explore the matter and to seek financial support. During 1957 he approached 
several foundations with detailed plans and information. With the help of 
President Stratton and Vice-President Walter Brooker, his initiative was re- 
warded in early 1958 by a subsidizing grant of $10,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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FACULTY OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOVIET STUDIES, SUMMER OF 1958 
Le,t to ngkv Mr, Efremov, Mr. Timasheff, Mr. Faver, Mrs. Favcr, Mr. Poltoratsky, Mrs. 
Normano, Mr. Taslcin 

Academically and administratively, the Institute of Soviet Studies formed 
an integral part of the Russian School. Its 28 students observed the same pledge 
ot speaking Russian exclusively, lived and ate in the same dormitories, and 
participated m all the activities of the school. The essential idea of the Institute 
^r!l Middlebury's intensive instruction in the Russian language with 

mstrucuon m various aspects of Soviet technology. Other institutions in the 
-nh^h?' 6 ° ffen °8 in Soviet science, economics, government, geog- 

£l theT£ S ; Tt^ hke ' bUt the was given in English. Nowhere 

sruaentt ™ ,? teS ' "'J" 35 We knew ' was " P° s ^le for an advanced 
SSan anS ""f?* Under native Russ ^ ^oUsts using the 

wasTusT^vel, ? T ^ VOCabulary in the cla ™' ™ e ob ^ e 

rermbo.lo g °of V h s fidd ^1 * ™ d com P etenCe * *" 

a cultural envl„L„ \ * e Same time to make him feel at home in 
p^l Where eve ryday Russian is required 

RusSn fpSSre^h 11 ^ 6 '* P0 " a,k to en ^ e four outstanding native 
cnr^vTeTtSSffr- 1118 C0UrSCS iD his field: Nichola * PolToratzky 

•ctaSSSSTeSi TS£t4 Nicholas Efremov on science 311(1 

of the U S S R • and Nirhnitfr u . 8 e °graphy and economic development 

bury was able to Semble s^?n ?? culum - 11 * even sur Prising that Middle- 
Tte students usZ^Z^"* f*** l ° ^ by SUCh inStrUCti ° D - 
language course in the Rus^TS' m m3 ? y ° f them took or audited 3 
School took or attended Sari^ -Jf any ° f advanced students 111 ^ 
excellent piece c< organkaSf ^dlLr^K m Institote Fa ? er ^ 311 
6 izauon, handling all the complex details both academic 
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and administrative, for a total enrollment which rose from 84 to 124. 

The school was able to expand so quickly because the new Stewart Hall, 
completed the year before, was assigned to it. The school had led a rather 
nomadic existence ever since its founding. Fluctuating enrollments in all the 
summer schools, new construction and renovation, and the shortage of good 
dining space, had created many problems. Now the Russian School was happy 
at being settled rather permanently in its new dormitory, with the two lower 
floors assigned to women and the two upper floors to men. But an overflow 
had to go down to Atwater House at the foot of the hill, proctored by the Press- 
mans, and four girls lived in Voter House (where Sunderland now stands) . More 
serious was the fact that Stewart Hall had no dining room. The Hepburn dining 
hall was used, but it was not large enough; and 15 students had to go over to 
Willard (formerly Battell Cottage, now Adirondack House) which they promptly 
labelled "Siberia." 

The session was highly successful; there were cordial relations between the 
two faculties, even though the salaries of the Institute people were higher. 
Reciprocal auditing between the technical and literary specialists was common. 
The Visiting Professor in the School was Mrs. Catherine Wolkonsky, Chairman 
of the Russian Department at Vassar College, giving the course in Methods. She 
was very well liked; the enrollment in the course, previously rather small, jumped 
to 25. She added a demonstration class at the high school level in which ten 
local youngsters enrolled. She continued until 1970 as a valuable teacher and 
Assistant to the Director, even after she became emerita at Vassar. 

The students were carefully selected, usually after a personal or telephone 
interview by Fayer. Seven students came under the auspices of the Inter-University 
Committee on Travel Grants, of which Fayer was the official examiner Ten 
officers were sent by the National Security Agency; and there were many army 
navy, diplomatic, and Library of Congress officers. The prospect of training men 
like these undoubtedly influenced the Rockefeller Foundation in making the want 
Two plays were given in the newly opened Wright Memorial Theatre The 
Amateur Night in McCullough Gymnasium was brilliant, with weu-drilled folk 
dancing and skits. Guest lecturers included Philip Mosely and Alexander Dallin 
A photographer representing America Illustrated, published by the U S Tnfor 
matron Agency for distribution in the Soviet Union, was on the campus forfo,,r 
days, taking hundreds of pictures, chiefly of students. 

A memorable, and unpleasant, episode happened on July 15 A tn-mir. «f ♦ 
young Soviet students, touring the United States under the spomorlhip ° d ° 
the expense of the U.S. Department of State, arrived in Middlebury for a t^Zt 
visu. The official guide was our good friend John Wallace of the Exnerim ♦ Y 
International Living at Putney; and the accompanying £*Z£FZ^ m 
Potter a former student of the Russian School. The students i £e Jd ^ 
friendly and amiable, but the Soviet leader named Bougrov wi 3 
mean-tempered. In a domineering manner, he proceeded fo state hfaSS , 
to insult everyone. The accompanying State Department srxmsor *f 
could do nothing with him. We had arranged to hoSSX ^ 
charge) with our Russian students. Bougrov demanded that hL (&ee ° f 
accommodated in a separate block of roomsfand stated Zt tt y wteSt £ 
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permitted to talk with our students. We explained that we thought this was the 
purpose of the visit; and that in any case we had no free block of rooms, and 
could not vacate our dormitories. News reporters arrived; Bougrov refused to 
talk with anyone. Tempers mounted and insults flew. Bougrov threatened to 
take the whole group back to Putney that night. Intervening, I promised to 
study the situation while they had dinner. There was a school concert in the 
evening; the whole crowd sang together and mellowed a bit. Several of our stu- 
dents volunteered to give up their rooms, and eventually we were able to house 
all but three of the Soviet students in vacated quarters. Bougrov accepted this 
face-saving; and some of the students went folk-dancing and for a beer together. 

Next morning, however, things turned sour again. Bougrov took his group to 
a class of Professor Timasheff, lecturing on Marxist theory; and after five 
minutes, rose and led them out in a demonstration. Dr. Fayer, naturally unhappy 
with this treatment, had a violent argument with Bougrov. Falk and Wallace 
stood by helplessly. The group left at noon in a tense atmosphere. Professor 
Timasheff, rather shaken, spoke to the Rotary Club that evening, at my invitation, 
a good objective talk on Soviet education. One of our students said afterward, 
This episode has been worth the summer's tuition. I expect to be in the Soviet 
ma u faU ' and this has been a most enlightening experience." It may be 
added that a decade later another State Department sponsored Soviet student 
group visited Middlebury, behaved themselves beautifully, and left pleasant 
memories. 3 ' 

The Rockefeller Foundation renewed its grant of $10,000 for the Institute of 
Soviet Studies for 1959. It was evidently pleased with the results of the first 
summer, and with the careful financial report submitted by Mr. Carroll Rikert, 
S S Tk Mana S er " Actu al income, from the grant plus tuition fees, exceeded 
varied S SementS by -! 676 - Dr - Faver en S a S ed the same faculty again, but 
SLI^ Wlthm the ^ializations of the four men. Enrollment in 
morftnafth. °° at 1% ™* m the schoGl 10 ?> a total of 136, twelve 
3n?!Si a P T eVI ° US SUmmCr - Sixteen of the Institute students were returnees, 
S-exSme^nt nS f tUte ' u eVen fr ° m the Sch0Gl - Fiv e students attended on 
SSSSST?^* 6 ^ Foundati °n- Three came on grants from the 

nine students to 

EduSlSri * e be « oi the N.D.E.A. (National Defense 
ThA^^STiTS^ At firSt ' the Institutes g-e us deep concern, 
and ffoSS^SjS^ 6 Middlebur y ^nguages, at several levek, 
blamed for I ^ SCn ° US ^petition. Students could not be 
Institute inferior K ua l^S, S ? p0int,nent for the sumraer ' even t0 m 
meir faculty r a ^cafe o7tl ld ? ebUry - The NDEA - Institutes 3150 ^ 
twice what we could rav atTS^ 8 ° f Wmter salar y> which wa s often nearly 
opinion in fa^KS^SS^ ^ ° f publidtV and **** 

more students than we lost Z * M I Z™ gn evidently brought us 

was most favorable to the sti.«k , «i r ? ■ Institutes - The post-Sputnik era 
was exceedingly well timed Ru *sian. Our Institute of Soviet Studies 

The Rockefeller 

ation h3d Said the 1959 grant was terminal. It 
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had probably assumed that the N.D.E.A. or other government agency would step 
in an P d subsidize our Institute. Under the Act, however the Summer Language 
Institutes had to limit their clientele to secondary school teachers; and the 
prescribed program contained none of our Institute's specialized advanced 
courses in the sciences, economics and politics. On the other hand the subsidized 
Area Centers of Russian, which did correspond somewhat to our Institute, were 
required to be in operation during the academic year, and were not approved tor 

summer alone. . 

Strong representation of these facts, and of the equally clear situation that 
our Institute could not be supported by Middlebury on an unsubsidized budget, 
from tuition fees alone, was made to the Rockefeller Foundation. After some 
anxious weeks in the late fall, the Foundation informed us of a grant of $20,001) 
covering a three-year period, 1960-62. Of this sum, $10,000 was made avail- 
able in 1960; the balance over the other two years; 1962 was to be considered 
terminal. 

The faculty of the 1960 Institute remained the same, offering similar courses 
in their specialties: Timasheff on the Daily Life of the Soviet Citizen, and the 
Constitutional Structure of the U.S.S.R.; Taskin on the Geography, and the 
Economic Life of the U.S.S.R.; Efremov, two courses in Scientific Russian; 
Poltoratzky on Russia in the Imperial Age, and under the Soviets. 

In the School in 1960, the Visiting Professor was Vladimir Sajkovic, Chair- 
man of the Russian Department of Mount Holyoke College, teaching Literary 
Criticism, and Stylistics. Besides the "old guard", we note among the new names 
Vladimir Seduro of R.P.I., who had been Visiting Professor in 1959; and Eugen 
Klimoff, a talented artist, who taught in the sessions of 1960-62, and returning 
in 1968, is still on our faculty. The courses continued to follow the rotating 
program. The total student enrollment reached the historical highwater mark 
of 144, not since surpassed; 37 in the Institute and 107 in the school; 88 men, 
56 women. Fifteen Master's degrees were awarded, also a record number. 

A splendid physical improvement was made by the completion of Redfield 
Proctor Hall as the Dining-hall Student Center of the college. The dining and 
social arrangements for the Russian School had varied from poor to mediocre 
since its beginning. Now the lovely upstairs lounge in Proctor Hall was allocated 
to its almost exclusive use. It held all its general meetings, special lectures, 
exhibits, and social gatherings there. It shared the large dining room with the 
Spanish School, filling the north section to capacity with 144 students, while on 
the other side of an accordion-pleated partition, the Spanish School stayed within 
the south section's capacity of 240. Stewart Hall with Atwater and Voter Houses 
continued to be the school's dormitories. 

This human interest item appeared in the Rutland Herald on February 9, 
1960, under the caption "Cupid takes no holiday at Middlebury's Russian 
School." "Russian may be a romantic language, or maybe Russian literature is 
'such stuff as dreams are made of, or something of the kind, to judge from 
statistics of the Russian department at Middlebury College. Reports of alumni-ae 
through the years show a remarkable percentage of weddings occuring (a) among 
students who first met while studying Russian at Middlebury, or (b) in instances 
where the Russian learned at Middlebury brought a student into contact with 
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another knowing the language." The item went on to tell of the marriage of 
Barbara Widenor, a Russian major at Middlebury in 1958, who went to Moscow 
as a guide in the American Exhibition, to Peter Maggs, also a Russian-speaking 
American guide at the fair. Mary Louise McMahon was married to Dennis 
O'Connor at the first Solemn Nuptial Mass celebrated in Moscow in 15 years. 
The two had met the previous summer at Middlebury. She flew to Moscow for 
the wedding while he was studying there. 

Romance was not the only way Middlebury's Russian students showed their 
initiative and individualism. One summer, a student complained that a monkey 
had attacked her. "Impossible", protested Dr. Fayer. But on investigation he 
found that it was only too true. One of the students had secretly kept a small 
monkey in his room since the beginning of the session. The monkey was "rusti- 
cated"; but a week later, the Superintendent of Buildings phoned Fayer to ask 
what he wanted done with a huge crated dog "he had ordered." Suspecting 
something, Fayer discovered that the same student had hoped to be more 
successful in concealing the big dog. 

Curtailing the Institute budget for 1961 and 1962 was very difficult, especially 
'" ™ of the Wgh salaries paid in the N.D.E.A. Institutes. The remaining 
iqaV°2 ° f the Rockefeller grant was divided, $6,000 for 1961 and $4,000 for 
1962. Fayer persuaded President Stratton and the trustees to accept a deficit 
operation in both years. This enabled him to continue a faculty of four. The 
same teachers returned in 1961; Alexander Korol of the M.I.T. Center for 
international Studies replaced Timasheff in 1962. He gave a new course on 
the Soviet Educational System. 

*™ TlfJ t0 f Sht in balancin g the Institute budget with tuition fees, Fayer 
?n ss tLT 1 / ntS m 196L The en ">Unient in the School dropped, however, 
L IZ v u ? f a l° tal ° f 132 > causin S a 1^" deficit than anticipated in 
196?S i S H ^ ^ 1%2 ' the Institute trolled 36, the School 104; in 
the Strati? ff I m the Institute ' 87 in the School. Signal evidence that 

mat of Zlf y - thC InStitUte was answering a real demand lies in the fact 

«5^Si?2rS. , ? , ? ltS ° f thC MA - ' m Russian in 1962 > te » com P leted 

A Tt? ^ T m *'> Seven out of twe lve in 1963. 
33% o : fl,fiSi S • heavUy fr ° m late cancellations. They totalled 44, or 
paid the —?^ ' lnR r ian ' m 1961 - These were students who had 

fi^pJSHi?^ but never came - 11 was usua »y im P° ssibIe 10 

N dTa J 1 th l laSt m ° ment - Much of the difficulty was caused by the 

si^4S^SS , X a ? , which sent out thek acce P tances very late ; 

Places) could X^SSa^^ (Wh ° had ^ a ^ d ' m ^ 
pro^^l^LTlfT T by the situatio * * the N.D.E.A. Fellowship 
of wncat£r^^JT Ute reCeiVed hundreds ° f SCOr6S 
selections were fortrd ed to vSS^ by Fayer « with help - ?? 

candidates, often not his «w„ hmgton; some time later the successful 
of the several institutions t T^Sk^T.™^ 6 that the y cou,d attend ^ 
a year-round program most nf ,k u Y d applied " Since Middlebury's was not 

where. For ex'ampCin Te sprmg o^f ^ * Fa ^ Went 

c spring of 1963, over a thousand general inquiries 
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were answered; 42 firm applications were processed, 20 were recommended to 
Washington for awards. Only three received an award to Middlebury; one of these 
transferred to Michigan State. It was finally decided that our small gam did 
not correspond to the time spent, and we discontinued our participation in the 
N.D.E.A. Fellowship program. For much the same reason, Middlebury never 
applied to the N.D.E.A. for a Russian Summer Institute. 

The N.D.E.A. programs and other dislocations caused a disproportionate 
number of changes in the Russian School's faculty. Four of the "old guard"— 
Pressman, Maltzoff, Fersen, and Mrs. Marianna Poltoratzky were replaced 
Tatiana Kosinski of Vanderbilt University came as Visiting Professor, and 
returned several summers, teaching stylistics and folklore. Olga Lang of Swarth- 
more returned after a few summers' absence. The number of literature and 
civilization courses was reduced somewhat, but the quality was held high by 
the Yershovs, Seduro and Klimoff. Many students in the School took courses 
in the Institute, attracted by the reputation of its teachers. The Kalikins, absent 
for two summers, returned in 1963 and for several summers were the mainstay 
of the grammar courses. Dr. and Mrs. Fayer spent the first semester of 1961-62 
on leave in Russia and elsewhere in Europe. 

Tragedy struck on January 26, 1964. While Dr. Fayer was away on business, 
his wife Margaret was found dead in their home, of a massive heart attack, at 
the age of 53. Friends met him at the Burlington Airport with the sad news. 
Fayer was a broken, disoriented man for several months. He performed his 
duties for the college and the school in a thorough manner as usual, but me- 
chanically; his heart was not in them. Margaret Fayer was a trained and efficient 
Librarian for the college. She was largely responsible for the great expansion of 
the library facilities by the addition of two fine modern wings, which are in a 
sense her memorial. At the same time she was the unofficial associate director of 
the Russian School, living in the school's dormitory, discreetly aiding and 
guiding the planning and execution of its policies, filling all the roles from 
charming social hostess to personal counsellor and tactful housemother, private 
secretary without remuneration, admired and beloved by all. Her death was a 
tragic loss to the whole college. 

President Armstrong, assuming his responsibilities in September 1963, gave 
keen interest to the problems of the Russian School, which were in large part 
financial. During the last four summers of his directorship, Dr. Fayer experienced 
serious and increasing difficulty in securing the faculty that he wanted. There was 
really an extreme shortage of good Russian teachers especially for the literature 
courses. Old age and illness reduced the supply of the Russian-born emigres of 
pre-Soviet days. Efremov died; Timasheff and Yershov were in poor health. 
Those remaining available were tempted by large salaries elsewhere. Mrs. 
Marianna Poltoratzky and Nicholas Poltoratzky (no relation) were lured away. 
Nine of the fifteen teachers had to be replaced for the summer of 1964. 

Among the new names in the Institute were Nina Syniawska of Yeshiva 
University who taught scientific Russian; George Derugin of the University of 
Southern California who gave courses on geography and economics; Eugene 
Magerovsky of New York University, whose specialization was the social and 
political institutions of the Soviet; and Alexander Saharoff, an industrial engineer. 
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The Institute of Soviet Studies was continued as a separate unit of the Russian 
School. The evident reputation of the Institute made it good publicity to continue 
the separate name. It was still the only school in the country where a broad 
curriculum of Russian "area" courses was taught exclusively in Russian and in 
a Russian atmosphere. 

The budgetary problem was severe, however. By enrolling a high percentage 
of the students in the Institute rather than in the School, and by charging only 
the salaries of the staff to the Institute budget, Fayer had succeeded in breaking 
even in the Institute, but the School budget sometimes showed a deficit. This 
arbitrary distinction was an illusion; so in 1964 the two budgets were combined 
even though the academic program was not. In that year, the cost of instrucuon 
alone in the combined Russian School was $174 per student, as compared with 
$138 in the Italian School and an average of $120 in the other schools. An 
increase of $30 in the tuition fee in 1965 permitted increases in faculty sai ^ s ' 
and the cost of instruction per student in the Russian School jumped to $226. 
Successive increases in the tuition fee were made, totalling over $100 in four 
years, from $230 in 1964 to $330 in 1967. The tuition fee was ten dollars higher 
in the Russian School than in the others. The reason was clearly the very com- 
petitive market for competent native teachers of Russian area studies. 

Dr. Fayer struggled valiantly to effect economies. In 1964 and 1965, only 
three courses in literature besides Folklore were offered; all the courses in 
civilization were given in the Institute. Later, the offerings in literature were 
increased by one or two, but major emphasis was still placed on the rotating pro- 
gram, a total of only eleven in a four-year period. They were: Survey of Literature 
to 1800; Drama, Poetry, and the Masters of the 19th Century; the Short Story, 
Literary Criticism, Modern Fiction; Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Gorky. The 
Methods course was given regularly by Kalikin. The courses in the language- 
grammar, oral practice, phonetics, stylistics, history of the language— did n Qt 
rotate, and remained strong, serving both the School and the Institute. 

The chief weakness of the "rotation" is that it suits well a student who 
returns each summer; but a student who is obliged to skip a summer or two, as 
often happens, may find himself confronted by courses he has already had. 
The emphasis on "area" courses had another weakness. Although very popular 
dirrf y T S, ., as J Ume passed and the Sputnik era lay farther behind, the 
dSlf det . a , lled ul WOrk on Soviet science or the administrative structure 

144 T^SrfT 1 ; S aWy - Enrollmen ts in Russian fell off from the high point of 
i<w m iy&Q to 103 m 1967. 

sam^dlmW 1 ^ ^ h00 / S fa ' ulty stabiUzed a § ain - remained essentially the 
Gkb tSn S e vS n°M yearS ° f Dr - Fa y er ' s directorship. New faces were 
Sntd each ,^ Vf^sity, who came as Visiting Professor in 1963 and 
SSSr and Mr^M ^l™ lsyumov o{ the University of Western Ontario; 
N^v York Unive« t , ^"yc of Brooklyn College; Mrs. Alia Klimov of 
VSifoSSLv 1111 "ST* Janin whoah ° directed dramatics. In 1967, 
Professor S£ t^l'* V ™° 1 ° &% \ from State, came as the Visiting 

the staff ifeS f» re§ularl y the Executive Secretary. Completing 
KathcrineTlexdeff ™a ^ f Mrs " Wo *onsky, Assistant to the Director; 
nne Alexceff and Professor and Mrs. Eugen Kalikin, all four of whom 
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hrf earn* ,he ™"^^^T^s 

Dr. Faycr's courage and « ™ v ' v ™ di | much for him. The faithful 

the town Little celebration was made, however, of the twentieth anniversary 
of the school in 1964, in deference to Mrs. Fayer's memory. 

At the August Commencement, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Philip E. Mosely, Director of the European Ins titute and Associate 
Dean of the School of International Affairs, of Columbia University. Dr. Mosely 
had been a pioneer in the intensive study of Russian at Cornell University, and 
at Columbia; and had served many government boards by his profound under- 
standing of Soviet affairs. He had long been a friend of our Russian School. In 
his excellent address, he capsulized his life philosophy by saying, "The prospects 
for peace, a stronger freedom, and for orderly progress toward cooperation in the 
world depend to an important degree on the ability of Americans and other 
nations to understand each other in a truly deep human sense." 

Important improvements took place in the physical facilities. The Russian 
School occupied one section of Allen Hall in the summers of 1964 through 1966. 
This attractive dormitory, adjacent to the Chateau, was designed by Dean 
Elizabeth Kelly and myself specifically as a foreign language facility, for three 
or four entirely separable language units, with lounge, study room, and resident's 
suite in each unit. In late August of 1965, the Russian School office was moved 
from Hillcrest into the fine new Sunderland Language Center. Fayer selected 
as his free choice the only windowless and air-conditioned office in the building. 

Dr. Fayer reached the age of 65 in May 1967 and in June was named Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Russian in the college. He retired as Director of the Russian 
Summer School at the close of the 1967 session, the 23rd of the school. On 
Sunday, August 13, the Russian School held special final exercises, with a recep- 
tion in his honor. A faculty gift was presented by Magerovsky. The students 
presented gifts also, and named him Permanent Honorary President of the 
Alumni Association. The Alumni subscribed a generous sum to name Stack 
Section No. 32 in Starr Library in honor of Mischa and Margaret Fayer. Their 
Margaret Fayer Memorial Scholarship still continues to aid a student each 
summer. Her portrait, done by Robert Reiff, hangs in the Library. 

In a brief address at these exercises, I recounted the founding of the school 
23 years before, the unique qualifications which Dr. Fayer had brought to the 
task, his clear concept of the objectives of the school, and his tenacity and pa- 
tience in bringing them to fruition. I said in closing, "Mischa Fayer, Middlebury 
UHlege congratulates you and thanks you for the vision you had in 1943 of the 
Kussian Summer School. We applaud you even more for the courageous and 
constructive way in which you have brought it to effective realization. You have 
Duiwed well, overcoming many difficulties and solving many problems. The 
wince is solid and durable. Your successors, whoever they may be, will find the 

SL C °Z $ ^ u 1 ^ and the essential g uideline * clear. The comprehensive pro- 
gram and the high quality of instruction, with its basic rotating courses- the 
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special characteristics and spirit of the school, its extra-curricular activities and 
its devoted group of alumni — these are the real tribute to you, and they will 
endure." At the Commencement exercises on August 15, President Armstrong 
also spoke warmly of his service to the college. 

Dr. Fayer was immediately appointed Chairman of the Department of Slavic 
and Oriental Languages at the University of Kentucky in Lexington. In good 
health and with a rich experience in both teaching and administration to apply 
to problems of reorganization there, he found himself very active. He was made 
a member of the graduate faculty, of the Curriculum Committee, and was soon 
included in a hospitable social community. He married Miss Florence Lewis in 
May, 1968. He continued to teach at Kentucky until June of 1972 when he re- 
tired definitively. He and Mrs. Fayer enjoy travel, and they plan to visit many 
places around the world. 

At the Middlebury Commencement exercises of August 1969, he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. In presenting the di- 
ploma, President Armstrong said in part, — "You pioneered among American 
institutions in founding at Middlebury not only a school where the Russian lan- 
guage and literature are studied intensively, but also an area program where 
instruction in Russian geography, history, economics and political institutions is 
given exclusively in Russian by outstanding authorities. ... We remember also 
your great contributions to the materials and techniques for the teaching of 
Russian in this country, combining the insights of a skillful teacher with the 
resources of a scholar. Middlebury College delights to honor you as a good and 
faithful servant." 
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Chapter 4 
Policies and Problems 1946-1970 

The Situation 
Cohesion and Cooperation 
Academic Quality 

Finances 
Physical Facilities 
Enrollments and Publicity 
Bread Loaf, School of English and Writers' Conference 



The Situation 

The last years of World War I and the years immediately following saw an 
almost complete change in the chief administrators of the Middlebury Language 
Schools. President Moody resigned in June 1942, and Dr. Samuel S. Stratton 
was appointed President in January 1943. I served as Acting President during 
the interim and was then named Vice President in January. Harry G. Owen, 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, was granted leave of absence to 
enter the service in 1942 and subsequently accepted a position at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Hewette E. Joyce, Professor of English at Dartmouth, directed the 
school through the summer of 1945. Professor Reginald L. "Doc" Cook was 
appointed Director in 1946. Andre Morize of Harvard, Director of the French 
School, was on leave in the summer of 1945, returned for the summer of 1946, 
and resigned at the end of that summer. Vincent Guilloton was named in his 
place. The Russian School was founded in 1945 with Dr. Mischa H. Fayer as 
Director. Professor Ernst Feise of Johns Hopkins, Director of the German 
School, was present but ill during the summer of 1947 and absent in 1948, re- 
signing at the end of the summer. Dr. Werner Neuse of Middlebury replaced 
him. Dr. Camillo Merlino of Boston University, Director of the Italian School, 
resigned for reasons of health in 1947, and Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, then 
^ ^ ale > was designated to fill his place. Dr. Juan Centeno, head of the Spanish 
School, died in June 1949 after a long illness. He had been assisted by the new 
Dean, Samuel Guarnaccia of Middlebury. The direction of the school was as- 
sured, first by Dr. Joaquin Casalduero, and later by Dr. Angel del Rio, both of 
New York University. Only the Writers' Conference continued without change 
under Professor Theodore Morrison of Harvard, Director since 1932. 
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Besides these changes in chief personnel, many other variations occurred in 
the schools. Enrollments fluctuated markedly. There was a severe decline in the 
French School in the early part of the war, paralleled by a strong increase in 
Spanish, as teachers converted from French to Spanish. All but Spanish showed 
a decline at first, followed by a strong surge to maximum capacities as veterans 
returned with federal subsidies. A difficult problem was the allocation of physical 
facilities, since in the summers of 1943-45 the Navy V-12 Unit also had to be 
accommodated, along with a small enrollment of the regular college. The English 
School and the Writers' Conference had to share the Bread Loaf plant with the 
Spanish School. The French and Italian Schools on the campus found isolation 
from English very difficult. Financial problems were severe, confused, and dif- 
ferent: the relation of summer to winter budgets, the allocation of general costs 
and overhead, the higher unit costs of the smaller schools, the year-round cost 
of the Bread Loaf plant 

The situation created not only an opportunity but an obligation for the new 
President Samuel Stratton to make a thorough analysis of the overall problems 
and the particular difficulties of each school; and to establish the policies- 
academic, physical, and financial — needed to favor the development of the 
schools. As a trained economist, fresh from an important government war-time 
position, he undertook to apply impartial, impersonal standards to all the 
schools. He wished to treat them all alike, so to speak; expecting each to follow 
the same pattern, and to show a net profit for the use of the whole college. 

He soon found that this bureaucratic ideal did not correspond to the circum- 
stances. The Middlebury Language Schools are not like government bureaus. 
Each school was a different entity, even a personality. Each school had evolved 
separately, distinctively, with differing traditions, life and habits, and to some 
extent differing clientele and objectives. The German School in Bristol had al- 
most nothing in common with the English School at Bread Loaf. Even the Rus- 
sian School on campus had little in common with the Italian School, except that 
Uiey were small and wanted to stay as far apart as possible. Their curriculum, 
t T ex , tra ,-f urncular activities, their type of student and their atmosphere were 
strucmgly dissimilar. Each school presented diverse aspects of the central prob- 
lems which confronted the president as he sought to establish policies. 

*or three years, Dr. Stratton endeavored to familiarize himself with the 
situation. But he had other pressing duties, above all to adapt the college to 
war-time conditions, and after 1945 to transform it back to a peace-time college- 
Most or the language school directors were not at Middlebury for consultation 
2™?. h tCr; 5 nd during the summer Dr - Stratton was miserable with 
IcSSJ" ™ d li deg ?*? 1 J so,nc tasks to me as Vice President, and I helped whenever 
of the k£k e ? 10 h ° ld the authorit y- Since I was at the same time Dean 
other IhZ f 001 .* WaS ddicate for me to interfere in the affairs of the 
merLnSS ', T,T,I° T him a general re P ort on a » the schools for the suffl- 
rSonmiend a Hnn T*' ™ entin 8 specially on the operating costs, and with 
commendations about budgets and housing assignments under war-time con- 

permittedmA 9 . 45 ' 3 *™ dayS after hos Mties ceased in Europe, Dr. Stratton 
permitted me to accept a commission in the I. and E. Division of the U.S. Army 
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SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
President of Middlebury College, 1943-1963 




with an appointment as Chief of the Liberal Arts Section of the Biarntz-Ameri- 
can University, and Head of the Language Branch. After a period spent at the 
Pentagon recruiting faculty, I left in mid-June for France. Before leaving 1 made 
a report on the preparations for the forthcoming summer, anticipated enroll- 
ments, dormitory assignments, and other plans. The work at Biarritz was excit- 
ing, and a valuable experience. The faculty members of the Liberal Arts Section 
numbered 88, selected among the best from American universities. I made many 
contacts in the Army and in France, which proved to be valuable to Middlebury 
later. I had committed myself for a year, but problems were arising in the 
Language Schools, and at Stratton's request, I applied for early release. Arriving 
in Middlebury in late January 1946, I returned at once to my two desks, m 
Old Chapel and in Le Chateau. Claude Bourcier had acted as Dean of the 
French School in my stead. The summer of 1946 was Andre Monze s farewell 
as Director, and we all did our best to make it a glorious, albeit a sad one. 

Soon after the rush of college opening was over in September, Dr Stratton 
and I began a series of conferences on the structure and policies of the Language 
Schools, he seeking ways to coordinate and standardize their operation, central- 
ize the control, stabilize their enrollments, and increase their pronts by in- 
creasing the fees. While agreeing with much of this, I argued in favor ol en- 
couraging the initiative and individuality of each school, and of protecting their 
academic excellence by devoting a major share of the tuition fees to faculty 
salaries. , _ 

The most immediate problem was the succession of Andre Monze. In Octo- 
ber Stratton asked me to accept the headship of the French School. After 
several good conversations, I consented, on condition that the policies which 
had created an outstanding school be continued, with autonomy in the appoint- 
ment of faculty within an undiminished budget, and the appointment of a \ isit- 
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ing Director in full charge of instruction and with freedom to promote the 
school's distinctive character. 

No action was taken. Then on November 8, Dr. Stratton surprised me by 
saying that he wished to name me Director of the Language Schools. His letter 
of November 19, 1946 confirmed the appointment in these terms: . . . "It is my 
understanding that as of today your title will be Vice President and Director of 
the Middlebury College Language Schools. As you know, the Schools under 
your administration will be as follows: French School, German School, Italian 
School, Russian School, Spanish School. You will act for me with regard to all 
administrative problems in respect to these Schools, and you will coordinate 
the work of the Schools. You will of course be responsible for the academic 
standing of all Schools under your direction. You will submit budgets through 
Mr. French to the Budget Committee of the Trustees who will make final deci- 
sions on budgetary matters. Annual reports from the Directors of the Schools 
should be made to you, and you in turn present a summarized report to me. 
Matters of general policy as distinct from administration will be determined by 
the President and Trustees of the college. Your advice and comment on policy 

S fZ u ?•» - a £ S f m ° St welcome " • • • The Bread Loaf School of English 
and the Writers Conference were not included in my responsibility until 1952. 

Srhnnfh!?? mU f reluctance - F °r twenty-one years, the French Summer 
linmikhS J Z f thC CCntral interests of m y "fe. Now it had to be re- 
KnTTt ? T ' ^ With the close P ersonaI friendships with faculty and 
office 11, ""'I" 1 ' Th£ myri3d 0f details that flowed through the Chateau 
hopes' ZTIZV rks ° me ' but usua »y bringing a happy contact with students' 
onfv from S> T - M D ° W be handled b y <*h£, ™* I would see them 

SnSs F^ nC u m gCneraL ° r 50 1 feared - Fortunately, my fears were 
§H£S frn / thr ° Ugh the D - MX - PWm, the Schools Abroad, and 
ewer rfThf TtT' ^ ^ t0 rmain in P ersona l touch with many, though 
m^f^fJ^ 1^ ° ther h3nd ' 1 had the P leasure of knowingf ^ 
S^^^^SpS" SCh °° 1S - ^ admi " istrative detai,S > inSte3d0f 

lege F tSfd m fr P n eC0 Tu dati0n ' Vincent Guillot °n. Professor at Smith Col- 

Schools apnoiS m ™ Assistant md Actin S Director of the 
Fnmch ^mC ^M^Tif 8 successor - Claude Bourcier, member of the 

in 1945 warnameH n bUry 193? ' a " d Actin 8 Dean in 
had full' cSfidSn^? K-r CCCed ^ 1 had Worked " loseI y with b ° th ' ?* 
tation se^y Mori ' T r J ^ ? d WiU to maintain the standards and «** 
since I continued \?*'ru 3 desk in the Chateau office during the winter, 

sion, teJ^L^™™ 01 f French ^ and °f the Lan ^ age m 
Thus h classes nine hours a week 

ties. Th S\uln^S° f J Wenty - f0Ur years fiIled ™th complex responsibili" 
cohesion a "d muSt. ^ t3Sk became Squally clear: to create optimum 
autonomy J^ i^T-T betWeen the scho i while allowing as rm* 
by aO pS annro^r C13l; l ° r2ise the academic quality of all the «*o* 
ita^glK.dK 81 . t0 deVd ° P SOUnd fi « anc i a l P"*** which wo t 
increfse tet£^??^^ the overa11 8°° d of the entire college; 

enrollments by quality performance and high-class publicity; » 
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insist upon the best possible physical facilities; and to allocate them impartially 
according to the character and needs of each school. Innumerable problems and 
obstacles confronted these objectives. My long apprenticeship in the French 
School bore fruit, giving me an indispensable insight into the detailed operation 
of each school. 

Two aspects of the situation might have caused difficulty but never did. 
President Stratton, my superior, having entrusted me with certain authority and 
concomitant responsibilities, never interfered with my mandate. I reported regu- 
larly to him, and on occasion went to him for advice, which he gave gladly. He 
and the Trustees made the top-level policy decisions, usually on matters of bud- 
get, and my recommendations were almost always followed. He never concerned 
himself with academic matters, leaving them entirely in my bailiwick. On ac- 
count of his asthma, he often spent parts of the summer elsewhere. He gave me 
the feeling of being in full charge and completely responsible. When Dr. James 
I. Armstrong came to the presidency in 1963, he continued the same policy 
toward the Language Schools and toward me. Definitely interested and eager 
to become acquainted with the schools, ready to do his part at all times, he 
nevertheless did not intervene in their operation. I had the sensation of being 
entirely free to act within my authority, and fully trusted. 

The other aspect concerned my impartiality among the schools. Upon my 
appointment, there was a quite natural fear among some that my long associa- 
tion with the French School would incline me to some favoritism; that I would 
give the French School preference in a choice. After the first year, I believe that 
my fairness was completely established. Sometimes even, friends in the French 
School implied that I was "leaning over backwards." Complete neutrality was 
not always a simple matter. The largest schools had the greatest needs, yet the 
needs of the smaller schools were often relatively greater. In any case, I do not 
know that I was ever seriously accused of giving unfair advantage to the French 
School. 



Cohesion and Cooperation 

Among the objectives named above, the most immediate was the creation of 
cohesion and cooperation among the several schools. Historically there had been 
little or none. For many years, the French and Spanish Schools were the only 
ones on the campus; the German School was in Bristol. Their heads had re- 
ported individually and directly to President Moody. Except for the Editor of 
the Bulletins, and for the Office of the Summer Schools (still so-called as late 
as 1947) in matters of room assignments, each school had gone its own way. 
The Italian School had at first been a child of the French School, and a parent- 
child affection still continued; but under Dr. Merlino it had achieved its adult- 
hood and independence. The Russian School, founded in 1945, was still an 
infant. 

One of my first acts as Director was to arrange a meeting in Middlebury on 
January 18, 1947 of all the directors and deans of the five schools. Juan Cen- 
teno, ill, was unable to attend. Feise, Guilloton and Merlino came up by train; 
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RESIDENT DIRECTORS AND DEANS OF THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 194S 
Left to right: Messrs. Bourcier, Fayer, Freeman, Neuse, Centeno, Guarnaccia 

Bourcier, Fayer and Neuse met with us at Le Chateau. Dr. Stratton joined us 
for dinner. We talked until nearly midnight. The major item of business, beside 
plans for the summer, was "greater coordination and mutual assistance". In a 
most cordial atmosphere, we discussed the future needs of the schools, especially 
as they involved common interests and arrangements. 

The group met again in August, then twice in the following summers; regu- 
larly at least three times each summer beginning in 1950. It became known as 
the Council of Directors and Deans, and grew rapidly in importance, with 
authority m academic matters. The Director of the School of English was always 
invited, but since the academic and physical problems of Bread Loaf were quite 
ditterent, he did not usually attend. The Council performed an important func- 
°^ £ fA ^ ,Zklg the rec l uire ments and procedures for the degrees of MA, 
and D.M.L. The several schools had drifted into widely varying rules on the 
Masters degree. Particularly loose were the policies on the acceptance of credits 
lor work done m other institutions, the number acceptable, whether in literature 
or language; and on the time limit for the expiration of credits earned at Middle- 
bury or elsewhere. It was clearly unwise for either the director of a school or 
my^eu to act as the authority in deciding the many irregular cases that occurred. 
Laxness and inflexibility were equally to be avoided. The Council spent many 
cr^Ln S - T 11 reqUCStS from students for special exceptions to rules con- 
suS^T " ° f f ° reign Stud y and Agrees, transfer of credits, specific 

ss.^ssr at,: and the whoie gamut ° f academic discipune over 

authorifr^^ 6 WUh 3 V ° te ° f the Trustees in 19 50, the Council assumed fuB 
fSft? f re( * uirements for Agrees granted during the summer session. 
fW?« » erefore as the Graduate Committee for the Language Schools. Be 
S sZ m er° n n Uate ,, W ° rk ° f the winter co,le g e ™s neither available during 
times ^tfo 3 Ually c ? mpetent on ford gn language matters. At various 
SSn 2 ° S Wer K madC by the wintCT co "ege faculty that it should have 
Se^facuL LT thC SUmmer degrees - 11 remained my firm policy that the 
uTdeleS COmmittees had no jurisdiction over the summer program. 

answeSe on T^^^ that Winter and summ er were two independent units, 
i haoni to \T T^l 00 ^ 5 t0 the President a " d Trustees of the a*** 1 
am happy to say that the Trustees have always supported this position. The 
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Council was valuable in convincing all concerned that standards of quality were 
being upheld. 

The Council was most helpful in bringing out into the open for discussion 
many matters of mutual concern over which it did not have authority. Important 
among these were the physical facilities made available by the college, their 
allocation between the schools, their shortcomings and problems, the constantly 
increasing needs for better equipment. The library service, the food and dining- 
room service, student complaints, problems of noise, auto parking — these and 
many other topics came out in Council meetings. Armed with full information, 
I was then able to secure the optimum solution from the proper service depart- 
ment. 

Major steps were taken in 1947 to standardize the enrollment procedures in 
the schools. The actual registration continued to be handled in each school 
separately, where alone the student could be interviewed, in the foreign lan- 
guage, about his selection of courses. Enrollment cards were then sent to the 
Secretary of the Language Schools; the student paid his bill at the Treasurer's 
Office; and at the end of the first week, class lists were sent by me to the Regis- 
trar's Office. The Dean of each school was held responsible for the accuracy of 
all these records, now centralized. Auditors were permitted to attend classes in 
any of the schools as silent listeners. Their advertising value was highly esti- 
mated. 

Tight control of enrollees and auditors was necessary, not only for class 
attendance, but because the problem of transients was often serious. With the 
growth of the schools, it was decided that we could no longer accept visitors for 
a night or two as in the past. A week's board and room plus the auditor's fee 
was set as a minimum. An occasional non-paying visitor in our classes did us 
no harm. But we had frequent cases of transient "chiselers" who occupied an 
empty dormitory room or slept on a divan in a salon, and disappeared before 
we got the maid's report. Only rarely were they friends of students; more often 
they were hitch-hikers travelling through, or fraternity boys from other colleges 
who thought their fraternity houses should be hospitable. Our dining-rooms 
were rarely bothered by "chiselers" because of the language requirement, and 
the table service with all seats assigned. Cafeteria service without assigned seat- 
ing is much more vulnerable. 

With the mechanism for joint action among the schools established, several 
important services could be initiated. An essential project was a general pho- 
netics laboratory for all the schools. The French School had had its own lan- 
guage laboratory since 1926, one of the earliest in the country. The other schools 
had of course given instruction in phonetics and pronunciation, but had never 
had a well-organized language laboratory. This seemed to me a vital need, and 
I proceeded at once to create one in the little Hillside Cottage on Chateau Road. 
Up-to-date equipment was purchased, and a trained technician placed in charge. 
The Russian School used it intensively from the start; the German School sent 
its phonetics class down from Bristol once a week. Within two summers it was 
already too small. The full development of the Language Laboratory at Middle- 
bury is recounted in Chapter 5. 

Experiments in joint courses, shared by two or more schools, and necessarily 
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taught in English, had been tried in the past and found interesting. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, Dean of George Washington University; James B. Tharp of Purdue; 
and Elton Hocking, then at Northwestern, had given courses in Methods of 
Teaching, open to all the schools. A course in Romance Linguistics was given 
for many summers by Louis Solano of Harvard. After careful discussion in the 
Council, it was agreed to discontinue such courses. They were well taught, and 
the students had profited professionally. The objection was simply that those 
courses increased beyond tolerable limits the amount of English used by the 
student, and consequently destroyed his "immersion" in the foreign language, 
not only m those classes, but in his entire attitude toward his "pledge". 

lne Council also proved to be an effective watchdog over the general en- 
rorcement of the pledge, which was defined not merely as the avoidance of 
English, but as the exclusive use of the language of the student's own school, 
nthlr w - ntS m ° ther Schools ' exc hange of meals in other dining halls, and 
hnH lo u° n WCre CarefuU y limited - The old Friday evening general dance 
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secretary of the Language Schools, had been for 



many years Mrs. Pamelia S. Powell; then for ten years she was Miss Margaret 
Hopkins. She was succeeded in 1957 by Mrs. Barbara Filan. Other long-time 
members of the central secretarial staff were Mrs. Evelyn Kinard, Mrs. Ena 
Korn, and Mrs. Evelyn Shepard. Great credit must be given to the hard work 
and the personal interest of these and many other faithful aides. 

Not all the secretarial service could be centralized there, however, as Dr. 
Stratton had wished. The Dean's correspondence with students on academic 
matters had to be handled where his files were, in his own office. During the 
summer, each school had to have its own secretary, fluent m the foreign lan- 
guage, and familiar with the academic files. A complete change-over in June 
would have been disruptive. Each Director or Dean, therefore, had his own 
separate office on campus, with the necessary secretarial help, winter and sum- 
mer, under arrangements that varied according to the size of the school. Over- 
arching this whole problem is the vital necessity that each school have a re- 
sponsible head, resident in Middlebury during the winter, in full charge, Dean 
or Director, whatever he may be called. A Visiting Director or Dean absent 
during the winter, cannot do the job, no matter how much secretarial help is 

provided. , , T , * „Mi 

Every summer, some weeks before the opening of school, I sent to each 
director and dean a "Memo of Information and Requests in several pages 
giving the procedures for registration, schedules of events, instructions abou the 
use of certain facilities, hours of the Library, snack bar language laboratory, 
college offices, bookstore; car registration and parking rules; and general inior- 
mation to be distributed to students in the foreign language. A telephone m- 
rectory of useful numbers was distributed. Each director was asked to prepare 
and distribute in the third week a directory of his school, with local and I home 
addresses. In later years, as the number of autos on campus increased g eatly, 
cars were registered by Campus Security. Parking regulations were strictly en- 
forced, in many ways more stringent than in the winter. t :„„„A 
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Academic Quality 

My chief and increasingly vital objective was to raise the academic quality 
of all the schools by all possible means. In fact, the administration of a school 
can really have no other basic objective. All other aims — organization, recruit- 
ment of faculty and students, finances, physical facilities, publicity — all these 
must serve the central purpose of providing better instruction, a better environ- 
ment in which the student can learn. The others are essential but only because 
they are the means by which the desired quality of instruction can be created. 

Originally, the reputation of Middlebury's foreign language summer schools 
depended not so much on academic superiority, as upon the successful applica- 
tion of a new and unique idea. The founders— Fraulein Stroebe, M. de Visme, 
Sefior Lacalle — selected their teachers and planned their courses primarily in 
order to give the student an oral control of the foreign language, through a 
method still in the pioneering stage. Intellectual content was less important than 
the skillful application of the method, and the teachers were chosen by this 
criterion. Some of them were college professors, but resourceful secondary 
school teachers were often better suited to the objective. Most of the courses 
were concerned almost exclusively with the practice of the language. Indeed, 
such was the academic quality actually most needed at that time. 

With the general acceptance of the Middlebury idea came the obligation to 
increase the intellectual content of Middlebury's program. Andre Morize, the 
great builder of Middlebury's reputation, was ideally situated at Harvard to 
recruit university teachers and to win the approval of the American university 
system He set the model, which Ernst Feise, Juan Centeno, and Camillo Mer- 
hno followed in the ensuing decades. By 1947, of the 69 teachers employed by 
tbe rive foreign language schools, all but eleven were members of college-univer- 
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riculum, within his budget and the definition of his school. He was encouraged 
to use initiative and imagination in finding new and interesting people, teachers 
who would contribute some new element to the program, some new feature to 
the life of the school. I stood ready to give help when asked, but limited my 
comments and suggestions to matters of major overall policy. The meetings of 
the Council were helpful in this respect. I felt that the director knew his field, 
his profession, his country, and the personalities involved better than I did; and 
as long as he was the director, he was trusted. 

The quality of the Middlebury schools was greatly enhanced by a rapid in- 
crease in their international contacts and atmosphere. The institution of the 
Visiting Professor had been started early. Andre Morize began bringing two or 
three teachers directly from France. As air travel became more common, it was 
possible to attract many more teachers from abroad, not only men of letters, 
but artists, historians, philosophers. Juan Centeno took advantage of the pres- 
ence of distinguished fugitives from the Spanish Civil War. He also invited diplo- 
mats and government officials from Latin America. Neuse, Guilloton and 
Boorsch were especially successful in increasing their international contacts. 

In 1950, seven teachers came from France directly to the French School; 
three came from overseas to the Spanish School; there were none from Ger- 
many. By comparison, in 1965, thirteen came directly from French educational 
institutions, six from Germany, and seven from Spain or Spanish America. Some- 
times the budget could pay little more than their air ticket, but they welcomed 
the experience, and the schools profited from the fresh attitudes and viewpoints. 




The Directors and Deans of the Language Schools in 1952 meet in Old Chapel under the 
portrait of Middlebury' 's first president, Jeremiah Atwater. Left to right: Messrs. Freeman, 
Guilloton, Castiglione, Neuse, Foyer, del Rio, Guarnaccia, Bourcier 
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Teachers familiar with American students and their psychology can sometimes 
interpret a foreign language and culture more effectively; but especially for ad- 
vanced students, the thinking and the real atmosphere of a foreign people can 
be represented only by those who come new and "uncontaminated" from 
abroad. Only by bringing a high proportion of such people to teach here can 
Middlebury truthfully invite students to "study abroad at Middlebury". 

The founding of Middlebury's four graduate schools abroad resulted in a 
significant expansion of our international contacts. Negotiations and programs 
brought the directors and myself into close and friendly touch with the foreign 
university rectors and professors. Dr. Wentzlaff-Eggebert of Mainz, Dr. Manuel 
Garcia-Blanco of Salamanca, Dr. and Mrs. Giacomo Devoto of Florence came 
as Visiting Professors. Mme Jeanne Daladier of Paris, Eduardo Camacho Guiz- 
ado of Bogota, and many of the teachers in the universities abroad have taught 
in the Middlebury summer schools. Not only have our schools abroad given us 
an international reputation for excellence; they have also furnished us with im- 
portant bases for the recruitment of faculty for the summer schools. The creation 
of the Chinese and Japanese Schools added another dimension to our prestige 
and broadened our intellectual and cultural contacts. 

An indication of the quality and the fame of the Language Schools is seen 
in the frequent visits by national agencies. The Voice of America, the magazine 
I America, the Department of State, the Department of Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, the Central Intelligence Agency, and many others, have sent teams, some 
with photographers, to inspect the schools and interview faculty and students. 
The College has honored many international figures with its honorary degree 
at the summer Commencement, and has been honored by their acceptance: 
Juan Trippe, Louis Joxe, Kenneth Holland, William Riley Parker, James E 
Allen, Jr., Edouard Morot-Sir, Henri Peyre, Bruno Werner and many others. 

The scholarly and professional activities of the schools' directors have con- 
tributed significantly to Middlebury's distinction. A few illustrations will suffice. 
Werner Neuse was President of the American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man; Editor-in-Chief of the German Quarterly; a First Vice-President of the 
Modern Language Association; received the Goethe Medal and the Grand Cross 
of the Federal Republic of Germany; and wrote or edited many text-book- 
Vincent Guilloton was President of the Federation de l'Alliance Fran?aise, 
Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur, author of many scholarly articles. J«J 
Boorsch, likewise Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur, is widely known as tw 
best American authority on Descartes, and for his direction of French studies 
at Yale, both at the graduate and undergraduate levels. Salvatore Castigjw* 
decorated by the Italian Government as Cavaliere Officiale Ordine al Men» 
deUa Repubblica Italiana, is known widely for his leadership in Italian studies, 
and m the American Association of Teachers of Italian. Mischa Fayer's text 
books and articles on the teaching of Russian were nationally used; and he *J 
active m the associations of teachers of the Slavic languages. All the directors o 
the Spanish School, perhaps less involved in teachers' organizations, were faffl*» 
for their scholarly work: Francisco Garcia-Lorca for studies on his brotn« 
Fedenco; Joaquin Casalduero and Angel del Rio for monumental works i » 
literary criticism; Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez for his History of Spanish titer*** 
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and his eulogy of his native province of Galicia. 

Endeavoring to encourage all such activities by example as well as by official 
support, and especially in order to enlarge for Middlebury my professional con- 
tacts, I personally devoted much time and attention to the various language 
teachers' associations. I was President of the American Association of Teachers 
of French for four years, twice President of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. I was a member of the Steering Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program of the M.L.A. from its inception in 1950 until 
1958. For several years I served on the M.L.A. Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation; and on the Committee on Languages of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. I took an active part in the Northeast Conference from its beginning 
in 1954, and wrote reports for it on the Qualifications of Foreign Language 
Teachers, and on Study Abroad. The Conference gave me in 1968 its first 
Annual Award for Outstanding Service and Leadership. For several years I 
edited the annual Language Number of the magazine Education. 

My six years as editorial adviser to Ginn and Co. gave me familiarity with 
text-book making, and I assisted several Middlebury people to publish teaching 
material. Partly as a result of the success of our Schools Abroad, the Institute of 
International Education asked me to be a Consultant. I published with them two 
books on Undergraduate Study Abroad, with definitive statements on policy in 
that area. For the I.I.E., I surveyed the possibilities of study in South American 
universities, during a semester's leave in 1962-63. The Federation de l'Alliance 
Francaise named me President for two years, 1957-59. , 

For three decades, national, regional and state teachers' associations invited f 
me to address their gatherings. My subjects were usually the importance of lan- 
guage study, the most effective methods, and the preparation of language 
teachers. These occasions gave me an undisguised opportunity to publicize 
Middlebury, and to signalize its leadership in the field. My addresses were usu- 
ally published in the Modern Language Journal, the French Review, or other 
professional journals, thus reaching an even wider audience. The French Gov- 
ernment named me Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur in 1949, and in 1968 
Commandeur a 1'Ordre des Palmes Academiques. I have always felt that my 
service to my profession, and whatever honors it brought, contributed to the 
greater service and the greater honor of Middlebury College. 

Middlebury's high academic quality had a uniqueness which no other lan- 
guage school has been able to equal: its atmosphere. This was compounded of 
several "ingredients" — the superior instruction, the exclusive use of the foreign 
language unquestioningly accepted, the beautiful location on a small Vermont 
campus. The leaven was all-important. Faculty and students, men and women, 
young and old, fluent and hesitant, all were immediately caught up in the at- 
mosphere of informal, unaffected friendliness. Professional barriers were down. 
Newcomers were amazed to see it happen so quickly. It came hardest to the 
professors arriving from abroad, where university life is circumscribed by rigid 
formality. A university professor in Germany or France would not dream of 
chatting after class with a student, much less going for a swim with him. French 
visitors were once horrified to see a Sorbonne professor playing the role of a 
drunk in a comedy staged in the Playhouse. An alexandrine written about 
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Morize's Sunday activity could be equally applied to the other teachers: "Et 
pasteur le matin il fut pitre le soir" (He preached in the morn; at eve he played 
the clown). The foreign professors caught the spirit quickly, and most of them 
were generous and charming in devoting their entire day to the students. 

The fast pace and high key of the extra-curricular activities were part of 
the secret. The stiff requirements of the courses were balanced by programmed 
relaxation and change of pace. Performances of plays, dramatic readings, con- 
certs, puppet shows, stunt nights, movies, had their educational value, but were 
most important for their social value. At a lower key but equally good for the 
informal atmosphere were the conversations at meal-times, the sessions of folk- 
songs, the games of volley-ball or bocce, swims in the pool, picnics on Chipman 
Hill or at Lake Dunmore. A large proportion of the faculty were youthful, easily 
approachable, and shared the interests of the students. After the friendships 
were made, a chat in the shade of a big tree on campus, or a hike in the country 
formed a part of the unforgettable memories of a summer at Middlebury. More 
than a school, it was a whole rich experience of contact with a foreign culture, 
"living the language". 

The competition of other schools, serious though it was at times, failed to 
hurt us, because of this unique combination of "ingredients". The N.D.E.A. 
Institutes offered excellent instruction, and all expenses generously defrayed by 
the government. Many of their professors were among the best in the country. 
They were unable, or not permitted by their mandate, to insist upon the ex- 
clusive use of the foreign language. They rarely succeeded in creating the same 
warm atmosphere of enthusiastic friendliness and enjoyment. Mills College in 
California attempted for a time to be "The Middlebury of the West Coast". Its 
director corresponded with me about our procedures; some of our faculty taught 
there. The French School at McGill in Montreal offered good courses, in a 
French milieu. It was handicapped by its location in a metropolis, and by the 
sort of diversions alone possible there. 

A prime evidence of the quality of a school is the quality of the student it 
attracts. Middlebury had reason to be proud of the calibre of its student body, 
both summer and winter. The summer schools were primarily graduate schools, 
for teachers and for people who had a professional need for a mastery of a 
foreign language. Except during the war, in 1944, when highly recommended 
women undergraduates were accepted to fill the schools and the percentage of 
graduates fell to 62%, the proportion of students holding degrees averaged 
above 85%. In 1966, over 93% of the students held degrees; over 20% held 
the Master's degree or the doctorate. 

The great majority of the students were serious candidates for advanced 
degrees, although it has never been the policy of the schools to exclude qualified 
applicants who sought to upgrade their training by refresher courses, without 
being degree candidates. The number of degrees earned grew surprisingly. Only 
23 Master's degrees were awarded by the foreign language schools in 1944. 
The addition of the four Graduate Schools Abroad raised the figure to 163 and 
one doctorate in 1961. A high point was reached in 1967 when 347 Master's 
degrees were awarded by the foreign language schools including the schools 
abroad, and three D.M.L., plus 36 by the Bread Loaf School of English, for a 
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summer's grand total of 386. Few of the major universities in the country grant 
more Master of Arts degrees in the course of a year. This was no diploma mill, 
however; the requirements were rigorous. In 1970, sixteen students failed their 
final examinations, or about five percent. 



Financial Policies 

Excellence is expensive. A central problem in the operation of a school of 
high quality lies in the financial resources available — for salaries to attract the 
best teachers, for funds to buy books and equipment, to provide scholarships 
for able students. Salaries in the Middlebury Language Schools had always been 
extremely low, funds meager for the library and equipment, practically non- 
existent for scholarships. Especially acute here was the perennial dilemma of 
most academic administrators, the necessity of keeping student fees low while 
increasing faculty salaries and improving the facilities for study. The most diffi- 
cult decisions I had to make, and the least satisfactory to me, were those in- 
volved in the fixing of budgets, for I knew only too well the limits which they 
placed on the quality of the staff, on the initiative of each director, and on the 
desired progress of each school. 

The major premise under which the President and Trustees of the college 
governed the Language Schools was that they should be self-supporting. In this, 
the schools were treated quite differently from the college, which has never been 
nor can be self-supporting on income from fees alone. A large part, at one time 
nearly 60%, of the college's expenditures were defrayed by income from en- 
dowment, contributions from alumni, and special gifts or funds. None of this 
vital income was ever used for the support of the foreign language schools. The 
situation of the Bread Loaf Schools is somewhat different, and must be treated 
separately. 

During Dr. Moody's presidency, considerable indefiniteness and vacillation 
in the method of language school accounting, and in the persons responsible, 
had caused dissatisfaction among the directors. Later, President Stratton was 
confronted with the dislocations of the war. With the return to peace-time oper- 
ation in 1946, it became urgent to establish a clear rationale of budgets, to de- 
fine the authority of each school's director, the relation of summer finances to 
the whole college, the question of overhead costs, and the disposition of profits 
and deficits. 

With Dr. Stratton's support, I was able to establish or confirm basic policies, 
which remained generally constant thereafter. First, the total operating account 
of the foreign language schools was divided into three parts: dormitory and 
physical plant, dining halls, and academic operation. All room rents paid by 
students or charged against faculty went into the dormitory account which de- 
frayed the costs of maids and janitors, the upkeep of the buildings and grounds, 
physical services, and the pro-rated amortization or interest charges on the 
buildings. Summer students generally paid a higher rent rate than the winter 
students, though no heat was required. For a period about one-fifth as long, 
they paid in 1947 for an average double room $60 compared with $200 in the 
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Morize's Sunday activity could be equally applied to the other teachers: "B 
pasteur le matin il fut pitre le soir" (He preached in the morn; at eve he played 
the clown). The foreign professors caught the spirit quickly, and most of to 
were generous and charming in devoting their entire day to the students. 

The fast pace and high key of the extra-curricular activities were part of 
the secret. The stiff requirements of the courses were balanced by programmed 
relaxation and change of pace. Performances of plays, dramatic readings, con- 
certs, puppet shows, stunt nights, movies, had their educational value, but were 
most important for their social value. At a lower key but equally good for tie 
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summer's grand total of 386. Few of the major universities in the country grant 
more Master of Arts degrees in the course of a year. This was no diploma mill, 
however; the requirements were rigorous. In 1970, sixteen students failed their 
final examinations, or about five percent. 

Financial Policies 

Excellence is expensive. A central problem in the operation of a school of 
high quality lies in the financial resources available — for salaries to attract the 
best teachers, for funds to buy books and equipment, to provide scholarships 
for able students. Salaries in the Middlebury Language Schools had always been 
extremely low, funds meager for the library and equipment, practically non- 
existent for scholarships. Especially acute here was the perennial dilemma of 
most academic administrators, the necessity of keeping student fees low while 
increasing faculty salaries and improving the facilities for study. The most diffi- 
cult decisions I had to make, and the least satisfactory to me, were those in- 
volved in the fixing of budgets, for I knew only too well the limits which they 
placed on the quality of the staff, on the initiative of each director, and on the 
desired progress of each school. 

The major premise under which the President and Trustees of the college 
governed the Language Schools was that they should be self-supporting. In this, 
the schools were treated quite differently from the college, which has never been 
nor can be self-supporting on income from fees alone. A large part, at one time 
nearly 60%, of the college's expenditures were defrayed by income from en- 
dowment, contributions from alumni, and special gifts or funds. None of this 
vital income was ever used for the support of the foreign language schools. The 
situation of the Bread Loaf Schools is somewhat different, and must be treated 
separately. 

During Dr. Moody's presidency, considerable indefiniteness and vacillation 
in the method of language school accounting, and in the persons responsible, 
had caused dissatisfaction among the directors. Later, President Stratton was 
confronted with the dislocations of the war. With the return to peace-time oper- 
ation in 1946, it became urgent to establish a clear rationale of budgets, to de- 
fine the authority of each school's director, the relation of summer finances to 
the whole college, the question of overhead costs, and the disposition of profits 
and deficits. 

With Dr. Stratton's support, I was able to establish or confirm basic policies, 
which remained generally constant thereafter. First, the total operating account 
of the foreign language schools was divided into three parts: dormitory and 
physical plant, dining halls, and academic operation. All room rents paid by 
students or charged against faculty went into the dormitory account which de- 
frayed the costs of maids and janitors, the upkeep of the buildings and grounds, 
Physical services, and the pro-rated amortization or interest charges on the 
buildings. Summer students generally paid a higher rent rate than the winter 
students, though no heat was required. For a period about one-fifth as long, 
they paid in 1947 for an average double room $60 compared with $200 in the 
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winter; in 1970, $125 compared with $500 in the winter. The dormitory ac- 
count was expected to show a moderate profit, and it regularly did show a fairly 
large one, which was rationalized to cover the Bread Loaf deficit, or unrelated 
expenses 'in other areas. It has never been sufficiently recognized that much of 
the expense in this account was annual and would have been incurred even if 
the campus had been empty. The Language Schools have provided the year- 
round use of the college's plant which most colleges strive so desperately to 
achieve. 

The second accounting unit was the dining halls. All board charges were 
credited to this account, which covered the cost of food, kitchen employees, 
waiters, and amortization or replacement of equipment. Board charges in the 
summer were slightly higher than in the winter. The dining hall account was not 
expected to show a profit, and when it did, I complained. It was my firm opinion 
that the students should receive full value for their money. Summer student tastes 
are different than in the winter. Older, somewhat less physically active, they 
expected more fresh vegetables and fruits in the summer, fewer starchy dishes 
and cakes. The food was generally excellent after 1955. With few exceptions, 
every summer was entirely satisfactory, in spite of recurring problems for Mr. 
Bridges. 

The third accounting unit was the academic operation. All tuition fees went 
into this account, which was my responsibility. It was administered under three 
separate headings — faculty and staff salaries, including their board and room; 
other school operating costs; and general administrative costs. The first named 
was the most crucial budget in the whole operation, for it determined the money 
available to recruit the best directors, teachers, and other staff. The salaries of 
the Language Schools teachers had always been distressingly low. In the late 
1940's, the average Middlebury summer stipend of a full professor from a major 
university was $600 plus board and room. Half of the teaching personnel re- 
ceived an average of less than $400. This amounted to about one tenth of their 
winter salary. Moreover, Middlebury did not invite them to repeat old lectures 
for two hours and then disappear for the rest of the day. Faculty members were 
expected to develop new courses, and also hold conferences, preside at the meal 
tables, participate in plays and excursions. In short, they were on duty sixteen 
hours a day. In that period, other summer schools were offering a standard rate 
of one seventh of the winter salary. 

The Middlebury schools had to improve their salary schedules. They did so, 
but slowly, and it would seem, reluctantly. They raised salaries, but not as much 
as they wished, not as much as they should have. Even in the era of the N.D.E-A- 
Institutes of the early 1960's, Middlebury summer salaries remained generally 
below one sixth of the university winter salary scales, whereas the Institutes 
were paying two ninths. Yet with heart-warming loyalty, our teachers accepted 
the smaller remuneration and returned summer after summer, counting the op- 
portunity to work with selected and highly motivated students in the Middlebury 
atmosphere as a partial compensation. , 

Of the total income from tuition fees, approximately 70% was allocated 
direcdy to instructional and operational salaries, including the board and room 
of the faculty. The remaining 30% was designated to cover all other operating 
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expenses of the school. Some of this was specified in a detailed but flexible bud- 
get for each director: instructional equipment, books for the library, dramatics 
and other social activities, postage and office supplies, telephone, travel expenses, 
non-funded scholarships. Another portion of this 30% was devoted to general 
administrative costs: the salaries and expenses of the Language Schools Office, 
bulletins, publicity, accident insurance. It was also expected to cover the unit 
assessment for General Overhead. The services of the various college offices- 
registrar, business offices, library, campus security, infirmary and others— could 
not be calculated on a pro-rata basis. An arbitrary amount was agreed upon, at 
first $25,000, raised to $40,000 in 1965, as a recognition of this obligation. This 
was a better arrangement than to expect the schools to turn over to the college 
an undefined and ever increasing "profit". In actual fact, the services of these 
offices to the Language Schools probably cost more than the agreed charge; but 
again as in the case of the physical plant, a large part of the cost of these offices, 
especially the salaries, would have continued even if the campus had been empty. 

In periods of rapidly increasing enrollment, the faculty-student ratio did not 
always keep pace, and we sometimes found ourselves with an unexpected bal- 
ance of "profit". For example, in 1959, the instructional cost per student was 
about $110 in the larger schools. Since each student paid a tuition fee oi 5.IM, 
there was plenty left to cover the other costs of academic operation Conse- 
quently, in that year, after deducting the overhead charge of $25,000, there was 
still a balance of $31,000, absorbed by the college. This small surplus was more 
than welcome, permitting us to increase faculty salaries a little the following 
summer, add one or two to the staff, and delay a little longer the next tuition 
hike. The opposite was true in times of decreasing enrollment. The fluctuations 
of enrollment, and of income, made budgeting very difficult. There was a wide 
variation between schools. In 1965 for example, the instructional cost pe - stu- 
dent varied from a low of $127 in the Spanish Schoo , $141 in the French 
School, $157 in the Italian School, to a high of $231 in the Russia i School 
The smaller schools could contribute little or nothing to the general overhead 
charge. The operating margin of the larger schools had to cover it. 

My firm policy was to make the director of each school complet y auton- 
omous in the selection of his faculty and the distribution of his in^tional 
budget. It was his job to plead for a larger budget and to use we 1 what he got 
Naturally he always wanted more, in order to attract an ever better faculty and 
to pay well those who worked well. This was especially *e case in the Russian 
School, where highly qualified native-born teachers were hard to find ana we 
competition was intense. It was my task to give each director al possible sup- 
port, while holding the line on fees, and securing maximum effectiveness in the 

0Per At°creeping inflation continued nationally, it became inevitable to raise 
salaries, and tuition fees. Each time the fee was increased ap f° X « nJaTn 
of the increase went into the instructional budget of the director. Beginning in 
1949, the tuition was increased slightly, by $5 or so nearly every year until 
1954. The increases became larger in 1957; and in the late 1960 s the comb 
fee of tuition, board, and room increased by $30-$4 each . year. This esulted 
in a jump from $430 to $640 between 1963 and 1970. I then voiced the real 
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fear that we were pricing ourselves out of the broad market of secondary school 
teachers who had always been our chief clientele. 

Within a tight budget, not much was allocated to scholarships. For example, 
in 1964, out of a total tuition income of approximately $80,000 in the French 
School, only $1750 or 2% was added to the named scholarships funded by 
gifts from former students, faculty, and the French Government. Waiting on 
table provided the only other means of self-help. Comparable figures for the 
Spanish School were $1500 for scholarships out of tuition fees received of 
$62,500; but the Spanish School had no funded scholarships except the Juan 
Centeno Memorial. Until recently, the same situation existed in the English 
School. The Italian School was the most fortunate and hard-working in getting 
money for scholarships, from its AMISA, and from generous friends. 

The great difference in the size of the schools always constituted a financial 
problem. The Italian, Russian, and sometimes the German Schools, handicapped 
by smaller income, lacked the resources and the flexibility of the larger schools. 
They could not offer as broad and varied a curriculum, and had to have re- 
course to a rotating program. They could not buy all the books and equipment 
they needed. Their faculty-student ratio had to be better in order to give a rich 
program; their unit cost was therefore higher, and this in turn reduced the mar- 
gin for extras. 

111 ^ ew of handicap, I developed certain general services for all the 
scnoois together, and defrayed most of the cost out of the general administrative 
ESS" fa ™ , St J mp ° rtant of these was the language laboratory. A generi 
scSc n t ^oratory equipment and operation was constituted, for all 
schools together A similar policy was developed in the area of dramatics, con- 
ow?cZ V ?^ 0th V uch activi «es. Each school had originally defrayed its 
Sd S,? A" SmallCr SCh0 ° ls were forced t° be modest. The French School 
Steeet *, ambiti0us V I0 & am - Aft er the Playhouse on Weybridge 

pressure oTLr 1, ^ A he German Sch ° o1 came ba <* to the cam P US ' ? 
toSle No^ n ? ?^ Gymnasium as the only hall with a stage became m- 

oSsuno^ r 7 ^ ? SpaCe ' but the cos t of materials, lights, paint an 

faWsS^pS?? P -? CmS - The new Wri §ht Memorial Theatre, completed 

VteJ£J%iZ^ J ° y - For the coordinated use of these two buildings, 

wi coiliM to ?r am ' 3nd the cost of "Aerials, another general budget 

Tnldedln S t0gether and subsid ^ especially the smaller schools- 

normanv IveLT ff WCTe the weeU y concerts, of which each school 

— K^^JSST at ** *» in town > and ^ 

ThetaSaSoS Cy l3y in the disc ontinuance of various splinter fees- 
SZSiS r WaS ^ U P in 1959 > at th * ^me time as a wel- 
raS in S, W CC P ol ! c y was instituted, and both were included in a $5 
SSTtL °f 15 h3d 3 social °r activities fee, more or less 

££l s:\Se? adua,,y discontinued - the ^ began to 

sch^rAltEh ^ft ?° Ut * C aeration of the directors of the several 
weTnot peSdmi aUth0rity ° ver the salarif * of their faculty, the; 
were not permitted to set their own. Any raises came by approval of the Presi- 
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dent and Trustees, upon my recommendation. Here again the financial expres- 
sion of our gratitude was never adequate. At times, the director's salary was not 
much more than twice what he was paying his best professors for six weeks 
work, while he was planning, working, and worrying for an entire year. We 
tried to give proportionately a little more to the directors who had no dean— 
Drs. Cook, Neuse, Fayer and more recently Castiglione— and who therefore 
labored unceasingly on publicity, admission and correspondence of students, 
physical arrangements at Middlebury, whereas in the French and Spanish 
Schools, these tasks were handled by Deans Bourcier and Guarnaccia. For all 
those in charge of the several schools, the task was genuinely a work of love. 

One additional compensation existed for the director or dean who was at 
the same time a member of the Middlebury winter faculty— a sabbatical leave 
of one semester on full pay every four years. There were six men so entitled— 
Drs. Cook, Fayer and Neuse, Deans Bourcier and Guarnaccia, and myself. The 
arrangement was begun in President Moody's time, and was justified by the fact 
that these men worked without respite winter and summer. The cost of their 
replacement in the winter faculty, not their salary, was charged to the general 
summer budget. The semester, usually the first, was spent as he pleased, but 
frequently in travel in the foreign country; sometimes in charge of Middlebury s 
Graduate School there, for extra compensation. The arrangement was termi- 
nated in 1970. 



Physical Facilities 

The unique character of the Middlebury Language Schools made very un- 
usual demands upon the physical facilities of the college. Here was not a simple 
situation of one body of students moving out in June, to be replaced by a similar 
group moving in to study similar subjects under the same conditions, tive 
schools of different foreign languages required the creation of five separate, 
isolated campuses with facilities for the study and practice of a foreign language, 
and a cultural and social experience markedly different from those of the winter 
session. Five independent centers had to be set up, each with a separate office 
center, dormitories, dining halls, lounges, class rooms, reading and recreational 
facilities, so grouped and centralized as to provide maximum 16-hour daily 
contact between members of the school, but totally "segregated from those 
studying any other language, and from English. Only under such conditions 
could the physical plant of each school be considered ideal. 

The summers of the World War II years, 1940-46, were inevitably chaoUc 
The Spanish School went to Bread Loaf to make room for the Navy V- 12 unit 
Civilian women occupied Hepburn; civilian men were few m Starr, he h-rencn 
School was strung out across campus; the Italian and Russian Schools retreated 
to the fringes; the German School found meager housing m Bristol, By iy4/ ' 
reorganization became possible, and it became my task to work urgently toward 
approximately ideal conditions. The main difficulty now was the fluctuation of 
enrollments in the various schools, necessitating many changes in dormitory 
and dining hall assignments, sometimes at the last moment. The welcome return 
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of the German School to the campus in 1951 also required redistribution of 
campus space. 

My gratitude cannot be sufficiently expressed to the successive generations 
of men and women in charge of the dormitories, buildings and grounds, and their 
helpers, who worked untiringly and under pressure to transform the campus 
into five language schools, and a totally different style of "living the language". 
The time available between Commencement and the opening of the schools was 
very short, in many years only ten days. Each year I sent to the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds a seven-page list of changes to be made. Bedrooms 
had to be changed from doubles to singles or vice versa, or changed into offices 
or lounges; offices moved; more chairs added to classrooms; portable black- 
boards and folding chairs placed in salons for additional classrooms; files and 
cultural exhibits brought from storage; shelves set up for the bookstores; lamps, 
tables and chairs placed in study lounges; telephones installed or changed; lab- 
?r*ffi matena !> P ro ] e ctors and screens moved; pianos moved and tuned; new 
SoT^r Tf Slgns set U P ; facult y club rooms arranged and equipped with 
STmSt S ^ refngerators; room keys made ready for distribution, and so on 
SSf ,S in& ^ m - The P^ience and goodwill of the people who did all this 
worked met the necessary dead-lines was truly remarkable, 
nr^ nLT w se P arate » but cohesive and self-contained campuses 
£ I!,? ZIF ? In general > the Fren ch School used the north end of 
SSn' L % Ch t^ 3S the center ' and F °rest, Pearsons, and Band 
PeSns and t T^tl' the German School came back, it took over 

nmsSJtS > Ch ° 01 ° CCUpied the newly-built Battells. As the Ger- 
Et f£2 IStZ'*?* 5 SCa "f ed in 3 Ion 8 line across *e French campus to 
S Tin Zr h T' a u d 10 the smaUer houses. The Spanish School was 

SuS^SiT^ ° n t0P ° f thC m in He P bum and Giff0rd ' bUt *" 
Sn &hoof ,1 7 PartS ° f them With invader s from other schools. The 
and back finil ^ ." n0madiC exist ence-from Fraternity Row to HUlcrest 
SteSfatt ™ Cn iD WeSt Forest The Russian School was at first 

S^^^f"?* and smal,er houses > until stewart HaU was buatin 

i^jo, men nappily came to rest there 

andT]Je% r h a atefr f h / f ^ Ge ™ School, variations in Spanish and Italian, 
ties A tS^TST^ en rollments of men and women caused difficul- 
^uwSStT^ d0rmit0rieS were n °t socially accepted, and the bath- 
ratLS ho™! T d0rmS did DOt Permit. As a result, besides *e 
VoZ2du7SZ h n T ny SmaI ' er houses > fo rmerly faculty homes: the 
on S£« Avenue AT 5 '!' ^ Where Sunderland is now; the Knapp house 
Cott^^^J 10 ^ and Homestead on Weybridge St., W* 
for mLagement and * ""satisfactory as dormitories, inefficien 

had been h™ in fjf mental to th e unity of the school. The Italian Schoo 
TccZwTkJIT* C ° mer ° n Fraternit y Row ; b ut in 1953 the argument 
ToZ lZ^TX the Italian School to the West Forest dining 

floo^of Pain t r ZnTr * ° Ut in 3 long «*» ^m the DKE house, one 
no place t72 5,2 h f (then known as to West Forest. It had 

place to gather before and after mea ls, since West Forest was French tern- 
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tory. At the same time, the Russian School was housed in Hillcrest, Starr and 
Weybridge (Atwater) at the foot of the hill, took its meals in Gifford, and used 
the Student Union for its lounge. So another long thin line across campus 
traversed the Italian axis. German School students lived in Painter. The result- 
ant mixture of students led to the use of English, to the detriment of all the 
schools. Sad experiences like this taught us a lesson, and there were few recur- 
rences. The opening of new, modern Milliken and Hadley Halls in 1969 pro- 
vided enough space to permit closing the small houses. 

The schools reached the maximum capacity of the campus with 1419 stu- 
dents in 1961. The shortage of space for the expanding schools during the 
1960's led to the bad practice of permitting students to live in town. In 1964 
a total of 131 students lived off-campus. Although official policy, discussed in 
the Council, disapproved, the Deans too often yielded to student pleas, and to 
the temptation to increase enrollment. Students wished to bring their families; 
they were too late to get a single room; they believed they could live more 
cheaply. Urgent persuasion and some pressure were needed to convince them 
that a half-hour of English conversation in the village nullified hours spent in 
class and laboratory; and that they were depriving themselves of the rich con- 
tacts which the cultural and social life of the school provided. Middlebury's 
unique character could not survive if any considerable proportion of its students 
were day-students. 

Board is more difficult to provide than room, and more sensitive to indi- 
vidual preferences. People are finicky about their food; tastes and needs vary 
widely. It is clearly impossible in a large dining room to please students in the 
way they would satisfy themselves at home. In the early years of my director- 
ship, the dining rooms were a constant headache. The manager did not under- 
stand, or recognize, the difference between the winter undergraduates and the 
summer students. The menus focussed too exclusively on potatoes, macaroni, 
cream sauces, white bread, and cakes for dessert. Sometimes the first two weeks 
would be acceptable; then a slump in mid-session in both quality and quantity 
would destroy all the goodwill achieved. In 1954, petitions were circulated, pro- 
testing against the frequent "controversial" dishes of liver, chow mein, fried 
fish; insufficient quantities of the better dishes; milk thin and blue or old (in 
Vermont!). In 1956, Mr. Gordon Bridges was appointed, and the improvement 
was revolutionary. Since then, the food has been excellent, in quality and quan- 
tity. Middlebury's reputation for setting a good table has been significant m 
our publicity. 

The availability of adequate dining halls has been a long dilemma of policy. 
From the point of view of economy, large dining halls are to be preferred. For 
a social atmosphere conducive to relaxed conversation, a small quiet room is 
greatly superior. Herein arose my continuing debate with the dining hall man- 
agement. I had to maintain that we were not merely feeding 1500 people; we 
were creating a situation in which faculty and students talked, about other than 
classroom subjects, using a different vocabulary and context, acquiring facility 
and confidence in the foreign language. This was a learning situation, in some 
ways more important than the class from which they had just come. This was 
one of the aspects of the Middlebury schools which made them unique. 
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The irreducible minimum was a separate dining room for each school. Each 
school had not only its own language, but its own faculty table heads, its waiters, 
its announcements of daily events, its period of songs at the close of the evening 
meal. In 1956, the German and Russian Schools shared Willard dining hall, 
disastrously; so that when the large Proctor dining hall was completed in 1960, 
I refused to permit the Russian and Spanish Schools to use it jointly until an 
effective accordion-pleat partition was installed. 

As the schools grew, my reports every year from 1957-65 are filled with 
unheeded pleas that the kitchens and dining rooms in Hepburn, Gifford and 
Forest not be dismantled, since the new dormitories, the Battells, Stewart, Allen, 
had no dining rooms. In 1964, scores of dormitory rooms were vacant while 
131 students were living in town because we could not feed them. In the period 
from 1958 to 1964, the language schools were feeding more students than the 
college fed during the winter, by overcrowding the available facilities. In those 
years, the French School ate in Le Chateau, Forest East and basement; the 
German School crowded upper and lower Gifford; Spanish and Russian shared 
Proctor, rather unhappily; Italian fared better in West Forest. The continuing 
shortage of dining room space was crucial. Our maximum enrollment was deter- 
mined not by dormitory space, but by the dining room seats. 

The remedy of cafeteria service was proposed; it would solve the seating 
shortage; it would give faster service; it would save money. For the sake of the 
unique character of Middlebury, I insisted on keeping table service. For many 
years, under a numerical system devised by Andre Morize and myself, students 
were assigned to a certain table, presided over by a faculty member, and rotated 
around the table each meal, changing tables every two or three days. Each stu- 
dent had the occasion to sit beside every faculty member, and usually beside 
every other student in the dining room at least once during the session, to get 
acquainted and explore a possible friendship. No one rose from table until the 
presiding professor gave the signal; the entire 50 minutes were spent in relaxed 
eating and conversation. Announcements and songs, even news digests, were a 
part of the program. 

Cafeteria service on a double schedule has now been adopted. It has done 
all three things claimed. But it has sacrificed two precious hours a day <*» 
language experience which nothing else can replace. Now, everyone— facu«J 
member and student— comes when he pleases, eats where and with whom &e 
chooses, and leaves quickly, spending at most thirty minutes. Friendly group 5 
eat together and chat, making no attempt to get acquainted outside the group; 
Faculty members, hesitating to intrude, eat together. Too many students com 
only to eat, pay little attention to others at the table, have no organized oppor- 
tunity to make new friends, rarely speak to a professor socially. The dfflifc 
rooms are no longer a learning experience. Middlebury has lost part ol > 
uniqueness. 

The physical facilities utilized by the Language Schools have expanded an 
improved greatly. The finest addition, the one of which the schools are m° 
proud, is the Sunderland Language Center, completed and dedicated in Septet 
ber 1965. It is described in detail in Chapter 5. Named in honor of the ia 
Edwin S. S. Sunderland, trustee and benefactor of the college, it is the nea 
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quarters of the Summer Language Schools and of the Language Division during 
the winter. No other institution has a facility like it. 

The Center is the fruition of a rich tradition and the realization of a long 
dream. Definite planning had gone on for a decade. A complete coordinated 
unit, the Center divides functionally into three aspects. The instructional areas 
include the magnificent Dana Auditorium, with 270 seats, perfect acoustics and 
modern projection equipment. A fifty-place classroom is similarly acousticized 
and equipped. Both are connected to the laboratory control room for recording 
and projection. There are also class and seminar rooms. The second area com- 
prises the language schools' and departmental offices, concentrated here for 
maximum contact and efficiency of communication. Adequate work space on 
three floors is provided for over forty members of the faculty and staff. 

The central and most strategic area is the Freeman Laboratory. Its basic 
concept is the "library type" cubicle, for individual study. Three levels of 63 
individual student practice rooms permit a student to work on a language at his 
own speed and according to his own need. The nerve center of the laboratory is 
a three-way recording studio, connected with Dana Auditorium, the fifty-place 
classroom, a small studio; and also with the teaching-transmission rooms, and 
each cubicle. The Middlebury Language Center is without question the finest 
and most efficient language center in the world. 

Before the Center came into being, office arrangements had been nomadic 
and desultory. The Language Schools' central office was originally on the third j 
floor of Old Chapel; then moved to Hillcrest until Sunderland was ready. The 
French School had its permanent office in Le Chateau, but the summer Director's 
Office had been first in Hillcrest, then in East Forest. Until 1955, the winter 
offices of the directors or deans of the other schools were scattered in Munroe 
or Old Chapel. The summer offices of the visiting directors were in the dormi- 
tories, usually a room or suite, with merely a desk and files. In 1955, the 
Spanish, German and Russian winter offices were located in Hillcrest, along 
with the general laboratory. Communication and coordination were infinitely 
improved when all the offices were concentrated in the new Sunderland Center. 

Classrooms presented a different problem. Even with the new (1941) Mun- 
roe Hall, they were in short supply. Each school scheduled its classes nearly 
equally over all five hours of the morning. The result was a total of 33 rooms 
needed at nearly every hour. Munroe provided only 16; less desirable rooms 
were used in Warner Science and Chemistry, where the students had to sit at 
laboratory tables. The old Recitation Hall was very hot in summer under the 
shingled roof. The salons and lounges had to be used, especially in Le Chateau, 
Pearsons, the Forests, and Gifford. With portable blackboards, they were suit- 
able for conversation practice and phonetics classes, and for discussion groups. 
We used the lounge, coat room, debate room in Wright Memorial Theatre; the 
Morize, Fletcher, and Sunderland rooms in the library; and were still short of 
the standard type of classroom for twenty students. Large lecture classes were 
held in Warner Hemicycle or even in McCullough Gymnasium and Mead 
Chapel. 

We had looked forward to using the large lecture rooms in the new Science 
Center, completed in 1968; but they were not air-conditioned, and, since they 
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have no windows, the summer heat was unbearable. Careful consideration was 
not often given to the needs of the summer schools when a new building was 
being planned. I was rarely consulted about summer needs or uses. It was merely 
assumed and expected that the language schools would use it, as is, and pay 
part of the amortization charges. Dormitories were built without a corresponding 
increase in dining room space; and without an adequate number of small private 
suites for director, dean, or visiting professor. We were often severely embar- 
rassed to have to tell a distinguished foreign university professor that he had to 
share toilet and shower facilities with the students. 

The windows on the west side of new Hadley Hall open only slightly by 
tilting, and ventilation is impossible as the summer afternoon sun beats in piti- 
lessly. The huge plate glass windows that face east in the Johnson Building give 
splendid illumination for art work in winter, but the hot summer morning sun 
was so glaring that classes had to hide in the corner shadows until, after two 
summers, tinted plastic sheets were hung over the windows. The same situation 
occurred in the new east wing of the library where, without air conditioning, 
the sun poured in through the ceiling-to-floor windows on both floors, and the 
study rooms became unbearably hot. Allen Hall, on the other hand, was planned 
by Mrs. Kelly and myself specifically as a language dormitory; its separable sec- 
tions, each with a study lounge and resident's suite, are an ideal arrangement for 
both winter and summer, except for the lack of a dining room. 

The schools utilized intensively all the other college facilities. The library 
was heavily used; and the only complaint was that it was not open long enough. 
Gradually it was opened more and later in evenings and on Sundays. Proctor 
wan with its bookstore, snack bar, lounges and big dining hall, was likewise 
filled with activity until 11:00 p.m. The Infirmary, at first with a nurse in Hill- 
side Cottage on Chateau Road, and after 1968 in Carr Hall with Dr. George 
Parton as Medical Director in charge, has rendered essential service. Serious 
psychiatric disturbances have affected some students under the constant strain 
ot living m a foreign language. The Brown Pool has been popular. Many changes 

il x m ?^, each SUmmer in the tel ephone installations. 

ine McCullough Gymnasium became more and more inadequate as the 

w y u r a c CS aC . iHty f0r aI1 five sch00ls > especially after the old Playhouse on 
Weybndge Street burned. The French School had a long tradition of presenting 
four plays each summer. Since it was practically impossible to arrange rehearsals, 
build and paint sets, and strike them afterward, for more than one play a week, 
the schools were forced to resort to many makeshifts. The German and Italian 
Schools staged two plays outdoors on the lawn, at the risk of the weather. The 
Spanish School often used Mead Chapel portico. McCullough was a welter of 
confusion^The completion of Wright Memorial Theatre in 1958 was greeted 
with joy. Thereafter, it was never empty: classes 8 a.m. to noon, and rehearsals 
and performances until midnight. But a mere exchange did not solve the prob- 
lem^ At my insistence, McCullough remained available, unmodified, and heavily 
used for all kinds of gatherings. 

Certain facilities had to be installed for each school separately. Beside the 
general bookstore in Proctor, each school had its own "foreign bookshop" >« 
which students could buy books not required in the courses, contemporary pubU- 
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cations, books for children or for gifts, and where they could browse as they 
pleased. Each school had its own faculty clubroom, a retreat where the staff 
could chat over a cup of coffee or even a late breakfast after an eight o'clock 
class, and gather for relaxation after correcting papers in the evening. Occasion- 
ally a special party was held there to welcome a distinguished guest. 

From the physical point of view, one of the most difficult problems, and 
never really solved, is that of noise. The summertime opens all windows in 
classroom and dormitory, and all the outdoor noise roars in. Prime offenders 
are the lawn mowers. The grass has to be cut, but we never succeeded in teach- 
ing the grounds men to cut the lawns near classroom buildings in the afternoon. 
The construction of new buildings, welcome when well-timed, was often very 
disruptive. The summer of 1959, when Proctor Hall was building, was a disaster. 
Steam shovels and drills operated under the windows of Hillcrest and West 
Forest, digging new steam and sprinkler lines in July, instead of completing 
them in June, as promised. The open ditches made quagmires of the campus 
after rains. All effective study in the Phonetics Center in Hillcrest came to a 
screeching halt. The Language Laboratory, with its delicate sound equipment, 
is the heart of the spoken language instruction, and silence is vital. 

Students and staff sin too. Bare corridor floors resound at midnight to the 
clack of returning heels, followed by the noise of showers being taken without 
heed of a sleeping neighbor; or a loud "Bonne Nuit" said above the roar of a 
departing auto, under a sleeper's open window. Radios are never sufficiently 
turned down. Adults, unaccustomed to dormitory life, do not cooperate in- 
telligently, and tolerate it badly. 



Enrollments and Publicity j 

Enrollments in the Middlebury Language Schools varied widely during the 
three decades since 1943. Although their academic quality, their physical facili- 
ties, and their reputation continued to improve steadily, the numbers of stu- 
dents enrolled rose and fell in very irregular waves. Some of the fluctuation was 
due to internal causes. Outside circumstances, both favorable and adverse, pre- 
sented the strongest and most unavoidable influences. The central fact is the 
growth from six schools in 1943 with a total enrollment of 553, to thirteen 
schools, including the four Graduate Schools Abroad, with a total enrollment 
of 1635 in 1970. 

In 1943, a low point was reached because of the war. Men were called ^mto 
service. Science courses replaced the humanities in school curricula. At Middle- 
bury, space had to be found for the Navy V-12 Unit, and for the summer term 
of the undergraduate college. Lack of space and diminished national interest 
brought the enrollment down to a low ebb. I even found it necessary to say in 
my report to President Stratton: "I recommend very strongly that all the Lan- 
guage Schools be authorized to open, and that the decision be made early 
enough to permit effective publicity. Widespread rumors were circulated last 
spring that the French and German Schools would not be held, because the 
announcements were so long delayed." 
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The tide turned in 1944; all the schools increased their enrollment, the 
French School from 166 to 244, the German and Italian Schools also, for a 
total count of 716. By 1945 it was evident that a boom was on. The French 
School rose to 365 in 1948; the English and German Schools made strong gains. 
The Russian School was added in 1945 with an enrollment that rose to 78. 

The reasons for this rapid rise were not hard to find. As the war ended, 
veterans returned with an eagerness to refine and capitalize on their newly ac- 
quired contact with a foreign language. They numbered 239 in the foreign lan- 
guage schools in 1949, continuing to come longer than was expected. The well- 
prepared undergraduate women, who had filled the men's places in 1943, 
continued coming after the veterans returned. 

The war was a revelation for the American public, and for the Armed Forces, 
when they suddenly realized that French was spoken in North Africa and in 
France, German in Germany, and Russian in Russia; and that it was stra- 
tegically invaluable for soldiers or anyone overseas to speak the foreign lan- 
guage. The Army Language Program, whose prime objective was oral mastery 
of the language, put an end to the long-standing debate about the "Reading 
Method." The public press extolled the new "Army Method" which was simply 
the intensive method for the oral objective which Middlebury had followed for 
years Middlebury was not only vindicated but popularized by this development 
Teachers came from schools and colleges all over the country to train themselves 
in our techniques. German and Russian were particularly in demand. French 
recuperated after the liberation of France, and the switch to Spanish came to 
an end. The five schools on campus in 1949 filled all available space in dormi- 
tory and dining hall, with an enrollment of 791. The English School of 207, 
the Writers Conference of 124 and the Music School of 34 made a grand total 
of 1156 for the summer. 

The steam ran out of the boom in 1950, and the schools began to decline, 
lne farst summer it was noticeable only in the French School, which decreased 
1 I 1 ??* W3S - a sUght decrease in 311 the others except the German School, 
w™ h n ^-, gam - Tben were fewer vete rans, fewer undergraduate women. 

* our *™ Graduate School in France cut into the French School 
enrollment, but experience showed that it attracted more students. t , 

Following the resignation of Dr. Merlino as Director of the Italian School, 
die enrollment . there declined while Dr. Castiglione was building a new grou 
of degree candidates. From a maximum of 59, it dropped to a low of 22* 
low ^esummer foil owing Dr. Castiglione's year in Italy as a Fulbrigbt 
& 6 ■ perman School returned to the campus under Dr. Neuse in 1951. *j 
had hoped that with the solution of many old problems and the great increa* 
K 6 ^!, th l enroUment would expand The contrary took place, ^ 
£ZT , ? , r 4 ' ? e figUre sank to a low «f 42 in 1953. A similar trend oj 
S^Sn f d Where ^ Ea ^ h ^ool declined from its high of 8 * 
r^nt \% ° W ?! 1 15; and the Write rs' Conference from 1 17 to 83. The lo* 
point was hit m all the schools in 1953 with a total of 772 in all seven school. 

In retrospect it is clear that the chief reason for the receding wave was tw 
national situation. The Korean War lasted from 1950 to 1953; its effects 
immediate. Men were drawn into service. The national interest turned to the 
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Pacific. There followed an economic recession; the value of the dollar shrank 
under inflationary pressures; single teachers felt the burden of rapidly increasing 
taxes. Enrollments in summer schools, country-wide, fell off drastically. Re- 
ports circulated of decreases of 20% to 50% in the big universities. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont abandoned its special summer School of English. Unprece- 
dented last minute cancellations came from students who had hoped to have 
enough money. 

Slack tide characterized 1954. The English and Russian Schools rose sig- 
nificantly; the others changed little. By 1955 flood tide had begun, but only 
spasmodically. The English School lost a little, and for several years averaged 
below 130. Italian stalled for another year, then climbed to 66. Spanish gained 
ten percent a summer; German rose spectacularly from 42 in 1953 to 231 in 
1965. The incoming tide lasted thirteen years this time, until 1968, though it 
levelled off irregularly after 1963. In 1961, the seven Language Schools en- 
rolled the largest number of students ever to attend Middlebury College up to 
that time, summer or winter. The total of 1419 exceeded the winter enrollment 
in 1960-61 by 118. This record was repeated in 1962; the total of 1437 ex- 
ceeded the winter enrollment of 1285 by 152. With the addition of the Chinese 
School and the growing Writers' Conference, the year 1968 marked the crest 
of the wave, with 1515 students enrolled in the eight schools. This was more 
than double the low point in 1953. 

The causes of this great expansion are many and complex. Some of them 
merit careful examination. First of all, it was a natural cumulative growth based j 
on the ever-increasing number of "satisfied customers", the former students. 
Every student who has spent a summer at Middlebury was considered an alum- 
nus, not merely those who earned a degree. Over half of the enrollment each 
summer was composed of returning students; the rest were new. By 1955, our 
files had the records of over 7000 former students. Our mailing lists, with ad- 
dresses updated periodically, sent them bulletins each year. They were un- 
doubtedly our best advertizing; they had been here and liked it; they had col- 
leagues in teaching, and students. Tabulations of inquiries showed that more 
students came to us on the recommendation of former students than in any other 
way. Even the winter college admissions office reported that a high percentage, 
sometimes approaching half, of its inquiries came at the suggestion of summer 
students. The task of keeping accurate mailing lists, without benefit of computer, 
was expensive but most rewarding. 

As the numbers and distribution of our alumni increased, the idea of an 
alumni organization in each school took shape. Bourcier began the "Amicale" 
in the French School in 1950, suggested by an earlier Association des Anciens 
Eleves which Morize and I had begun in 1934. Castiglione followed with the 
Alumni and Friends of the Italian School, later called the AMISA; Neuse formed 
the FIDES in 1953. All three were active in advertizing the school, collected 
annual dues and gifts which supported scholarships, held a "Homecoming 
weekend" at Middlebury, and usually a meeting in connection with the annual 
language association convention. The Russian School had alumni gatherings in 
. w „ York and later at Middlebury. The loyal and enthusiastic "Middlebury 
spirit" of these groups, especially of the Italian AMISA, is heart-warming, and 
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their publicity value is important. 

The more mechanical types of publicity were not neglected. Bulletins or 
leaflets or large posters were sent to several thousand high schools, as well as 
to over 1200 college department chairmen. Bulletins with complete information 
about faculty and courses are more expensive to print and distribute, but are 
far more effective, since our mature student clientele wants to know facts. Posters 
were fairly effective in stimulating inquiries, but we found few students recruited 
by newspaper or magazine advertizing. Over 5000 inquiries were processed 
annually by all the offices. Complete bulletins in the hands of strategically placed 
language teachers seem to be the best investment. In 1957, a questionnaire was 
answered by 1426 students; 861 said they came because Middlebury had been 
personally recommended by a friend or colleague who had been here, or by 
their professor. 

The Graduate Schools Abroad and the attendant publicity in a generation 
acutely interested in foreign study, had a positive effect on our summer enroll- 
ment. At first, fears were expressed that too many students would choose one 
summer and the year abroad in preference to four summers here. On the con- 
trary, the program, still unequalled in quality by several imitators, has brought 
far more students to Middlebury for the summer. The strong growth of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools after 1959 and 1960 must be credited in part to their 
schools in Europe. About 200 students each year now spend a summer here m 
preparation for the school abroad, most of whom probably would not have 
come otherwise. 

Several national movements, aside from the general economic recovery, 
were important in the growth of the schools. Most significant was the Foreign 
Language Program, launched in 1952 by the Modern Language Association un- 
der the brilliant leadership of William Riley Parker. Supported by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the F.L.P. made a thorough inquiry into the role 
that foreign languages and culture should play in American life, academic : or 
non-academic. It conducted a successful campaign to educate the general pubM 
on the value of foreign language study; to set standard qualifications for lan- 
guage teachers; to define the skills that a student should acquire, the time it- 
should take, and the methods to be used. 

For six years, intensive analyses were made of many aspects of language 
study. With the participation of UNESCO, Dr. Parker held conferences, late 
summarized in a book, Foreign Languages and the National Interest. 
enrollments at the secondary and college levels were tabulated, with any iden"* 
fiable trends. Particular emphasis was given to the requirements for college en- 
trance and degrees, and a drive was made to restore such requirements. Mkw^ 
bury College was one of many which responded, restoring in 1954 both requir 
ments which had been dropped in 1940. Many conferences held all over tn 
United States published their recommendations that hearing and speaking ta&* 
the best introduction to a foreign language. 

The statement of qualifications of teachers for such an objective was en- 
dorsed by all national associations, defining the minimal, good, and super 1 
abilities in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing, language analJ ^ 
culture, and professional preparation. Institutions preparing teachers w 
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urged to set up specific programs to give the desired proficiency. The F.L.P. 
then undertook the major project of constructing standardized tests to evaluate 
a teacher's qualifications. Jobs in business and industry, and other vocational 
advantages of language study were surveyed. 

All this ferment brought rich results to the Middlebury Language Schools. 
They were involved in it in many ways, as the outstanding institution in the 
country for training teachers in the aural-oral qualifications and methods. They 
had created model training programs long before the teachers' colleges and de- 
partments in the universities saw any need for them. I was appointed a member 
of the Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program at the very begin- 
ning and served in it for eight years. When the leaders of the various national 
language teachers associations (the A.A.T.s) were added to the Steering Com- 
mittee in 1955, Werner Neuse represented the A.A.T.G. for several years. Mid- 
dlebury graduate Claude Lemieux, and former students Donald Walsh and Miss 
Josephine Bruno represented the Russian, Spanish, and Italian associations re- 
spectively. Middlebury ideals and principles were clearly evident in the discus- 
sions and public pronouncements. In recognition of common goals and interests, 
Middlebury has awarded honorary degrees to all four of the leaders in the cam- 
paign: William Riley Parker, Kenneth Mildenberger, George Winchester Stone, 
and Donald D. Walsh. 

Middlebury was able to take advantage of one particular aspect of the For- 
eign Language Program, the so-called FLES (Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools) movement. Conferences were held beginning in 1953 to ask 
basic questions: at what age should a child begin to learn a second language; 
how should it be taught, with what materials, by whom, what value can it have, 
and how can it be integrated into a primary school curriculum? Aware that 
FLES and bilingual education had enormous potentialities, the M.L.A. gave the 
growing movement its full support. 

For many summers, our schools had conducted demonstration classes made 
up of village children, giving practical experience in methods and techniques to 
our own students, and creating excellent public relations in the village. In 1954, 
a three-weeks seminar in the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
Schools was led by Professor Theodore Andersson, then at Yale, one of the 
leaders of the movement. The seminar was coordinated with a General Work- 
shop by Mrs. Margit MacRae of the San Diego City Schools, and with two 
demonstration classes in French and Spanish. It was a notable success, and 
brought us many new students. 

Professor Andersson proposed that we inaugurate a new separate unit for 
the training of elementary school teachers, not only in the foreign languages, 
but also in such courses as Child Psychology, Elementary School Education, 
necessarily taught in English, although the student would participate m the other 
activities of his school. The idea was very tempting, especially the suggestion 
that we might get foundation support for it. The Council of Directors finally 
decided against such a separate unit, feeling that the danger to our basic tenet 
of the exclusive use of the foreign language was too great. In order not to lose 
the momentum gained, however, each school except Russian thereafter fre- 
quently offered a course in FLES, and had a demonstration class at the elemen- 
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tary level. There were three in 1957 and four in 1959, sources of excellent 
publicity, and attracting a new category of student. 

Another national program of great importance to Middlebury was the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (NDEA). Passed largely as a result of the Korean 
War and Sputnik, the act included several titles intended to encourage the study 
of the languages and cultures of other countries "in the national interest." They 
created Language and Area Programs at the graduate level in the universities, 
Summer Language Study Programs, and Fellowships for graduate study of the 
neglected "strategic" languages. The summer of 1959 saw twelve Summer Insti- 
tutes in operation, increased rapidly to 87 in 1962, and continued at a high level 
for the life of the Act. Several of them were located abroad. Federal grants 
covered nearly all the expenses of these Institutes, and full tuition, board and 
room for the students. Some five thousand teachers of the five foreign languages 
were thus taken out of Middlebury's market each summer. Frankly, we were 
very worried that it might spell disaster for Middlebury. 

The impact did not become as severe as we had feared. The Act, and the 
whole movement which it represented, created a demand greater than the num- 
ber of students it took away from Middlebury. We lost many to the Institutes, 
although most eventually returned to finish their degree here. There were thou- 
sands of applicants for the "free ride" in the Institutes. Many of those who were 
refused, the serious ones, decided to come to Middlebury and pay their own way. 

One stipulation, not always adhered to, in the mandate of the Institutes, 
stated that the students selected should be those teachers most in need of up- 
grading. Strictly interpreted, this meant that the Institutes should serve the less 
well prepared. Middlebury on the other hand has always selected the best among 
its applicants, giving preference to those fully able to "keep the pledge", and to 
pront from our high level of instruction. The strong national interest encouraged 
these advanced students to continue their study at Middlebury for even greater 
competence. Many school systems adopted the M.L.A. Teacher Qualification 
as a basis for appointment or promotion; and experienced teachers often 
Cam ^° ™ Cbury in order to im P rove th eir showing on the tests. 
Tn, ^ lddlebur y For eign Language Schools never applied for an NDEA 
f2 ,LT ° f the rigo«>us -competition, the step was considered mos 
carefully m 1961 and 1962. My negative decision was unanimously support 
Snw ™? Directors. I was informed by reliable Washington sources that 
applications for one or more Institutes would have been welcomed. Our reasons 
!!, C r 11 ™ uld have been impossible for us to organize courses for the 
Z !IJ ^ SCC ? ndary Scho01 teacher ' t au ght Partly in English, and bejj- 
dleVnXl, ,°, Ur f f duate ^^ents, without deteriorating the standard 
few ?Ju WC dM DOt at that ^e have the physical space necessary W 
new, totally segregated units. 

and^i??? ° f Education lat er required the inclusion of courses in Unguis* 
S t t h °f 0gy ^ in ^i*; and demonstration classes of a scope beyond 
what the village of Middlebury could provide. The NDEA required admins* * 
it rJ ■ ^1' an ? account ing procedures strictly separate from any other unit- 
It required that the Director of an Institute be relieved of one-half of his aca- 
deme work during the second semester. The last straw was the imposed facM 
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salary scale — two ninths of the professor's winter salary. This would have put 
the Institute salaries completely out of line with our own schools, and caused 
much confusion and hard feeling. The salaries paid by the Institutes were highly 
unrealistic. For example, a young woman graduated with an M.A. from our 
School in France. The next summer, she taught at an NDEA Institute and re- 
ceived a higher salary than any of our French summer faculty except the Visit- 
ing Professor. 

The competition continued to grow in intensity. In 1962 there were 87 Insti- 
tutes. It became increasingly clear, from testimony from faculty and students 
alike, that the only possible basis for Middlebury's continuing existence lay in 
maintaining a definite superiority over the Institutes, in teachers and students. 
The major dilemma was financial — providing more money for the best teachers 
while holding costs to students down, increasing scholarships, and at the same 
time balancing the budget. We succeeded in outliving the Institutes. 

A final commentary is enlightening. In 1965 the Bread Loaf School of 
English, under its new director Dr. Paul Cubeta, applied for and was awarded 
an NDEA Institute of Dramatic Arts. With imagination, initiative, and a tre- 
mendous outlay of time and energy, the Institute was completely successful and 
provided Bread Loaf Theatre with some useful equipment. Separation from the 
School of English was maintained, in theory, while giving both groups all desired 
advantages. There was of course no language problem. Our application for re- 
newal in 1966 was rejected; the reason given: the Institute had been too high in 
quality, too good. 

Returning to the analysis of enrollments after the highwater mark of 1515 
in the summer of 1968, we note a decline to 1458 in 1969, and to 1410 in 1970. 
This figure was lower than any since 1963, even with the addition of 59 in the 
Chinese School and 26 in the new Japanese School. The decrease was especially 
severe in the German and Russian Schools, in which new directors had recently 
been appointed. 

Among several reasons for the decline, the most important was the national 
economic recession, with resultant unemployment and tight money. Other sum- 
mer sessions were down markedly. There had been a considerable advance in 
our tuition rates, about 50% increase within the previous seven years, from 
$430 in 1963 to $640 in 1970. I sensed a danger that in paying for ever better 
quality, we might price ourselves out of the broad market of secondary school 
teachers who have always been our chief clientele. One indication was the very 
high rate of last-minute cancellations, sometimes over 15%, of students with- 
drawing for lack of expected funds, even at the sacrifice of the deposit. Their 
Places either remained empty, or were filled with less deserving students who 
had been able to remain on the waiting list. 

Another important reason was the trend among colleges, including Middle- 
bury, to eliminate the language requirement, in fact, all subject matter require- 
ments, both for admission and for the degree. The result was a decrease in lan- 
guage enrollments, noticeable in the colleges, serious in the secondary schools, 
especially in French and Spanish. Language teachers either lost their jobs, or 
did not feel pressed to improve their language competence. The much publicized 
surplus of teachers in all disciplines reduced the numbers of young people inter- 
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ested in preparing to teach. 

Enrollments in our Schools Abroad did not suffer. The School in Germany 
decreased a little, the others held their own or increased, and the total of 230 
in the four schools in 1970-71 was the largest in their history. The growing 
popularity of study abroad did hurt our summer schools. Cheap charter flights 
and shoddy "travel-study abroad" programs for little more than our summer 
fee, were a damaging competition. 



BREAD LOAF, The School of English 

The Writers' Conference 

The Bread Loaf School of English and the Bread Loaf Writers' Conference 
are and always have been integral parts of Middlebury College. This fact needs 
to be repeated publicly, because it is sometimes not known, and is often forgotten 
or ignored. They were founded on the initiative and by the authority of the 
college. The directors are appointed or changed, and the policies of their opera- 
tion are governed by vote of the President and Fellows of Middlebury College. 
The degrees granted from the School of English are awarded by the college, and 
the diplomas are signed by the President and Secretary of Middlebury College. 

It is also true that they are members of the Middlebury College Language 
Schools. The School of English was founded in 1920, five years after the Ger- 
man School. The original purpose was to put to some use the legacy of the 
Bread Loaf Inn, by transferring to it the instruction in English then deteriorating 
on the Middlebury campus, and by applying to it the same magic of isolation 
and concentration which was succeeding so well in French and Spanish. The 
Writers .Conference, though not a "school" since it awards no degrees, credits, 
or certificates, adapts to the teaching of writing the same procedures— contact 
Between expert and learner in the informal atmosphere of Vermont mountains. 
iJKe the schools on campus, they maximize the isolation and concentration by 
much extra-curncular activity— discussions, plays, music, and outdoor life. Jn 
x> ma}< !\ difference in Philosophy between the foreign language schools 
and the Bread Loaf schools is that students in the latter are not required to sign 
a pledge to use English exclusively. 

George Anderson has told with discerning judgment and in fascinating style 

story of The First Fifty Years of the School of English. The story of the 
Conference remains to be written. It is not within the definition of this history 
to recount the development of either. It will be sufficient to explain how and to 
what extent the operations at Bread Loaf were indeed a part of the whole cof- 
blty P ro Wems and policies of Bread Loaf were a part of my respons<- 

diH ^f°T° al ™ a ° date gi ven to me by President Stratton in November l9*j 
on ca lT C thC 80,1001 ° f En « Iish nor the Conference. Only the five school 
do n?l T merated specifically in his letter. They gave me plenty * 
Harrv r n ^operation had been entirely separate in the past. Pn#f* 
Harry G. Owen had been not only the academic director of the School * 
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Reginald Cook, Director, and Robert Frost, 
friend of Bread Loaf, walk together 



English, but the business manager of the Inn as well, reporting directly to 
President Moody. After Owen left in 1942, the Business Manager of the college 
assumed charge of the business operation of the Inn, and this arrangement con- 
tinues to the present. President Stratton often discussed Bread Loaf matters 
with me, after 1943, as his Vice President, but without delegating any authority. 
I was busy with the founding of the School in France in 1949, and then absent 
in France from September 1951 to February 1952. Dr. Stratton was appointed 
Director of the Technical Cooperation Administration in Saudi Arabia, and was 
on leave from the college from March 1952 to February 1953. Acting in his 
place, I was necessarily in charge of Bread Loaf in the summer of 1952- Upon 
his return, he asked me to add both the School of English and the Writers' Con- 
ference to my regular responsibilities. My report to him on the summer of 1953 
included them on the same footing as the Foreign Language Schools. 

Professor Reginald L. "Doc" Cook had been the Director of the School of 
English since 1946, and Professor Theodore Morrison of Harvard had been the 
Director of the Writers' Conference since 1932. Both were respected scholars, 
experienced and wise in academic matters. They had shown great competence in 
*e management of their schools. It was not my place to interfere. Rather, I 
considered it my opportunity to encourage and support them, particularly m 
the problems confronting them. In 1953 there were two major problems: en- 
rollments and finances. 

The enrollments at Bread Loaf had been declining seriously. From 188 m 
^50, the School of English dropped to 115 in 1953; the Conference had gone 



down from 117 to 83 in the same period. We have already noted that 1953 was 
a low point in all the Middlebury Schools, and in summer schools nationwide. 
The causes were the same — the Korean War, the economic recession, inflation, 
and the tightening of school budgets. Energetic new publicity was undertaken, 
in which Cook and Morrison cooperated actively. Additional money was pro- 
vided in the budget for posters featuring all the schools, new four-page leaflets 
on individual schools, and an increase in newspaper advertizing, especially for 
the Conference. Most important of all, the quality of the faculty and curriculum 
was maintained and strengthened. The English School faculty was decreased by 
only one person in 1953. During the later 1950's, the list of the faculty, both of 
the School and the Conference, read like a roster of the finest in America. No 
institution could have gathered a better group of teachers. 

Enrollments responded very slowly. After a jump of 24 in 1954, the School 
of English drifted down again into the 120 range for several years. Finally, 
perseverance paid off. By 1960 the figure was up to 192, passed the 200 mark 
in 1963, and has stayed well above it ever since. Remembering that 175 student 
spaces are the maximum available for comfortable operation, more than that 
number means crowding, and many students living away from the Bread Loaf 
campus. 

The resurgence of enrollments in the foreign language schools was in part 
explained by the Foreign Language Program of the M.L.A. The ups and downs 
of numbers in the School of English is largely a mystery. The quality of its 
academic program, the dedicated efficiency of Doc Cook's direction, and the 
charm of its mountain campus were just as great in 1953 as in 1963. Perhaps 
the improved economic situation in the country and the rising scale of teachers' 
salaries put the comparatively expensive Bread Loaf School again within their 
reach. A movement among English teachers in the M.L.A. and in the National 
Council of Teachers of English began to awaken the profession to the sorry 
state of preparation of many people teaching English in secondary schools. Per- 
haps our tenacious insistence on quality had a cumulative effect; the very bes 
publicity is a satisfied customer. At all events, by 1964 the Bread Loaf School 
of English was a renowned and prosperous institution. ■ 

Enrollments in the Writers' Conference followed a different pattern, and 
under quite a different set of circumstances. The numbers had fallen to a low ot 
83 in 1953. Theodore Morrison cooperated heartily in the new publicity efforts, 
resulting in a significant increase to 106 in the next two years. But he felt 
he had fought the battle for over twenty years, and long enough. In resigning a 
the close of the 1955 session, he generously wrote me a long and very hdpnj 
memorandum, containing an analysis of the Conference, much wise advice, an 
some suggestions for changes, which I considered with care. 

In deciding, with Dr. Stratton's approval, to appoint John Ciardi as the w 
Director of the Conference, and Paul Cubeta as his Assistant Director, I ** 
far more wisely than I knew. John Ciardi was then Associate Profes so 
English at Rutgers. He was a former FeUow of the Conference and had lccn» 
there for several summers. He was becoming widely known as a poet, r 
Cubeta was Assistant Professor of English at Middlebury. Both men had o 
hant futures before them, and their acceptances enabled Middlebury to W 
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for many years from their tremendous ability. If John Ciardi had known, a year 
earlier, that he was to be named Poetry Editor of the Saturday Review, he might 
not have accepted our offer. Paul Cubeta has declined attractive offers from 
other colleges because he came to see the possibilities of real service at Bread 
Loaf. 

The new team brought immediate success to the Conference in 1956. Ciardi's 
national reputation and his many lecture tours gave it wide publicity. The en- 
rollment soared to 156, a 47% increase; and continued to gain until it reached 
capacity at 200 in 1960. In the first summer, Cubeta answered 700 inquiries, 
processed 225 applications, and read over a hundred manuscripts to select 67 
contributors. The personal enthusiasm and prompt administrative efficiency of 
both these men made it a joy to work with them. They readily surmounted the 
difficulties of planning the following summer. During 1956-57, Ciardi went to 
Rome to work on his translation of the Purgatorio under a grant from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters; and Cubeta was teaching at Harvard as a 
Carnegie Fellow in General Education. Coordination with Cambridge was easy, 
and it even spanned the ocean. 

John Ciardi was dynamic and urgent in his steps to improve the Conference. 
His selection of his staff received great care; and he gave specific attention to 
the physical facilities. At his urging, the cottages of Brandybrook, Gilmore, 
rrothingham and others were no longer rented for the summer to private fam- 
^ ut we re eventually allocated to and filled by the Conference and the 
School of English. The food at the Inn was a difficult matter, since the clientele 
* e Conference had finicky tastes. He set up a Snack Bar in the Barn where 
staff and students who adapted badly to the schedule or the menu could supple- 
ment the dining room. The Snack Bar soon became a popular gathering place. 

e added to the medical protection of this large community in the mountains by 
winging his good friend Dr. Irving Klompus as Resident Doctor. 

Ciardi felt strongly that the Conference should be serving a larger proportion 
younger men and women of literary promise, rather than older people who 
were playing at writing in their leisure. To do this, scholarships were needed. 
He proceeded to work on the problem in three ways. He secured gifts of fellow- 
snips and awards from friends and from publishing houses, ten in 1968. He 
increased the tuition fees by $11 per student, the proceeds designated for non- 
lunded scholarships. Most important, he established in 1959 the Writers' Con- 
rence Endowment Fund, which received many generous contributions from 
mends, and from himself. In 1970, the Fund amounted to $63,000. The income 
pplied several full fellowships, awarded especially to young writers or young 
eac ners of wr j t j n g j ne average agc j eve ] j tne Conference has been consider- 

reduced over the last decade. The best Contributors now are the Fellows 
n scholarship holders who are appointed or invited and subsidized. 
139 " oIlments in the Conference showed a sudden decline in 1963 ( down to 
• The death of Robert Frost was undoubtedly an important factor, as he had 
en the guiding light of the Conference from the beginning, and was a chief 
PetV Ctl ° n f ° r many of the auditors - Another reason lay in the excessive com- 
P ltJ on among writers' conferences, of which there were and still are hundreds. 
e y range under varied auspices from good courses at cheap rates in large 
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universities to phony offers to make anyone a successful writer in a week. Most 
of the better conferences are shorter, and cost less than half our rates. The 
Middlebury Conference is the most expensive in the country. 

Doc Cook had given us courteous warning that after serving as Director of 
the School of English for 19 years, he wished to save the last few years before 
his retirement from the college for his own reading and writing. His resignation 
was announced at the close of the session on August 9, 1964. It had been a 
public secret, however, and the whole session was a rich and affectionate tribute 
to him and his wife Nita. The capacity enrollment was 211, and a record number 
of 33 Master's degrees were conferred at the Commencement exercises. The 
ceremony became a moving farewell. George Anderson spoke on "The Passing 
of an Era", and tributes were read by President Armstrong and myself, ex- 
pressing the college's gratitude to Doc and Nita for their magnificent service to 
the School of English through nineteen years. 

It would not be easy to follow Doc Cook, and the personality he had given 
to Bread Loaf. The choice of his successor received very careful deliberation, 
Paul Cubeta had proven his ability in the Writers' Conference; his appointment 
was clearly indicated. Characteristically, he combined respect for traditions with 
imagination and initiative. He kept all the former staff that he could, especially 
George Anderson and Wylie Sypher, but death and retirement forced him to 
recruit a nearly new faculty. 

The six summers of 1965 through 1970 were marked by many innovations, 
conceived with wisdom and administered with great skill. The NDEA Instil 
in Drama was a distinct success, of a quality and scope so far beyond the com- 
petence of the evaluating committee that it was not approved for NDEA con- 
tinuance in 1966, although the planned courses were given just the same, a 
radical change in the curricular rule made students concentrate on f ewer ^ 
jects, by reducing the student's normal load to two courses counting three creca 
each instead of three courses for two credits each. , M . 

An Independent Reading Program permitted selected students to read d 
mg the winter under the guidance of a designated faculty member, and to t» 
an examination on the reading for credit toward the Master's degree. An 
rangement was made with the Newton, Mass., schools for supervised pracuj 
teaching for credit. The boldest initiative was the creation of the degree 
Master of Letters (M.Litt.), representing the equivalent of a year of special^ 
study after the M.A. The degree is now well regarded by the pr° fess f 
attracts a good number of candidates. In a sense, it does for Bread Loat so 
thing of what the D.M.L. does for the foreign language schools, in encoura-»: 
students to return after receiving the M.A., and continue their studies 
higher level. ^ 

School of English was celebrated in the summer of 1969 with an out 



The Fiftieth Anniversary, or more correctly the Fiftieth Session 
lool of English was celebrated in the summer of 1969 with an 
faculty and curriculum. George Anderson's history The First Fifty tf , 
published. Two honorary degrees and 33 Master's degrees were award V, y n 
prestigious Commencement. The session of 1970 enrolled 224 students, vm- 
accepting 60 to live off-campus. An Endowment Fund was begun, *w**d 
penng. Each graduating class now makes a gift to be used at the discreu 
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the director. Paul Cubeta continues his brilliant direction of the school single- 
handed, having been unable to find and hold an Assistant Director to share the 
burden. His triple responsibility of Academic Vice President, teacher of Shake- 
speare in the winter college, and Director of the English School recalls to me 
my own parallel situation during two decades, and excites my sympathetic ap- 
preciation. For six years, I had the privilege and the joy of working with him 
in the unusual status of being the administrative superior and senior of my suc- 
cessor and academic superior. 

Professor Edward Martin, of Middlebury's English Department, replaced 
Cubeta as Assistant Director of the Writers' Conference in 1965. "Sandy's" 
meticulous and determined attention to the thousand details of admissions, pub- 
licity, the reading of manuscripts, the search for off-campus housing, and the 
voluminous correspondence, counted heavily in the growth of the Conference 
to an all-time high of 213 in 1969. The Endowment Fund grew steadily, and 
new Fellowships were added. The gradual change in the character of the student 
body continued, with a higher proportion of younger people, graduate students, 
and teachers of writing. It was natural that the Conference, in its short informal 
session, giving no academic credits, and catering to a distinct clientele, should 
be prone to forget that it was an integral part of Middlebury College. By close 
cooperation with John Ciardi and Sandy Martin, by references in all the pub- 
licity, by addressing the Conference briefly on its opening night, and by frequent 
visits, I endeavored to keep that concept present in the minds of all its partici- 
pants. 

We have been examining the academic side of the schools at Bread Loaf, 
with special attention to their growth and enrollments. When I was given the 
responsibility for these schools in 1953, the two major problems confronting 
them were enrollments, and finances. The financial problem was complex and 
difficult. 

Joseph Battell died in 1915, and left the Bread Loaf Inn, the Farm, and 
31,000 acres of mountains to Middlebury College. The college tried to continue 
running the Inn as a summer hotel, but lost money heavily. The place was badly 
run down; travel declined during the war years. This was not the kind of busi- 
ness for a college to attempt anyway. The trustees asked themselves desperately 
what to do with the place, and considered selling it. Then in 1919 a brilliant 
idea was born— clearly suggested by the foreign language schools— to move the 
amorphous courses in English from the general summer session on the college 
campus, to the Bread Loaf Inn, and call them the Bread Loaf School of English. 

The School opened in 1920 with Dr. Charles Baker Wright as Dean. The 
students were considered patrons of the Inn. The Inn and the Farm were oper- 
ated separately from the School. At first, everyone was satisfied if the tuition 
fees covered the faculty salaries; and their board and room payments reduced 
the deficit on the Inn's operation. Gradually the School grew to the point of 
occupying nearly all of the Inn rooms, and in 1946 the Inn ceased to exist as a 
Public hostelry. In the minds of the Business Manager and of many of the 
trustees, therefore, Bread Loaf became the School, and all the financial accounts 
were combined. Forgotten was the original concept of locating the School ot 
English at Bread Loaf "as long as it can pay for itself", i.e., cover its own 
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operating expenses. The Bread Loaf Schools' account was set up to include a! 
the expenses of the entire plant: repairs needed on the buildings because of the 
severe winters, upkeep, insurance, taxes, caretakers' salaries, electric installa- 
tions or repairs to the water supply — all the twelve-month costs of this mountaia 
campus. 

In my 1953 report to President Stratton, my first on the Bread Loaf Schools, 
I challenged this procedure. The problem was particularly acute that year be- 
cause the enrollment in all the schools was at a low point, down to 115 in 
English and 83 in the Conference. It had been stated that an enrollment of 225 
would approach a balanced budget for the year-round costs of the Bread Loaf 
plant, and that any deficit should be shown against the Language Schools as a 
whole. In 1953, the net loss on the total operation of Bread Loaf for twelve 
months was given as approximately $21,000, and this was included in the 
figures of the Summer Schools' operation, which in turn showed a net loss of 
approximately the same amount. It was then stated that since all the Summer 
Schools were losing money, they would have to cut expenses in their academic 
operation— faculty, equipment, dramatics. I responded that I could not accept 
this conclusion. 

It was unfair and unreasonable, I maintained, to hold the School of English, 
or the Language Schools in general, responsible for the year-round operation of 
Bread Loaf, merely because it occupied part of the plant for six weeks. Boot- 
keeping convenience was not a valid reason. Other organizations— alu« 
freshmen, Commencement activities— utilized part of the plant at times. I «»» 
not tell Doc Cook that he must cut his faculty or curriculum because the winter 
had been severe; nor tell Vincent Guilloton of the French School that he rnu- 
omit required courses for the D.M.L. because Ripton's tax rate was going "P> 
nor tell Mischa Fayer of the Russian School that he must postpone bu>K- 
needed phonetics equipment because a water main had frozen in the Bread u> 
Inn. There was no possible connection between these items, except in terms 
overall college policy; in other words, the same relation as between the vm> 
Department and the intramural sports program. $ 

In the situation of declining enrollments, I recognized and agreed to 
possible economies toward a balanced budget in the academic conductor 
the schools, consistent with maintaining the quality of our instruction, botn 
faculty and equipment. I wished to safeguard in every way the enviable rep 
tion which the schools had won, and which served as a basis for the early >* 
to larger enrollments. Any other course would have been disastrous. 1 J . 
that the financial accounting of the physical operation of Bread Loaf, the a 
tones and the dining hall, should be kept separate from the academic opew^ 
as it was for the Foreign Language Schools on the Middlebury campus, 
crucial still, the inevitable deficit in the year-round maintenance of the 
plant— Inn, Farm, Mountain, Snow Bowl— should be a completely *p 
matter, to be decided on the basis of its overall service to the whole coiie^ 

Happily, my poi nt of view prevai i ed) and led t0 a harmony of adrm 
ton which facilitated many improvements in the Bread Loaf plant. The ou ^ 
furniture, hard nubbly mattresses, and insufficient lighting were replace", 
the rooms, though still rather Spartan, were made much more con** 
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Porches and stairways needed frequent repainting. The Little Theatre required 
much attention: the stage, curtain, lighting, the public address system. Class- 
rooms were built in the Barn. The cottages, Frothingham and Brandy Brook, 
were reserved for school use. Since 1960, the enrollments rose to an average of 
around 210 in the School, and 200 in the Conference, considerably easing the 
pressure on the budgets, and reducing the overall deficit. 

Only once did a serious lack of communication between academic and busi- 
ness offices cause a real storm, the famous episode of the porches. The double 
porches on Birch and Cherry Cottages, and the three-decker on Maple Cottage 
(dubbed Mississippi-steamboats) had served for many years as shady spots for 
relaxation and private conferences, or for sunbathing. They were getting danger- 
ously rickety. Complete reconstruction would have been very expensive. The 
business office, without consultation, decided in 1962 to tear down the porches 
on Birch and Cherry as unnecessary ornaments. The resultant storm shook Old 
Chapel with violent protests, unabated until Mr. Egbert Hadley, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, and his wife, restored the first-floor porch of Cherry at 
their own expense, and the college followed suit with Birch. The whole fumble 
was more psychologic than aesthetic, but affirms the role of tradition as well as 
of communication, even in this modern age. 

For their part, Doc Cook, Paul Cubeta, John Ciardi and Sandy Martin all 
gave me admirable cooperation in the matter of budget control. It was naturally 
their duty to press urgently for an expense budget as liberal as possible, m order 
to improve their staff salaries, equipment, books, and extracurricular activities. 
Their requests were always carefully thought out and substantiated. 

Faculty salaries paid in the School of English averaged generally much 
higher than to comparable personnel in the Foreign Language Schools. The 
cost per pupil was not much higher, however, even lower than in the Italian and 
Russian Schools, because it used only university teachers, and did not need the 
many lower-salaried drill and oral practice personnel required in foreign lan- 
guage work. The student-faculty ratio of about 15 to 1 at Bread Loaf compared 
with an 8 to 1 ratio in the Foreign Language Schools. 

It was my policy to give each director full authority in all matters concerning 
the academic program of his school, limiting myself to comments and sugges- 
tions, except when major policy matters were concerned. Our discussions, both 
academic and financial, were always cordial and constructive, even when we 
might differ on a detail. When the final expense budget was decided upon, in 
terms of genuine need and the expected income from an estimated enrollment, 
the directors were meticulous in staying within the budgeted limit. I could always 
count on the final expenditure as agreed, barring some minor emergency. When 
deficits occurred, they were the result of an unforeseen decrease in income. 



My essential responsibility for all the schools, therefore, was to establish 
and administer policies that would keep quality high, and hopefully the enroll- 
ments, and consequently the income up to the level of the expenditures neces- 
sary for that purpose, a delicate and reciprocal balance. 
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Chapter 5 

THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY, 1926- 

Pioneers in the intensive oral method of language teaching, the Middlebmy 
College Language Schools were forced to pioneer in what is now called the "lan- 
guage laboratory." Essential to an oral mastery of a language is correct pro - 
nunciation and intonation. Babies acquire these by pure imitation of sotads 
repeated during months and years. Adults in a classroom situation have Jbm 
opportunities to hear and imitate the sounds of a foreign language, find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish new sounds from the accustomed ones, and to overcome years 

™ 1 1 ? T order to ™»tate the new sounds correcdy. 

\ Natural Met hod which relies on childlike imitation did not satisfy 
ynose who sought a really correct accent. The Phonetic Method was originated 
m uennany by Vietor as a reform method, and was tried in some schools in the 
united States. Scientific instruction was given on the mechanism of the vocal 
befZi' ToW* Malysis of the Production of speech sounds. Widely discussed 
SSTS 1 ? 00 , and 191 5 > this method was known at Middlebury and influent 
WdhSn develo P^nt of the Language Schools. Even before their be&xW 
Y M&at youn S instructor in German, later the Director of jte 
i J §13^^ r luded in Beginning German cou rse ^ 
gave a • «?* essentia ls of phonetics; drill in pronunciation." He *» 

Ge4an n"r m Practi <*l Phonetics for teachers; twelve lessons on teaching 

Sr? n by * e p h ° netic me thod.- 

netics Dr liS** l Ummer of 1915 > the new German School stressed pt£ 
of Genni, l£f ^ ° ffered a course entitled Phonetics and the Teach** 
tion of TkoneZ SeCU u m Were needed for the enrollment of 38. The cornbu* 
VietoriscS A™ methods is significant, and the influence* 

French School' w y ° f Pronunciation was not left to mere imitation. I » 
Visme JSS? m 1916 > not show the same influence at first. M- * 
^"de to it Z Z Jtl DOt mterested in the science of phonetics. He did ** 
^ogteorp^P^f™" w hen he was here in 1914, nor in his courses 
a course in phonetics m ^ Session of 1916 - During his absence in 19V, 

«*h summer theSr ^ by a MUe Saun ier; and the course was contu««J 
in the subject PhoneL Y by Prof " ° sm ond Robert of Smith, an exp* 
inning in 19l7 11 J^taught regularly in the Spanish School fromj 
neti« and prormndatioo r ^"^Lacalle, whose specialty was Spanish pj£ 
«> utilize any scientific three sch ools, however, there was no anewr 

* a Phonograph T^^?™ or accessories, beyond the occasional flff 
^.descriptions of th* T of Phonetics meant charts of the vocal <£ 

"> eolation and comblS^ " ** function ' ™ d the comparison of sounds 




The Middlebury French School had the first Language Laboratory w the country. He 
the Experimental Laboratory, created in 1927, with the historic kymograph Tor pwaw 
w> smoked paper. Behind the table, l.-r., M. Malecot, Miss Urquart, M. Denktnger, I • 
Miss Parker, Mile Perrot, Mr. Sasserno, Mr. Ellis, M. Marcel Vigneron, Director oj 
Laboratory 

The first step in an epoch-making new development came when AndrS 
Morize, assuming direction of the French School, appointed as director 
straction in Phonetics for the summer of 1926 Dr. Marcel Henr* Vigner ^ 
Associate Professor at New York University. He was a direct <uscv ^ ^ 
Pioneer phonetician Abbe Rousselot, and a pupil of Profe f^' tionale and 
Sorbonne. He was a graduate of the Association Phonetique Int . e ™^ a ^ r/ . 
Docteur de 1'Universite de Paris with the thesis Recherch a J"J£J~^ at onC e 
coin dapres les procedes de la phonetique experiments. He pr ^ and 
m the summer of 1926 to organize a Laboratory of Experiment* r & . 
gave a seminar for a small group of advanced students. «*aw? phoo ograph, 
ence Hall, the laboratory contained a recording and "P^™" *f a collection 
a dictaphone for recording on wax cylinders, ™°* ei . pl *£ ™Ji n!a for a fee of 
of recordings of various literarv texts. Each student m tne se * deJ ^ 8 
515, was taught to make his own artificial pato. «« and drums, 

nwwtri piece, nasal olives, an electrical diapason, Md . v j" nds __nasals, palatals, 
With these, he learned how to analyze his own speecfl i» «• s - h school 
fricatives, etc. The seminar was open to qualified students in k- 
38 WeU - imoorted from France 

The following year, with a budget of $700 v 'j^ w ° n '^Upiece and center 
a strange instrument, the kymograph, which became,' coated with 

°* the laboratory. A large revolving drum, Mver ,^ r nloWr . Sounds made by a 
carbon black from a candle, was driven by an elccmc 
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student were transmitted through tubes to diaphragms which activated needles 
making amplified tracings on the drum. This primitive oscillograph enabled me 
student to study the character and quality of the vibrations he had made, ana 
compare them with the corresponding oscillations made by the teacher. In his 
way, the analysis and differentiation of sounds and intonation became scientific 
and demonstrable. The kymograph is still a treasured relic in Sunderland. 

The experimental laboratory was only part of the plan. Morize asked Vig- 
neron to create a real Institute of Phonetics and Pronunciation within the French 
School curriculum; and Vigneron set about it energetically. Expanding the V)l> 
program, the 1928 bulletin announced six separate courses in the Phonetics 
department: the laboratory course; intonation — exercises based on the advanced 
study of phonetics; three levels of phonetics — elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced, "a theoretical and practical application of the science to personal pro- 
nunciation"; and a course in reading aloud, correction of individual defects 
in pronunciation without reference to phonetics. The professors in these courses 
and several assistants spent the afternoon hours in a well-organized "clinic , 
consulting with individual students at all levels, listening to their speech, point- 
ing out errors in pronunciation, giving them remedial exercises; and, on occasion, 
making diagnostic recordings on the recording phonograph, on two wax-cylinder 
dictaphones, or on the kymograph. The great majority of students did not use 
the laboratory instruments, however, as the primary function of the laboratory 
was still experimental. , 
This promising development was tragically arrested by the sudden death o 
Marcel Vigneron in May 1931. Pneumonia following an operation on his throa 
put an end to the dreams of this pioneering scientist and tireless teacher, much 
beloved by us all. Gifts of books were made to the college library, with a booK- 
plate in his memory. The experimental course was cancelled in the summer o 
1931; the clinic continued, with reduced personnel. 

As a worthy successor in charge of the Phonetics group in 1932, Monze 
appointed Mile Nicolette Pernot, daughter of the famous French phonetician 
Hubert Pernot. She was a member of the faculty of the Institut de Phonetique 
of the University of Paris, 1925-32, and later Lecturer at Wellesley. Our cordial 
cooperation with the Institut de Phonetique was expressed in the appointmen 
of two other members of its staff: Mme Jeanne Varney, in charge of our Diction- 
Intonation course in 1932 and 1933; and Mme Leontine Moussu from 1934 on. 
The Laboratory Course in Experimental Phonetics was given by Mile Pernot in 
alternate years. She had published in Paris in 1932 Exercices de prononciatio" 
frangaise a V usage des etudiants anglo-saxons. This was supplemented by 
lithoprinted manual of general theory for the three-level courses in phonetics in 
1932 and thereafter. 

An important addition to the laboratory equipment was made in the sum- 
mer of 1933 by renting a Fairchild Recording Phonograph. It proved so usetu 
that a new one was purchased in 1934. It became the key instrument in tn 
laboratory. A diamond point cut grooves in a soft aluminum disk, moving 
the center to the rim. Primitive compared to present methods, it was grew 
superior to the recording phonograph we had, and to the wax-cylinder die" 
phones which were poor for consonants. It had the enormous advantage °- 
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permitting a student to make a recording, which he could take to his room to 
play and study on his own pick-up (which students were encouraged to bring), 
and then take it home at the end of the session. At all levels of the phonetics 
courses and in the diction-intonation course as well, extensive use was made of 
phonograph records. Mile Pernot made a set of five records to accompany her 
book of Exercices. Later we also used two other series of records with texts 
spoken by teachers of diction in Paris. 

The laboratory was thus no longer merely for experimentation by a tew 
advanced students. It had become the indispensable tool for the scientific teach- 
ing and correction of pronunciation and intonation for all students in the school. 
In 1934, over 300 recordings were made on the Fairchild machine and over 
1000 commercial records were sold by the French School office. Explicit direc- 
tions were given for the students' procedure, as summed up by Monze m his 
1934 Report to the President: "A certain paragraph of French is read, studied 
and repeated in class, with corrections by the professor. Then the student taKes 
a phonograph record of this same paragraph back to his room and continues his 
study. After reaching a certain stage of perfection, the student stands before the 
Fairchild Recording Machine, speaks into the microphone and makes a metai 
disc record of his own rendition. Next, with the professor's comments he studies 
the imperfections of his own pronunciation, holding up a mirror to nimseir so 
to speak. Finally, at the end of the session, he takes home for further study dur- 
ing the winter, the series of texts studied, the phonograph records made by tne 
professor, and the Fairchild discs made by himself at the various stages of im- 
provement. The difference between this scientifically controUed method and the 
haphazard imitative process of the ordinary phonetics course is at once evident 
to our students." , ,„„_,, „ 

We had therefore in 1933 a Phonetics Center in every sense of the word a 
grouping of equipment and a clear method for the scientific and orga mzed ^ study 
of pronunciation and intonation, and for the correction of errors by ^trolled 
procedures. To be called a "Language Laboratory" in the pres ent sense a the 
term, it lacked only the facilities for gathering a number of students at one place, 
and a coordinated program of instruction there. 

This historic step was taken in the summer of 1936. Twelve , carreHs we re 
built in two rows, back to back, in the large ground-floor room of Pearsons wau. 
They were of sound-resistant material, about six feet wide by e /S ht * eet d ^ 
the doable walls were nine feet high, reaching nearly to the ceiling. They were 
oren at the front, had no doors, but were deep enough to give g 00 ^™; 
At the back of each there was a table, chair, electric phonogra ph head^ 
Phones, a shelf for a book and records, and a mirror on the wd facing he stu 
dent. The entire installation cost less than $1000. Near the entrance of he hal 
was a control desk with supplies, records and texts for sal e and *e*hoa 
library of recordings of texts In a corner was the wax-cyhnd r die 
temporary recording. In a small adjoining room, the F ?^£S£uS 
Playback was located, continuously making student recordings by scheduled ap 
Pointment. Students signed up in half-hour ^J^^l\^t^ a 
since the hall was open from morning to evening, 200 students co 
daily listening period Three assistants were on duty, m charge of the Faircniia, 
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the library of records, and especially to answer students' questions about any 
problem or any correction needed. 

Students were instructed to listen to a record in their carrell, listen and re 
peat, with the text before them, watching the motion of their mouth and lips in 
the mirror. There was no continuous recording of the students' repetition. Ex- 
perience has shown that for pronunciation drill, it is unnecessary, even unwise, 
for students to listen too much to their own voice. An occasional recording and 
check-up for comparison is sufficient. This was done on the dictaphone, and 
several times during the summer on the Fairchild. There was very little problem 
of noise in the hall, as the students listened on head-phones, and the carreBs 
were sufficienUy high and deep. 

This was undoubtedly the first continuous "Language Laboratory" in this 
country, organized by a college for the individual study of foreign language pro- 
nunciation and intonation. Professor Elton Hocking of Purdue, member of our 
faculty in 1947, reports in his The Language Laboratory in the US.A. that in 
1924 specialists in speech science at Ohio State provided a laboratory for the 
benefit of students in Spanish. "It involved a central source for many sets of 
nead-phones, the use of spaced pauses for student responses, and the possibility 
ot individual recording and playback (via discs) by students." Although that 
JS. y if^ ates inning of our experimental laboratory in 1926 and the 
K rS° ra .! 0ry in 1936 > the ° hio Stat e arrangement was soon abandoned ffl 
wh^n^ rea f ng method -" It was also a "central source" laboratory * 
burv Jtlv dent f llstened tc > the same recording at the same time. Each Middle- 
studem t \° a *t CODtrary ' was a Sep™ unit, individually controlled by the 

EL L£ ^ type " labor atory which Middlebury has adopted. Prof 
Hoctang goes on to say that the "revival" of this laboratory concept was the 




Part of the twelve-carrell Language Laj>°* 
tory installed in Pearsons Hall in 1936 ^ 
individual language practice 



work of the French phoneticians Pierre Delattre and Frederick Eddy a *J 
University of Oklahoma in 1944. Prof. Pierre Delattre was ,m ch axge o. ^tto 
Middlebury French experimental laboratory in 1941 and head of our depart 
ment of Phonetics, after Mile Pernot, from 1943 on. Prof. Frederick • Eddy wa 
a student in our French School beginning in 1940, earned the ^dleb^y Mas_ 
ter's degree in 1946, and was a member of our faculty in 1948 Both were there 
fore entirely familiar with the Middlebury Language Laboratory belore i* , 
and developed at Oklahoma an idea which they had already seen in action ana 
used at Middlebury. , , •„■ t .,„,..« 

The new Phonetics Center, as it was still called, was a bnlhant success- 
Acknowledged to be the only one of its kind in the country, it became an im 
portant item in Middlebury's publicity. Teachers came from e ^^ n ^. 
watch its operation. Seventy percent of the students in the French School too* 
course in the phonetics group. Over 150 students went every day to the ceme 
to use the equipment in some way. The Fairchild made nearly 600 recordings 
in a summer, and the dictaphone made 350. To correct and ^scuss these w«n 
the students was the most unportant service. The demand for ind ividual con^ 
sultations grew enormously, and kept the three assistants busy iuu mn 
morning to night, giving a half-hour of clinical correction to an average 
students a week. , , . tUa lpn a of 

The other Middlebury Language Schools immediately Joltowed Jhe lead 
the French School. The faculties of the Experimental L ^ rato ^fl°£ts 
to the Italian and Spanish Schools on campus; and a ^^^riS*^ 
of time in the carreUs were made available to them. 1 he spam* f ^ 
course used a Manual de Pronunciacidn Espanola by Navarre » iou ^ 
Spanish faculty, and a set of exercises recorded by him for ™ 
ords enjoyed a large sale, and were used as a basis for a Spanisn ^ 
In the German School at Bristol, Dean Werner Ne^se taught toeco 
Practical Phonetics, begun in 1934; and the Phonetics Laboratory ™ a >* al _ 
m 1936 but afterward combined with the phon « to ^!^S E Phonograph, 
•nott every year. The German School bought a *™' M ***°rf*J^ h records, 
a dictaphone, two playbacks, and developed a good ^ U ?^" ° i/oVrman pro- 
An excellent "clinic" was organized, and "all students deficit mOjrm ^ 
nunciation will be obliged to do special work in the pnone was ^os, 
supervision until their defects are corrected." The German ^ who « vish 
trom the beginning, not for experimental work but a row i h tbm or desire to 
to improve their pronunciation, intonation, Md s Pr~l school was small, 
«udy some definite phonetic problem." Since the u r^ ratory to all students 
Neuse was able to give his personal attention in the laDoraw j 
who needed aid. . . hni ™ torv , s organization and 

Utile change occurred in the pattern of thela»r modenuzed as prog- 
service over the next decade. The machines developed in 1938 
ress was made in their technology. The Fairchild ComP^ aluminum . These 
a recorder of simpler design using discs of f e ^ j!!, necd l e . They were rather 
«*ud be played on any pick-up with the ordinary stew ^ &ngcr prints, 
soft, however, wore out quickly, and were^P^lc to^ enlarged. 
The collections of commercial records of spoken re* 
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The staff made many recordings of class exercises for student use. The play- 
backs in the carrells wore out under the constant use, and had to be replaced. 

Technology, accelerated by the army after 1940, made new things available 
for the laboratory. In 1941 a new type of kymograph with accessory apparatus 
was purchased. Most interesting was a machine called the Sound Mirror. Devel- 
oped first by the military, it was a variant of the wire recorder. A continuous 
copper tape ran between magnetic heads, imposing a variable electromagnetic 
pattern on the tape. The rendition of speech was much more faithful than from 
the Fairchild disc, and the Sound Mirror became very popular. The chief draw- 
back was that the direction could not be reversed; immediate repetition was im- 
possible. The tape had to make a complete cycle of the reel, which lasted about 
two minutes. Also, the reel could not be taken out of the machine. Occasionally, 
the tape ran off the reel, and an unimaginable tangle resulted. In the French 
laboratory, since a mirror in Moliere's Precieuses Ridicules was affectedly called 
"the adviser of the graces", the Sound Mirror was dubbed "le conseiller des 
graces sonores." 

The dislocations and difficulties caused by the war years, and the occupa- 
tion of the campus by the V-12 unit prevented any significant progress in equip- 
ment or method between 1941 and 1946. The French laboratory remained on 
the ground floor of Pearsons. The Spanish School took a dictaphone and several 
phonographs to Bread Loaf, continuing its clinic with the Navarro records. 

In 1947, with the campus facilities and language enrollments getting back 
to normal time was ripe for another step. Becoming the Director of all the 
scnools I felt that they should all have a properly organized laboratory, as well 
as the French School. - Using the small Hillside Cottage on Chateau Road, I 
aeveloped a second "general" phonetics center primarily for the other schools. 

l nS T- ] l /l° mS ° f HiIIside > usin § th * Parlor as a reception room, I placed 
Bn C h S irC i U H. ReCOTder for acetate discs > and an amplifier-playback; a new 
when dS Und ^ m °i Which recorded on iror »zed P^er tape and would repeat 
Tnoninf Inn ; P^^Phs made by Fairchild which had a handy device for 
Some vL , T ? ea u" g passa § es in the rec °rds; and five other phonographs. 
55 phones; some, being in separate rooms, were used with 

quicklTaT^H 6 ^ 35 eXCelIent ' and the Danish, Italian and Russian Schools 
tialities of I ! i J" 1 " mstruction in phonetics and pronunciation to the poten- 
me rial on« a „3 They added their collections of records, both com- 

Ru s an Schoo,! T"™ reCOrded ^ thdr P^ssors for their classes. The 
records" t£ IS ^ 8 °° d USe of th * Holt series and the U.S. Army 

larly twice a week S » J f t£acherS brou S ht their Poetics classes regu- 
phonetics cLT Swn T ^ * e Sound Mirror - N ^e brought his German 
disc recordings Th?^ k B u m - 01 S6VeraI times summer and made many 
noon. g Paybacks m the rooms were used to the limit each after- 

PeaSmHalTset in^jl ^ G - erman Sch ° o1 from Bristol to its birthplace in 
of all three phonetics centlf T ? f CVentS which led eventually to the merger 
laboratory, the la«eL w t ^ beginning of another dream. The French 
largest, had to relinquish the basement of Pearsons to the labora- 
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tory of the German School, and was moved to Warner Science Hall where it 
was awkwardly installed in a large room and several smaller ones. Part of it was 
also kept in the Chateau for the use of the undergraduate course in phonetics 
during the winter. The third or "general" center, serving the other schools, had 
in the meantime moved from Hillside, seeking more spacious quarters, first to 
the Chemistry Building in the rooms of the winter Psychology Department, and 
then to Painter Hall where half of the dormitory rooms on the first floor were 
used. 

We were also unhappy with the condition of the various instruments. Some 
of them had been bought in 1936 and had seen heavy service. The concept of 
the "language laboratory" for the general practice of pronunciation and oral 
work had by now become very popular. Middlebury's pioneering had attracted 
much attention, and people came from everywhere to examine the apparatus 
and discuss the method with our teachers. The experts were less impressed. City 
school systems and the preparatory schools, persuaded by the glowing sales pitch 
of manufacturers, were now investing many thousands of dollars in hundred- 
place laboratories, large rooms where row on row of sleek desk-cubicles were 
connected by selector switches with ten-channel consoles, equipped with the 
latest electronic devices, presided over by a technician. Middlebury, with its 
individualized method, and insistence upon professor-consultation, small lab- 
oratories scattered about the campus, and a total investment of less than $4000, 
partly outmoded, had some catching up to do. 

In 1955, Hillcrest became Middlebury's general Language Laboratory and 
the Language Division headquarters. Intensive planning had begun a year be- 
fore, anticipating the completion of Center Battell. A redistribution of dormi- 
tories had permitted the release of Hillcrest from use as a dormitory both winter 
and summer. Remodeled and redecorated, the long white two-story frame build- 
ing was transformed into the offices of the German, Spanish, and Russian ^hools 
and winter departments, and the laboratory for all except the French School. 

The development and efficient utilization of this new laboratory were due in 
large measure to Professor Fernand Marty. Educated in France, he came to 
Middlebury College in 1947, completed his Middlebury Master's degree i while 
teaching, and was appointed Director of the Language Laboratory in l^.ne 
showed great initiative and imagination in creating new approaches and pro- 
cedures. In the November 1955 News Letter, he and I co-authored an article on 
*e "Hillcrest Language Division Laboratory", declaring that "the m° st F°f eS " 
swe educational development on the Middlebury campus this past yea -was in 
Ration of the Foreign Language Laboratory in Hillcrest Middlebury now mam 
^ its place in the vanguard of language teaching by the most modern equ,p- 
ffl ent and techniques." ^ n „ A flnnr w ; t h 

"A well equipped sound laboratory has been built on the f^™£ r ™ m _ 
a glass-paneled sSund-proofed recording studio. Its battery ot ^mm n * com 
Pmes a Fairchild Acetate Disk Recorder, two Pentro "J a P e J^ 0r f J o e ra ' disks to 
wave radio set, a sound amplifier, and a turntable for the textbooks, 

magnetic tape. In this studio, the master record.ngs are «*°?J broadcasts via 
and copies are made for the students; recordings are made oi ^ 
shortwave radio from foreign countries; and permanent records may 
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acetate disks for student use at home." 

"The heart of the development and its essential purpose is represented by the 
thirteen small listening rooms, six on the ground floor and seven on the second 
floor. Each one is equipped for individual use by students, and contains some 
type of magnetic tape recorder or playback. The playbacks are simpler to oper- 
ate, but the recorders may be used for the double purpose. A few of the rooms 
are provided with both a playback and a recorder, so that the student may si- 
multaneously listen to questions on a tape and record his answers." 

Seeing the advantages of the unified Center, the French School laboratory 
was integrated into it in 1956. Marty's classes, both summer and winter, were 
already located there. A partial segregation of students was continued by assign- 
ing the French School to the rear wing or annex of Hillcrest where fifteen more 
booths or carrells were set up on two floors. The main studio was shared by all 
the schools. Much of the French School equipment was older and in rather poor 
shape; new machines had to be bought as fast as possible within tight budget 
limits. All the phonetics-laboratory budgets of all the schools were combined. 
Equipment, repairs and materials were purchased out of a common fund, to 
which each summer student who enrolled for laboratory work contributed a fee 
of three dollars, until it was absorbed in a tuition increase. Winter session stu- 
dents in intensive beginners courses paid an extra fee of from five to ten dollars. 

In 1956, the facilities of the combined Hillcrest Language Center and Lab- 
oratory included the Main Studio, three classrooms, two reception rooms, ten 
faculty offices, 28 individual carrells or booths for student practice, and a secre- 
tary s office. The equipment of the laboratory comprised: two Fairchild disc re- 
cording phonographs, three RCA wire recorders, ten Pentron tape recorders, 
nine Pentron tape playbacks, one Webcor tape recorder, 25 electric phonographs 
with earphones, a short-wave radio, and supplemental equipment. The Lan- 
guage Laboratory was administered by Professor Marty with the help of two 
ruii-time assistants in the summer and one in the winter. Much of the repair work 
h Jtl ?? m P™ nt wa s done by them. The playbacks, subjected to heavy usage, 
extr e m P .! reP L aCed ff after three y ears at m °st. The equipment budget averaged an 
to ufS CSt $35 °°' entirel y covered ^ student fees. It seemed most iron* 
came fn U epreSentatives of lar S e state universities with budgets ten times ours 
foundation J?™? Tl „ laborat °ry and ask advice. One such institution had a 
oT" thLTZ l l I 30 ' 000 to " examine the Possibility of a language labo£ 
^ry whereas we had created ours "on a shoestring" without a penny of outs.de 

theSudenu h e hS 0r in teachin S a s P<*en foreign language is to get 

and the foreL * ^ 0gnize the differences between the sounds of EnglJ 

an4S of S XT * In d3SS thcref0re ' and in the laborator y- 3 SySteffl3 
and understands tfw f ™ St make sure that *e student hears his rnistak 
a bad habit At Midi,? C °™ Ct iL Mec hanical repetition often only reinforces 
the typical mistakef-. ° laSS and in the fluent "clinical" consultation* 
carrell concentrated Tn pm -P° mted ; then the student in his own individu^ 
"professor" disc or del ^"^^ his own errors , without ever wearying tW 
The first eSenUal rCSt of the Es- 
sential f ° r the succes * of this method is that the class meetings 
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and the laboratory assignments are so completely correlated that the student 
knows exactly what he is to do in the laboratory, and then that the results of his 
self-drill are later tested and verified in his recordings. Contrary to the boring 
procedure of passive group listening all together on headphones and group repe- 
tition in spaced pauses, in Hillcrest a carrell was used by only one student at a 
time, free to listen to what he needed most, stopping the machine whenever he 
wished, for as long a pause as he wished, and repeating a certain word or phrase 
as often as necessary to get it correct. A most noteworthy step was the use of 
two machines in the same carrell; the student listens to a tape on one and re- 
cords his responses on the other, individually active all the time. 

The success of the unified Hillcrest Laboratory was exemplary, and it be- 
came the subject of enthusiasm, both winter and summer. The language labora- 
tory movement was sweeping the country, and hundreds of teachers, superin- 
tendents of schools, and consultants visited Middlebury to see our installation. 
As consultant to the New York State Commission on Higher Education, I wrote 
a long report on the establishment of language laboratories in that state. Pro- 
fessor Marty gave a popular seminar in the French School, Introduction to Lan- 
guage Laboratory Methods. Our instruction in phonetics was given by experts 
who utilized to the full the Center's possibilities. Nationally known Pierre De- 
lattre headed the French courses, still giving the Experimental course occasion- 
ally, until his regretted resignation after 1957 and early death. Andre Malecot, 
son of Gaston Malecot who had worked with Marcel Vigneron back in 1928, 
was placed in charge of the French phonetics. 

Professor Fernand Marty resigned in 1958 to go to Wellesley. Professor 
James M. Watkins, M.A. Middlebury from our School in France, graduate ot 
the Ecole de Preparation and the Institut de Phonetique, became the Director 
°f the Language Laboratory, and taught Laboratory Methods. In the other 
schools, Fritz Tiller taught the German course in phonetics; Mrs. Pienna Cas- 
t'glione the Italian course; Aron Pressman, who had made records in Russian 
for the U.S. Armed Forces Institute, was a great help. In Spanish, following the 
strong tradition of Navarro Tomas, his daughter taught the phonetics, then _ later 
Xavier Fernandez, German del Rio, and others. All of them spent many Hours 
taping exercises and correcting the students' tapes. „ trr>ni > 

Great progress was being made in the fidelity and the economy of electronic 
recording. The Fairchild disc recorder, by now outmoded was ™P™*%°> d 
Ampex tape recorder with sensitive microphone and amplifier. As tne s re 
tape recorders and playbacks wore out under constant use, they were repiaceo i y 
Webcor recorders. The use of standard single-manufacture apparatus greatly 
simplified the repair and maintenance problems. . , Id 

Professor Watkins began working in 1959 on at > '"gemou* jdea that held 
mt significance for the future: a "language work-table/ We had ahe^dy seen 
he advantage of putting two machines in one room^ Watkins cornea 
»«o a single instrument? setting them flush into atabl e-to P a ? ^"^adon 
controlled by a set of switch buttons at one hand. A year o iy 
*«tt into the prototype. In an article in the ^^^tnd ts advantages, 
kins described the rationale of this "library-type" tabcjW^J * r oom, 
Each student has his individual room or carrell, not a booth or stall, 
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properly ventilated and sound-insulated against disturbing noises. Before him 
are two tape recorders, a "master" machine at the left used only to play the 
teaching tape, and the "student" recorder-playback at the right. There is a 
speaker in each room instead of earphones, for greater freedom and naturalness. 

The student places on the "master" machine the teaching tape for the day, 
and on the recorder at the right his own blank tape. He starts the teaching tape 
and listens, stops it, and repeats aloud several times, starts and goes on, or re- 
verses it and makes the machine repeat. He makes the pauses as long or short 
as he wishes; he reviews as much or little as he wishes. When he wishes to 
record his repetition or response, he touches two buttons, and his own recorder 
at the right records either his response, alone, or both the teaching tape ad 
his response, which he may then review in sequence. This is not at all like the 
multi-booth classroom with a central console manipulated by a technician. Here, 
as when reading a book or practicing the violin in a studio, the student is inde- 
pendent and responsible personally for the progress he makes. It is simpler tor 
the teacher to prepare taped exercises, for he does not need to leave pauses, and 
none of the master tape is wasted. Connected passages can be given without 
disturbing the informational or literary content; and the use of commercial re- 
corded material, speeches, or drama, is facilitated. 

The "library" laboratory is also cheaper. There is no need of an expense 
central multi-channeled console with complicated wiring and switching to scores 
of booths m a large hall. In each small carrell there are only two tape machines, 
a microphone and a speaker. Maintenance and repair, otherwise a large item, 
can be done in part by unspecialized labor. If the lab is open 50 hours a wees, 
twelve rooms will give four half-hours a week to 300 students. Unlike a sing* 
large room, the individual carrells are completely flexible for scheduling. MU; 
varile? UP "? advance - The s y stem Presupposes that students may be free 

i T S f ming the dav " For that reason it is not as adaptable to bj" 
C sch ° ols whe 'e students arrive and leave by bus. It works best m col- 
leges or residential schools 

triciS^T " WOrk - table " was successful, and was put into production by dec- 
af the ro Carp e nters of *e college, thus saving a great deal of money. Severa 
aLtticleT m ?^ reSt Were ^divided, incref sin? the number of units, were 
BotMn ? WCre CC ™ ed wit h the new console as fast as pofWj 

equrpment^ "* ™ teT > the enthusiastic use by students placed the staff 

Our nin^l • ^ P ressure ; and we received hundreds of visitors, 
was not TS? ha 1 been left behind, however. Our Language Labor** 
pared with the !i I sh , ow -P la ce of which we could be genuinely proud, com 
ewThStoS of ' U J tra - moder n laboratories with which most colleges «J 
Ours had gfo * S^S? SCh °° ls were equipping themselves at great e&*~ 
wasstUld ing^ e 7 bT° P t Sy ' together piece-meal, as we experiment d, 
the leadership The olJ un* had shown others how to do, but we were 
ventilation OTahS,^?, ™ Cn ? t buildin S itself wa s a discredit. There was "J 

the aa^StaSf m the rooms; and on a hot sunny aftern S<S 

or stairs creaked- the L^- P£n a window because of the outside noise. Flo° 
President Straiten Sha T^ 6 " buiIdin S wa * showing its age. 

n and trustees listened to our pleas with understand^ 
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In I960, they agreed, and stated in the catalog, that after the completion of the 
new Starr Library wings, the next most urgent need of the college was a new 
Language Laboratory. We began at once to trace our dream on paper. James 
Watkins had had training in architecture, and could combine ideas of desirability 
with feasibility from the structural point of view. We worked out together our 
first hopes of a new building in three phases: the first, urgently needed, was the 
laboratory; the second, audio-visual auditorium and classrooms, was important 
for the program; the third, offices, could wait. Then in mid- August 1961, Presi- 
dent Stratton surprised and delighted me with a request for an outline of the 
requirements of a Language Center and Laboratory, in full detailed specifica- 
tions — rooms, sizes, sound-proofing, electrical connections, and all. We in turn 
surprised him by submitting on Sept. 4, 1961 a detailed description of the new 
Center, as we conceived it, as a basis for discussion with architects. Mr. Carroll 
Rikert, then Business Manager, was most helpful, visited laboratories at Vassar 
and the University of Massachusetts, and participated enthusiastically in the 
planning. 

The years 1963 and 1964 were intensely and excitingly busy. The first task 
was to decide, in consultation with the appointed architects, Freeman, French, 
Freeman, Inc. of Burlington (not related to me), the optimum floor plan within 
the limits of the cost estimates. The three major functions of the building were 
weighed against each other: the amount of space necessary for each, the number 
and position of the carrells, of the classrooms, and of the offices. The audi- 
torium, the master-studio, the service rooms, the pattern and control of traffic 
and of communications within the building, all these required long and careful 
study. President Armstrong, taking office in September 1963, took an active and 
helpful part. Frequent meetings with the architects and with Mr. Rikert who 
bore the brunt of many difficult decisions to be made, finally resulted in a basic 
plan for the building, in January 1964. , 

A firm of acoustical engineers, Bolt, Beranek and Newman, then entered 
the picture, to survey the acoustical problems and make recommendations on 
the design and electronic equipment of the master studio and the carrells, and 
on the electrical communications throughout the building. Especially important 
was their expertise in the design and acoustical control of the auditorium ana 
the 50-pIace amphitheatre classroom; and the sound-insulation and reduction or 
noise-level in the carrells. Watkins was in France in charge of our Oraduai 
School in the first semester of 1963-64, and remained until June, but trequeni 
consultations continued. fW Mr 

We were tremendously encouraged by the news in January 1964 M£ 
Charles A. Dana, acting through the Dana Foundation had made a chaHenge 
grant of $300,000 toward the cost of the Center, .conditional _ on 
Rising the balance of $500,000 needed. He had visited Middlebury in Septem 
ber 1963, and talked with all of us, showing special .nterest m the plans for 
275-seat auditorium. ct f or CO nstruc- 

Agreement was reached on the major problems; the cow 
ton was let to Carroll, Verge and Whipple Inc.; the site f g ^ 

removal of the McGilton and Voter Houses at the corner oi h c 
Chateau Road; and construction began in the early summer ot 
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consultation continued on hundreds of complex details, worked out in contact 
with me in France, in charge of the Graduate School until January 1965. Final 
decisions were made about the very complicated wiring systems, the types of 
machines to be bought, furniture, assignments of offices, and the many com- 
promises necessary to stay within the approved cost. 

On September 29, 1965, the Edwin S. S. Sunderland Language Center and 
the Charles A. Dana Auditorium were officially dedicated in an impressive 
ceremony. Edwin S. S. Sunderland was a graduate of Middlebury, 1911, and 
recipient of Middlebury's honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law in 1946; a 
distinguished lawyer, trustee of the college for 15 years, and a very generous 
benefactor of the college until his death in 1964. Charles A. Dana was a lawyer 
legislator, and head of a corporation manufacturing auto parts; a philanthropist 
interested in higher education. He had also endowed the generous Dana Scholar- 
ship Program at Middlebury, supporting some 80 Dana Scholars each year. Two 
aluminum plaques at the left and right of the main entrance bear the names of 
these two men, with apt quotations on the importance of language study. The 
portrait of Mr. Dana hangs in the Auditorium. To these men, the Middlebury 
Language Schools owe a deep and abiding debt of gratitude. 

tvery seat in the auditorium was filled for the dedication exercises. On the 
u»m a . cademic costume were President Armstrong; Mr. Dana; Mr. Egbert 
Hadley Chairman of the Board of Trustees; Pres. Henry W. Littlefield of the 
™L ™ dation; Professors Paul Cubeta, Werner Neuse. James Watkins; 
K K nt of th e architects and contractors, and myself. After remarks by 
derlandT^T/ w ^ lcomin g *e guests, and in grateful appreciation to Mr Son- 
key of t^t ™ Dana - ^ Freeman for the architects presented a symbol 
tried the dS" 8 * Mr " Hadle y who § ave * to Pr£S - Armstrong. My remarb 
yearTThe J vdo P ment °* Middlebury's Language Center over the past forty 
Laws' honorif m ° ny COnduded with *e conferring of the degree of Doctor of 

The SuTl? U !f\° n Mn Dana ' investor in human futures." 

center in thk /^? Laa ^ Ce «er is without question the finest language 
it It was n iQ^ n ^ a " d even in ^ world - No other institution has one Wee 
the ideal fad irv t? rCmains most complete and efficient unit, a model ot 
tional areas ; Th, 1 I l Com P nses ^ee coordinated functions. First are the instruc- 
acoustics Hha « ™ *®f cent D *na Auditorium has 275 seats with such perfect 
amplification. TheW* ™ 3ny part of the hall can be heard clearly without 
sound movie pro£f ^ boa,h is «P»ipped with two synchronized 16 ffl» 
torium has bS£?S ° ther P ro i«tion and sound equipment. The AuoV 
concerts, and mtetirZ ' m °t USed hall on campus, for lectures, film showings. 
tKm - The 50-sea, *V %, aU academic departments and student orgaaua- 
Pl«e auoao-vi SU al' Dr S>f ea u tre c,assro orn is also acousticized and has a corfl- 
ovcrhead projectors S £ ^° th " Three other classrooms were equipped «J 
largest language course ^ d,t ° n " m ' s size was determined bv the size of the 
Jor instruction and exnlanl £ I 860110115 could meet together once a week 
the laboratory. FacuhyZ? nS \* en do drills and quizzes individually 1 
more small ^^J.Sw.be saved, by eliminating repetition, M 
afoUowedintheamphfS ^div.dual inferences. The same techmqO* 



The Sunderland Language Center and Dana Auditorium, completed in 1965 

The second area includes the departmental and administrative offices of the 
Language Schools. Eight pairs of offices on the first and second floors provide 
space for three faculty desks in each pair during the winter, or for director, 
dean and secretary during the summer. Movable partitions permit division ot 
4e outer office for greater privacy. The office of the Director of the Language 
Schools on the second floor is flanked by other offices. Faculty and staff occupy- 
•ng the Center number more than forty- The main entrance lobby is large, with 
ample space for a reception desk, heavy traffic, bulletin boards and sign-up 
cards. All persons entering the building must pass the main desk; c ° m P|^ 
control is exercised over the entrance to the carrells. The office of the Director 
of the Laboratory, an attractive conference room, and the usual service areas 
complete the administrative aspect. fl fi3 

. The most vital part of the Center is the Laboratory. On three "oors, 
^dividual carrells or student practice rooms, five by seven feet, were constructed, 
21 to each floor. They are effectively insulated from outside noise, and tne ie 
°f internal sound is carefully controlled. Each was designed to be WPJJT 
*> efficient new-type console, developed by Watkins, comprising a 
two tape record hv simnle solenoid switches for all playback an 



™ cmcient new-type console, developed by watKins, cuui H '"»»s - ~ . • 
two tape recorders connected by simple solenoid switches for al P 1 ^ 8 " 
recording purposes. The speaker is located in the ceiling for greate r na £™ n ^ 
T[ *ere are no Endows; the door has a glass panel. A \T? 9 ™ 
overhead light and a dot on a control panel at the " recc f^" SyLuipped, at 
« of the carrells on the lower and middle levels were .^^Sj^Vare 
? cost of $1250 each. The entire ^^£S^SSi 

«>e Auditorium and all other interior rooms, i.e. tnosc ■ ^ and con- 

The nerve center of the Laboratory is the master recording 
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trol room. It contains a battery of Ampex equipment for all types of high-fidelity 
recording on master tapes, which are copied for student use. The three-way 
studio has double-glass windows on the Auditorium, the amphitheatre classroom, 
and a small adjacent studio for faculty members or small groups. The equip- 
ment is adequate simultaneously to record a concert in one, a lecture in the 
second, and a lesson assignment in the third; or to project audio-visual material 
by remote control. Conduits connect the studio by audio and TV cable to the 
new Johnson Music and Arts Building, and to Wright Theatre, for many possi- 
bilities of recording and overflow audiences. Three transmission rooms gave 
faculty members two-way communication with any combination of carrd1 ^" 
play a recording, comment on it, and ask questions, while the student recorded 
his answers in the quiet of his individual carrell. Back of the reception deskfc 
a rapidly growing tape library. The sound reproduction room, the materials 
development studio, and the repair shop are in the basement. A hope, postponed 
for the present because of the expense, is a modernization of the Experiment* 
Laboratory. 

Versatility and adaptability are the outstanding characteristics of the Cen- 
ter. So great was its acceptance by faculty and students at all levels, summer 
and winter, in all the schools, that it soon became insufficient for the unexpected 
demands made upon it. The Music Department used it, both for carrells aw 
classrooms, until the Johnson Memorial was built. The French Departing 
moved I its office from the Chateau into it, occupying space released by the Breaa 

oaf ^ools. As enrollments and staff grew, more offices were needed. 
was needed for the year-round work of the Chinese and Japanese Schools wnica 
nZ/? When the biding was planned. The transmission rooms.** 
5Sf 1 ! tCachers prefer to see their ^dents in small groups, are W 
used tor the duplication and storing of tapes. To meet the heavy demand, « 
^'.f^ duplicator with ten "slaves" and a cassette duplicator with nfl* 
hand L Ubrary " has at least 6000 recorded tapes and 2500 cassettes oj 
SscJe!^ Q 7 Se - Even attracti ^ conference room has been tempo** 
S£S ^ f ° r adininistrative needs-xerox, mimeograph, and other duplicate 

rS ™ l USCd f ° r maki °g caching materials. 
waJ iSf' adaptability to new ideas is being shown in many untfP** 
anTefStt^v 6 ' eCtrODic field has ™de *e new cassette recorder a cW 
El k££ 2KS f ° r * e ta P* machi *e. Each °f the 2 1 carrells on the «g 
« not nSd^ThF^ ^ a cassette machine for use when the larger cons* 
new dimaSm A *™? ntl °* <* the video camera and tape has added a ?F& 
used for storage S^T- StUdio * now fitted out in a section of the atac oa* 
on his screen a vidl y V now P 085 ^ *°* * student in a carrell to **» 
tapes can now te ml 'f 8 of a Germ an television broadcast, but vide* 
Practice in techruau« J" Oratory for genuine audio-visual lang^ 
quette and RogerPeeL ° f a decade a go. My successors, Andre ?* 

^Technic^Advir^l 5110 * 11 ^ * ^ laboratory. J«»J 

developing the most gC ° f la °oratory since 1971, is energetical 

****** Sparks, ChainZ^fT^ 16111 md techniques, with the support <* 
to one of the basement roomf on Foreign Languages. j _ 

ms another fine resource has been developed, the 



Curriculum Library. Mr. and Mrs. Luke Nom, members of the ^panish summer 
faculty began long ago to accumulate materials dealing with modern language 
Sng S imf ghfation and skill, and with the investment of large ^sums of 
their own money, they gathered for Middlebury rich collection ^ ext ^ 
pedagogical books and articles, documents, reports, illustrative matenals- 
Ser^hfng that could contribute to the training of language teacher, and to the* 
professional and cultural enrichment. With the help of Aadre Paquette, tins 
valuable collection is now organized in Sunderland Center ^. U ^ S! 
zealous care of Luke and Anna Nolfi, to whom the Language Schools actnowi 
edged their debt of gratitude by an ovation at the 1973 Commenc^nt 

A plaque in the main lobby, between the doors leading to laboratory 
canells and control studio, reads as follows: "The Language Laboratory is named 
in honor of Stephen A. Freeman, Litt.D. 1966. 'He has by his presence on Jhis 
campus assured the proud continuity of a great tradition in 1 ^jej^nj 
do/" This honor makes me both proud and very humble as I ^^er aU 
the colleagues and friends who have done so much through half a century ana 
in the present as well, to create and shape this Laboratory as a splend d instru 
ment and the expression of a unique method. It is indeed for me and Jor many 
others "the fruition of a rich tradition and the realization of a long dream. 




^^^^^^ the corridor: and a student 

One of 63 carrells in the Freeman Laboratory. The entrance frtmVUt 
toted at the double-console with microphone and two tape re* 
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Chapter 6 
THE DOCTORATE IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 1927- 

ar^ 6 Midd ! ebur y College Language Schools have pioneered in still another 
SSnrJ" 5 ^? 8 the degree of Doctor of Modern Languages. The degree o 
resM^i, i Phdos °P h y was universally recognized in 1926 as the standard 
ma^ntJ^' r ?P resenti ng competence in the techniques of research f 
T^ SSl V he h ° lder is a scho1 ^ able to contribute to pure knowledge, 
advanc 5 \Z ^ Lan 8 ua S e Schools believed that there was also a need for an 
sentine the ;n r ^ COmbi ning both scholarly and professional training, and repre- 
intencted that ^ ul P ment of a successful teacher of foreign languages . Jn > 
impart to otl * ? Cgree would be a guarantee that the holder is able to 
he islt onl '^f 151 ! ^^ge of a foreign language and its culture; to 
Janguage but a with a mastery of The spoken and wn« 

foreign 5 counSl ^ fieW; that he is familiar by personal contact with J 
PedagogicanSn- 0r its civiIiz ation and culture; that he possesses the 

The first s,,^- ,_ experience necessary to teach effectively. 
Professor mXt MiddI ^ury should give a doctorate was made 

President mS fof^ DireCt ° r of the Spanish School, in his report » 
students would ret„™ f 23 ' and was repeated in 1924. He argued that * 
offered something™ l ° Mrtdlebury for more advanced work if the coll tg 
Ie vel of the curricuW? nd th ?. Master's degree; and that he could thus raise J 
not. mculur n. Dr. Edward Collins favored the idea; M. de Visme did 

In October 1 Q?d d . j ; 

^orizeof Harvard not v^ nt M °° d y asked the advice of his friend Andre 
Monze responded with Tl^T?* ° f the French School; and on ° Ct ° be J M 
JatMidcUebury "is not^ hou ghtful letter which made history. He pointed «J 
of muiute phiblogiS 2S PP ?„ to enable graduate students to pursue the b»i 
stad^nf - SSertation wal i C n S S h usua "y required by most universities. The 
S k SUpposed to^S ly "P^ted to be a piece of work in which £ 
S,k JJ* beCQ w °rki ng S Cr new fa «s" and show by copious fcoO»» 
^S^^»£«S a aiS Silve bibli °gra P hy. Middlebury would* 

If £dS resources indispensable to the preparation * 

S%aS^^ he -ntinued, "it should be of J 

» • • ^ ^ ° k -^ ^h is P T!T y 35 P^sible the ideals of its French 
the Had of^S? COnt radica 0n be^'^PPo^nity for you. Just now there 
w °rk whlch Qur « between the requirements for the Ph.D. an* 
g men ^e supposed to do after they have 
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received their degree. On the one hand, they are required to , go . tooug* a 
tremendous amount of philological and linguistic work; they must go very deep 
into Old French, Old Spanish, Vulgar Latin, etc. They must absorb a tremendous 
amount of that dry, and to be frank, Germanic erudition. On the ^ other ™ 
they go out to teach, they are supposed to teach practicaLmodern, current and 
often elementary or conversational French or Spanish. They often fail, _simply 
because what they have learned in the preparation of their degree is not what 
they need when they begin to teach. ... In most of our great universities a young 
man specializing in the field of Romance Languages might receive nis irm 
degree without being able to speak French or Spanish. And this is perhaps a 
beautiful chance for Middlebury. Would it be possible to create a special 
doctorate in the field of French and Spanish languages with such requirements 
that the very fact of holding such a degree would be an absolute guarantee 01 a 
thorough, practical, pedagogical and professional knowledge of these languages 

Morize then outlined five major requirements that he considered indis- 
pensable, and which became the cardinal points of the proposed degre e. i 
conclusion, he wrote: "I feel a great deal of enthusiasm about the idea i, ana 
great deal of confidence. I certainly realize that this would be quite a ue Pa™\ r 
from the old traditional Ph.D., ... but it would be marvelously in harmony 
with the main purpose of your work at Middlebury, and very well adapted to 
your resources and equipment. If such a plan could be carried out and the 
standard of the examination kept very high, ... I have no doubt that Jithana 
very few years the Doctors in modern languages from Midoieoury wu It 
looked upon as . . . absolutely able to speak and teach French or Spanisn. 
would be a splendid guarantee." . , n f 1 926 

Morize and I discussed the matter very carefully in the s ™merrf ^ 
our first summer here, and with Moreno-Lacalle. The result was l formal ^r 
ommendation which we three submitted to President Moody a l early a s 
1926. "We feel that the time is now ripe for Middlebury to ^e a new step 
forward in modern language teaching." The proposed d ^ ree J^ m °*™ uire - 
titled the "Doctor of Modem Languages" (D.M.L.). The rmnunum rggj^ 
ments were stated as: residence in Middlebury equivalent to W low J ^ 
ing the M.A.); two semesters' residence in the tofW' ™^* and 
guage, including a thorough knowledge of and ability to use i q{ 
written language; a thorough study of phonetics, and ot moa i angua ge; 
teaching foreign languages; a final oral examination cm*^' details were 
a minor language; a dissertation written in the major language 
left for further elaboration. . . f u: s Director's Re- 

President Moody incorporated this recommendahon inio the 
port to the Trustees for 1926, with his endorsement 'J^^Sfo our letter, 
degree of D.M.L. be granted in accordance with the rem ^ re f er red it to 
The trustees also considered the proposal with mucn > idsm aboot the 
their Curriculum Committee. The first reaction was one ' ° * ^ Midd lebury 
necessity of a new degree, finding it a bit rash that a m ^ Woobe y, 
should offer something that the big universities saw no ^ {avoring 

a trustee, discussed the idea with friends, and wrote i ation Board in New 

the proposal. Moody talked with friends at the Oenerai 
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York, and with men like Professor Luquiens at Yale. Discussion continued dur- 
ing the winter. Finding considerable support, the Trustees approved the degree 
at their April meeting in 1927. 

Following the official approval, the various requirements were elaborated 
and clarified, in consultation with President Moody. The definitive statement of 
the degree and its rules was first published in the Bulletin of the French and 
Spanish Schools of 1928, pages 18-20. The official text, which governed the 
degree for many years, is as follows: 

The Doctorate in Modern Languages 
Besides the Master's Degree, the Middlebury Summer Schools of French 
and Spanish now offer an advanced degree: The Doctorate in Modern Lan- 
guages (D.M.L.). The principal requirements are: 

1. The Master's Degree in French or Spanish from some recognized uni- 
versity. 

2. Residence at Middlebury College equivalent to five year-courses or 
h y if rCdltS ' This wU1 ordinaril y require four summers' residence at Middlebury, 
but the basis of the requirement is chiefly the fulfillment of a program, not 
merely a grven total of points. The student will be required to complete the main 
unes or groups of our curriculum— Stylistics, Phonetics, Realia, Teaching Meth- 
ods Literature, and Philology. 

TV V Tw ° semest ers' residence in the foreign country of the major language- 
tZl T m be spent in stud y in approved courses to be equivalentto 
™ * week (or twenty-four semester hours) of class exercises. Tfc 
resoecw f e accordin S to a plan previously approved by the Dean of the 
K f* 001 ' and the final results must also be approved by him. Wo* 
the n M t ^ COUntr y P rior to the student's enrollment as a candidate for 
me D.M.L., cannot be accepted. 

4. A major language (French or Spanish). 

a. A thorough knowledge of and the ability to use the spoken and 
written language, tested by an oral and written examination. 
remlS t r0 !J 8h Study of and fining in phonetics. Candidates will be 
and I t£ d ° 3t Ieast one summer's work in the phonetics laboratory, 
and to write a report on their research. 

Note-SXf ° StUdy of modem met h°ds of teaching foreign languages- 
cand^tm f^^ce in the courses of methods at Middlebun- 

Statements ^vill h l ° teach at least one year under ™P evn f U d 

departments "„h ^""ted from superintendents of schools, heads of 
™* proSo^l K-v CrS 35 to 111(5 succe *s of the candidate's teaching 
^nnSt bTu™;?^ N ° Student wil1 be granted the D.M-L. ** 
teacher of the SgSge reconunended as an experienced and successful 

fore a boaS^SSn^^n conducted entirely in the major language, *• 

SL e , l ¥? ents <* the S t r klS ° f the facul ty; this examination to co* 
etc - <^ training shouI a 2s^ pedagogy, literature, 

Ude a cert ain amount of philological preparation- 
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Old French or Old Spanish, Phonology, ^ff-^^St^y 
be studied not in se and per se, but always with the idea of the help they may 
afford to the knowledge and teaching of the modern languages J 

6. A minor language (preferably another Romance ^Wg^^^ 
be tested by an oral and written examination. The candidate s knowledge ^Hhe 
language should be sufficient at least to teach successfully the 

in the language. In addition, a reading knowledge of German will be required, 
as a guarantee of the ability to use German texts or editions. 

7. A dissertation written in the major language. ™s dissertation which 
should approximate 35,000 words, is not intended to be the equivalent oT he 
usual Ph D. thesis. It is intended rather to prove a thorough and ™ d ^ st « 
study of some subject, literary, phonetic or pedagogical, which is worth i care 
ful study. Without being absolutely "new," or necessarily a cont " DU "" ft 
pure science, the dissertation must be a serious effort, not ^WJ* *^^ 
must embody considerable original work and reflection, must show a ^masKry 
of the field, clearness of thought, and must be written m correct and - easy _ sty ^ 
The subject must be chosen and the preparation continued under the guiua 

of some member of the Middlebury faculty. 



Stress was laid on the statement that we required not an ^cu^aUon of 
points, but the fulfillment of an approved program. Great mpon ^ ^ 
tached to the final oral examination, conducted in the major languag , 
proof positive that the candidate had the desired oral command, ot en b 
in Ph.D. candidates. The "phonetics laboratory' ^d to was 
mental laboratory newly organized by Professor Vigneron. Th ! empn t • 
on our wish to be able to recommend the candidate "^'"f^on with the 
enced and successful teacher" stems from the current dissatisiacu 
Ph.D. as teacher preparation. ,. , , innovation. Reac- 

Wide publicity attended the announcement of Middieo u xy * educa tional 
tbns were generally favorable from foreign language arc ^ The action 
organizations; generally cautious or hostile from the large u cQmection _ p r0 - 
caused a commotion at Harvard, because of Andre T M ° i ;, n - e Dept , and then 
fessor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman of the Romance H^f^L hi s relationship 
President A. Lawrence Lowell wrote to Monze inquiring ^ ^ new 

to the degree, and expressing Harvard's disapproval, ro ^ ^ ^ much 
departure of Middlebury College is looked upon asKance. un{ortu nate that 
juggling with the Doctor's degree in this country. 1 1 h ^ . . fl quest ion." 
this Department is in any way connected . . . wnn dministrative connection 
Morize found it necessary to disavow any official ° r of tn£ teac hing at the 
with the degree. He explained that he was merely in m b . n ^ degree -grant- 
Middlebury French Summer School, and had no auino y insistencei he even 
ing function of Middlebury College. At P^^^letterheads of the Ecole 
had to have his name as "Directeur" removed from in ^ becomc somew hat 
Franchise Cours d'Ete. Later, however, their aw 
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mollified. Professor Ford gave a special lecture here in August 1933; and he 
permitted his daughter Anita to become a regular member of the French sum- 
mer faculty. President Lowell accepted the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Middlebury in June 1934. 

A fundamental consideration in the creation and administration of Middle- 
bury s degree of Doctor of Modern Languages is its relation to the standard 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The Middlebury Doctorate was conceived at 
the very first and has remained a unique degree. It is defined by the special ob- 
jectives and methods which are geared to the unique characteristics of the Mid- 
dlebury Summer Language Schools. It was not conceived as a rival or a threat 
to the Ph.D., and had no intention of replacing it or reforming it. We have never 
promoted its adoption by other colleges. In all our thinking, the Middlebury 
JJ^m.l. and the Ph.D. were basically different, had different objectives for a 
amerent clientele, and could exist side by side without interference. As the 
nomer of a Ph.D. in French from Harvard, I feel strongly that each degree has 
its own distinct and proper definition. 

Since this is true, we do not hesitate to maintain that there is a legitimate 
place for the specific objective of the Middlebury program. The Ph.D., as com- 
monly programmed in many major universities, does not answer and does not 
SSf 1° an f Wer the special needs of teachers. The situation was forcefully 
E i m T€ Morize ' s October 1924 letter. He was saying nothing new. 
toJrS S m 1903 asked ' " Wm anyone Pretend for a moment that the doc ; 
In IOacm? a .8 uarantee that its possessor will be successful as a teacher? 
Szed th a ?t£ Jamm Hne (New York Times > ^n. 2) wrote, "It has been recog- 
that the^-H? 616 P? SSession of a PhD - degree is not in itself an assurance 

^iSS^.^, w how to teach on the coiie g e leveL " The furor a « 

of CoS xe^ Macalhster's report to the M.L.A. on the Preparation 

sion The .S^ 8 ? F ° reign Languages is further evidence of a serious onus- 
Harvard in hu p " ^ Changed littIe throu g* fifty years. President Bok <* 
education^i^r,, 1 ^ 1972 " 73 wrote that the present problems in high 
aU Ph.D ' S to l y P een ^avated by a system of education that conditions 
oriented" erad^tf "I T aspirations almost entirely by research and researcft- 
Prepare S^ t ^ eboa - ' ' • Graduate schooI « ™ke a serious effort* 
to continue SSnJ suet? * 7^ ° f thdr P rofe ™l lives. . . . Surely it B odd 
students wUl snenH it! exclu sive emphasis on research, when so many of cat 
tions." Pend Iar S e P^ts of their careers in predominantly teaching instiW" 

tion. Tte™T£ n ZT™ S Vastl y mo « significant in regard to secondary educa- 
and literatures hi Se ^Ir im . ended to Prepare teachers of foreign language* 
an ambitious and aSe gh Schools or P riv ate secondary schools. When 

Pleted the M.A. degree ™ u ^ Sch ° o1 teac her of foreign languages had corn- 
ed recognition for forth J degree existed w Wch would give him incentive 
advanced Work in th 7h n J^f™ 6 studies - No cohesive program offered 
this day, tom y SS ht ?* an and cult ^e of a foreign country. 
°ndary school teachSf If lS ° r n ° thin S has been done f ° f ^ I 
P«t-M.A.p rogram ^ e «ep a M.ddlebury, in the nature of a challenges 
8 ^^^tnal enrichment with training in his specialty- 
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Neither the Ph.D. nor the Doctorate in Education answers his ^ed 

The Middlebury D.M.L. was created to perform this f^_ f or flw foretga 
language teacher. What then are the significant features by which > the D M X 
is legitimate, different, even unique? First, this degree is offered only by Middle 
bury College. The Ph.D. is a national degree, more or less s tandardize d offe ed 
by hundreds of institutions. It would be unwise for Middlebury to offer the 
Ph.D. On the other hand, I know of no other institution, even among *e great 
universities, which provides an advanced graduate program in fo ™Sn ^ag* 
like that of Middlebury, combining a broad range of coordinated studies he 
mastery of a foreign language, the personal experience of a forei g* ™auoo 
and culture, and an intensive plan of intellectual contacts with faculty and stu- 
dents. 

2. This is specifically a foreign language degree, so defined that its iterms 
cannot be applied to any other subject matter, as the Ph.D. is. The ^ u ^ ents 
for the D.M.L. could not become a model for a doctorate in history for example. 
By "language", however, we mean everything which may be "^^J 
culturally connected with the country or area where the language is spt» . 
linguistics, phonetics, philology, stylistics; the geography, history, politics, ec 
nomics; the literature; the civilization and culture— philosophy, science a _ , 
music, customs, folklore. The D.M.L. program is therefore a broad 
grouping of everything that may be useful in teaching a language class, wn 
the Ph.D. is a vertical exploration in depth of a limited topic A Ph.D. camuaa 
specializing in early 17th century French drama is likely to know little or . notn 
•ng of 19th century French history or of contemporary French music, ana y 
not even speak the language fluently. 

3. The D.M.L. is by definition not primarily a res earch degree, but on^ 
designed to give a complete preparation to teachers ol & } mas ^* ± Z ideal 
the opening paragraph of the bulletin has always stated, it ^epresen ^ 
equipment of a successful teacher. Since there is no doubt that _ trai s 
search is necessary to keep a teacher alert and up-to-date 1 ^^ search . 
D.M.L. requires some research, and proof of skill with ^J^^Z^r, 
But the degree is a guarantee that the holder is more than a resea ^ 
he is a teacher, able to impart usable knowledge to others ana sum ^ ^ 
"merest. He possesses the pedagogical training and experience ^ne ' ssional 
a class effectively. He can use both the scholarly apparatus ana * re , ated 
resources to improve his teaching constantly. It is a prac ^ engineer- 
to "pure research" in somewhat the same way as a degree i ^ own 
wg is related to a doctorate in science, not competitive, earn 

objective. _ ^ nity to 

4. This is a summer school program. It ° ffere a ^^Vfe winter resi- 
teachers regularly employed during the academic year- ^ ogram j s de- 
dent study not required; it is not permitted at M, J£"™ £ heIS who would find 
"gned especially to serve secondary school and coueg {g[ several ^ 
« difficult or impossible to engage in full-time graduate ^ quhetaent which 
secutive years. The year of resident study abroad 11 (in j weU _ planne d and 
forces D.M.L. candidates to secure a leave of absence, j 
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disciplined use of spare time during the intervening winters, a D.M.L. candidate 
can complete all requirements in an elapsed time of seven years, compared to 
the average of four full years for the Ph.D. 

5. An essential of the D.M.L. and a major difference from the Ph.D. is the 
requirement of a year of study in the foreign country. Many other institutions 
recognize study abroad in some way, but few if any require it for the Ph.D. The 
purpose is to make sure that the candidate has had a first-hand personal contact 
with the country, its people, and its culture in every sense of the word, as we'll 
as with its scholars and its university system. The year must be spent in full- 
time study or equivalent research; travel alone is not sufficient; but travel in the 
country is encouraged. The requirement of a year cannot be satisfied with bits 
na p ieC es of disconnected summers or semesters, since only a close contact of 
some consecutive duration can give the desired experience. A teacher needs sua 
conta Ct to make his teaching alive and personal, to merit the confidence of his 
can h^' T t0 hdp him inter Pret the language as culture. Excellent research 
nwrf^ l m the Librar y of Congress; successful language teachers are not 
maae by such a regimen. In the case of the Russian School, candidates may sub- 
accomniL aP r°? d P T °^ am of advanced study, travel and residence which wJ 
accomplish the desired objectives. 

the 6 snntl abS0 , lntS rec l uir ement of the D.M.L. is a full and effective mastery o\ 
studv t ttl Wrhten langua S e °f the major. Courses taken at Middlebur). 
recoLizeH L lgn C ° Untry and elsewhere all may contribute; competence * 
tions a? Tconrt?,^ aCquireA In order to ve rify this competence, all examn*- 
written7n the £ CntlreIy in the fore ign language; the dissertation must bs 
tfan^c^^^J 11 COfrect ' fluent, idiomatic style. Most Ph.D. exanuna- 
Ph.D toes oft T EngHsh ' and most theses are written in English. In&* 
in the foreTen i an n " d ? P rofe ^ors who are embarrassed to express themseb* 
^nted and discm^^ 86- 5 is quite P ossibIe for good literary research to be p£ 
schools call for tl m EngHsh - But ^nce the best teaching procedures in J 
D -M.L.must ^ arn t 8reateSt P ° Ssible use °f the foreign language in class, tW 

7 The , a master y of the spoken and written language. 

definition oUhTd)^?^ betWeen the D.M.L. and the Ph.D. lies in 
^hich is realt n t T"tH°"-, The USUal PhD " la y s g"»t stress upon the the* 
defended). The candid^ m the Greek se nse, a proposition which must * 
b f*e, to learn m ore ah 1S - USUally ex P ect ed to choose a subject never treate 
f d 8e by the use £ °£ *t " than anyone else, to contribute to "pure" k*^ 

in English, accomn^u " S ° f od ® nal re search, and finally to write 
^tle expectation thatlt win *l exhau stive bibliographies and footnotes, 

stan? 6 D - MX - dissmaSn T\ ^ ° f much use in his teaching. . f . 

tand, ng S t udy Qf «at fa ^ ^ ^ 

howTh ,d t te ' s in e e7 t hl * 15 w orth the effort, and related in some way 
aSil^ty to organ? 2e -JI mn ? embod y ^uch original thought; it 

The S« h Ut T\ teach « cS] imn* °' qUes ° f research - Above all, it must prove 
ngth ° f dissertaUonTS t0 ° thers the knowledge he has acquire* 
15 ° f se <=ondary importance. The subject is to * 
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chosen, and the research and writing done, with the approva f the schoo 
Director, and under the supervision of a designated official advisor The overall 
objective is not to contribute to new knowledge, but to demonstrate through 
skillful treatment of the material that the candidate is an alert, informed and 
effective teacher. 

8. The Middlebury D.M.L. is a guarantee that the holder is an ^ x P erie " c f 
and successful teacher of a foreign language. This has been a pledge Irom me 
beginning. The D.M.L. program requires a familiarity with current methods ana 
techniques of teaching foreign languages, and with recent experimentation ana 
publications in the field. Successful teaching experience has usually been estab- 
lished by confidential statements secured from officials in schools where me 
candidate has taught. In any case, the D.M.L. pledge is categorical: no canai- 
date will be granted the degree unless he can be unqualifiedly recommenaea. 

The new degree with its stated program was welcomed by ^f}^^ 
graduate students. They saw in it the response to a real need which mey i nau 
felt. Many in both the French and Spanish Schools, though not at all sure ^01 
being able to complete the program, enrolled because it gave their advancea 
studies a goal and a rationale. Several of the best students had already compi ea 
with part of the requirements, and began under encouragement and SU P™" 
to work on their dissertations. We were therefore happy to be able to comer 
first two diplomas at the August 1931 Commencement, naming ^ iwwra 
Modern Languages Miss Mary Terhune and Valaurez B. Sprathn, both trom m 
Spanish School. Dr. Terhune's dissertation was on the works ot Aren ai, • 
Spratlin's was on Juan Latino. We were especially pleased with Valaurez a P 
lin, as he is a negro and physically handicapped. His achievement was a rea 
stimulus to everyone. Another Spanish student, Miss Charlotte Lorenz, was 
granted the degree in 1932 with a dissertation on "El Teatro T M f dn ' en ° ntinued 

The following six years were a period of consolidation. Inte rest c °"™. 
strong, even though no candidate completed the requirements. Scnooi a ^ 
invited me to write an article on the degree, published on Marcn • 
German School was reborn in Bristol in 1931; the D.M.L. wa J ^tuitd in« 
separate bulletin of 1932. The requirements corresponded to tnose , ^ 
and Spanish, except that work in the phonetics expenmen a laDor a ra y ^ ^ 
required because of the distance from Middlebury. The Itali an »• l^tered 
1932, was likewise interested. In 1932 there were about fort y st u f 
as candidates, and six of them went to France or Spam that yeai 
of foreign study. io^s nn Miss Sara E. Wood- 

The first Doctorate in French was conferred m 1938 on w _ nted her 

™rT. Her dissertation dealt with Henri Monnier. Recenuy j ^ Librar y. 
diploma to the college, and it now hangs in the M°" z ^V fact that eight active 
The rigor of the requirements is shown, for example, t>y Pro blems and 

candidates were enrolled in 1938 in a French senui na ^ ^ Universite 
Methods of Literary History, taught by Professor Uwb« m$s CIaire Noyes 
& Caen; only two of them completed the degree In *™ ' jnchvd L. Pred- 
ion the degree in 1941, and Miss Annette Dobbin i > &KCU H e 
^re in Spanish in 1941. Dr. Predmore went on to a 
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was Chief of the Graduate Academic Program Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion; served as Director of our Graduate School in Spain 1956-57; and is now 
Vice Provost and Dean of the Graduate School of Duke University. 

World War II made the required year of foreign study impossible, and many 
candidates found their energies diverted elsewhere. In the next seven years, only 
one student, Miss Esther Sylvia, completed the degree, in the Spanish School, 
m 1946. Andre Morize, the prime mover of the program, was understandably 
disappointed that during his term as Director of the French School, ending in 
1946, only three students had won the degree in French; but he remained con- 
vinced that the program answered a real, professional need. 

During this early period, a number of adaptations and clarifications were 
made. At first, the Graduate Work Committee of the winter College, Professor 
Harry G. Owen, Chairman, was technically in charge of all graduate work dons 
m the summer schools. All documents concerning credits, requirements, and 
examinations had to be forwarded to him. He was very helpful in the organiza- 
tion of the doctorate, especially for the examination procedures, and the in- 
evitable paper work. In September 1949 the Trustees formally voted that tw 
Council of Directors and Deans of the Summer Language Schools have juris- 
diction over all requirements for the degrees of M.A. and D.M.L. taken dunn, 
me Summer Language Schools, over all rules governing graduate work done* 
nem and any exceptions or special action in regard to it. . 
credit! " W3S ex P ect ed that all the advanced study, equivalent to W) 
credits or a year's work, would be done in residence at Middlebury in the son 
level torff eCame P e ™issible to transfer ten credits for approved doctor** 
their ^mf * ° ther institu «ons. Students were encouraged to spend or, *« 
readin e ?r r , T Middl ebury school of their minor language. At fij 
have IS !?f ° f German was squired. As the German School began* 
minor w T d T"' P refe ™ce was indicated for a Romance Language** 
recomme nd S r entS Whose ma i or was » Romance, German or Russian** 
~uuea as a minor. 

was fcst ast™?,? in . the Council centered on the use of the year abroad B 
rigid curSrS the Student wouId fo Uow university courses, but the ra** 
could cS snffS W£re n0t ada P ted to ^ wide needs of our students. TJJ 
^search. In £ i r time in lhe fore ign libraries more profitably for tM 
either study or TzJl .Vehement was interpreted to mean full time spew 
bur y and properiJIT ' ^° Vided the P !an was previously approved by M«M£ 
w «e Preferred sS^ 1Sed ^ S ° me ° ne ° VerseaS - Two consecutive semester 
. F °reign study c*™T? ? summer s was never allowed. 

rarely been I S ted prior to *e student's acceptance as a cand ^ 

he work. The y ^ ZL*™' Middle bury had no control over the quaWJ^ 
^required residence Tti If ! Cparate and ™it requirement over and a*\ 
to d lmmish ekh ^ 3 Middlebury; credits cannot be transferred from «** 

or ha V other u" Urnc study means ^ m not ho ld any J* 

Place S kted a " t,me - Natives of the country of the major 

^%^^ tt ^%ST aa of doctorate leveI ™ rk there 'SaS 

P fw « .the* mastery of T gr3duate stud y in this country ' "fSJ 

English, in the case of the Russian School, matf 
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different arrangements have been permitted, provided always that the substitute 
study, travel and residence guarantee the candidate s complete personal 
miliarity with the literature, civilization and culture of R ussl£ >- „ « 

Requirements for admission to candidacy were gradually clar fied^ U ualiy 
an approved M.A. in the major language was the starting point If ^ MJUm 
in a different field, the student was given time to demonstrate afeprte prepara 
tion. In every case, the first summer was probationary. The student was also 
required to submit a long paper, his M.A. essay or other serious piec e of worK 
written in the major language, to prove his command of the language, his ability 
to do research, and to organize ideas. „vnlirit 

The mechanism of the final general examinations was made more ^explicn- 
In addition to the separate examinations in his courses each candidate was 
required to pass a three-hour written and a two-hour oral, on all el ^ e " l > ° 
his major field, conducted in that language; a two-hour written and a 
oral on the minor language, conducted in that language; an hour written e 
cise in translation of the third language; and an hour oral on the d ssert anon. 
The juries were composed of professors from both the major and minor ^eios. 
The candidate was encouraged to pass off his examinations in the «co™ of 
third languages before coming up for his major examinations and to P 8 * 
them before completing his thesis; but the whole series was limited to a im 



year interval. . • linguistic 

By 1949, our cautious elaboration of the degree, and the inc reasmg ™Z 
competence of students in all the schools began at length to yieia s ^ 
candidates in larger numbers. From then on, in almost every summer, 
three students have completed the rigorous requirements. more 
The first award in Italian was to Frederick Jackson in 1951, , win ^ 
in 1953, Joseph Figurito and Philomena Golini; the first in Russis ui ^ 
Joseph Doherty in 1954; the first in German was » Edwardi«w= 
1969, the output rose to five, and up to eight ^-^^i^Ua- 
summer of 1973, 68 teachers have won the title o£ yocl ° r u . and 2 in 
guages; 28 in French, 6 in German, 12 in Italian, 2 m Kus sib ' universitics . 
Spanish. The great majority of them are teaching in c oiieg ^ ^ 
several were secondary school teachers for whom the aegr _v Lafge nura . 
Position; a few have remained in secondary schools by pra . • qualitV( 
h ers of candidates is not one of our concerns; the degree is ju s 
and not by quantity. programs became more 

As the number of candidates increased and me pi«s» disai5se d by the 
varied, modifications in the requirements and P^ edure * bHshed in 1964, and 
Council. A new general brochure on the D.MX. was p t£ndency on the part 
further revisions were made in a 1970 edition. lner . e in ^ nam e of higher 
of some directors to make the requirements more dime , making it more 
quality. They thought, mistakenly, to strengthen t tie u. ■ • The D .M.L. « 
demanding, more complex, longer to acquire, th an m ^ with a different 
justified rather by being different, serving a dineren 

ob i ective - • r * P <\ as more and deeper knowl- 

Competence in the major began to be mterpre ed i * rn ^ and the ncW 

edge in more and more branches. The progress ot pn 
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developments in linguistics opened new realms which threatened to create ! 
disproportionate emphasis. The students were bewildered by the range and 
quantity of information to be covered. The examiners also were caught nu 
dilemma between expecting only a superficial contact with everything, and fac- 
ing a candidate when the probing went too deep. 

In 1963, Director Jean Boorsch proposed that each school should set up a 
special "program", in imitation of the French universities' program of spec* 
topics. It would consist of certain authors, works or questions which the candi- 
date would be expected to know in depth, special reading areas chosen by w 
students as guidelines for their preparation for the examinations, both for w 
topics themselves, and to give samples of scholarly and critical methodolo^ 
This plan, at first optional, was adopted in 1969 for all the schools, in order i 
standardize the examinations. Bibliographical recommendations were made p. 
some schools. It is too soon to be sure that such a special "program is im- 
proper solution to the danger of superficiality versus the opposite danger • 
over-specialization— the flaw of the Ph.D. which the D.M.L. was designed fc 
avoid The basic aim of the D.M.L. is to establish a sensitive balance W»k 
he ability to participate in scholarly research for its intellectual stimulus, a ■» 
the ability to command a broad spectrum of the foreign thought and culture 
its effective role in the classroom. , 

A similar problem is presented by the requirement of the second or m 
language Instituted partly because in 1927 the Ph.D. required several langua^ 
ana party because teachers were often expected to teach two languages, ^ 
2n ent haS been c °ntinued chiefly because a linguist can P^.^l 
guist cally and pedagogically, by comparing different languages. Original > 
lateen required to be able *> teach successfully an elementary cou^ 
toward i'!! termediate COUrse ' usin S the Ian S»age in class. Gradually,, t^J^ 
Snor aSm§ difficuIt y for its own sake made some of the examiner* * 
At Sesem r PP , rOXimation of those given an M.A. candidate in thatlang»£j 
i th 2* e ,P la f ° f the " s P ec ^ Program" or "reading areas" is being ^ 
quirenS i J » ^ ° n a lower ^e The primary objective of the minor re- 
Other 1^ a reasonab le mastery of the language. . nn ^ 
edge of a thTrH fi , Catl ° nS have been made - The requirement of a reading*** 
opting canStS'f ag t WaS as ""necessary. The procedure fo 
^hools are cool- haS , bCen further clarified ' and ths acceptances for aH* 
Schools. T?Zr^r te f d thr ° Ugh the offic c of the Director of the Lan<g 
adopted, enabllL tfe u th f review and termination of a candidacy have b* 
^satisfactory X r a H ° 1S t0 disc ontinue a candidate whose performance* 
hecomes effete adequate warning, even before the ten-year limitation 

fT^'Z^^L^. entirelv s °Jved, is how to provide contifV* 
ton, during the s J^r l" ClSm f ° r the candidate, especially for his d.ssej 
«ent; the directors rf S? L of hi * program. Our summer faculty is » 
**»g the winter. A^** 6 five sch ools now offering the degree are ^ 
*e com petence to corSS h ind *Pensable, having the authority f 
Plamm 8 *e require ™* manv candidates, counseling the*, * 
' and lnS!st, ng upon compliance. For the dissertation 
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an official Advisor is now appointed early in each candidacy, agreeing to guide 
and supervise the project through to its final acceptance, in return for a definite 
fee from the school. 

The entire D.M.L. program was examined again with great thoroughness in 
1971-72. Andre Paquette, my successor as Director of the Language Schools, 
felt that he needed a complete evaluation of the philosophy, the status, and the 
future direction of the degree. In the summer of 1971, acceptance of new can- 
didates was suspended. Questionnaires were sent to all holders of the D.M.L., 
to all current candidates, and to a large group of chairmen of college and uni- 
versity foreign language departments. The directors and former directors of the 
schools were invited to submit position papers dealing with the value of the 
degree, its cost, and specific proposals for either restructuring or phasing out 
the degree. Outside consultants were brought in. A general meeting of the 
Council was held in February 1972. As a result, and upon the definite recom- 
mendation of the Council, the President and Trustees voted on April 10, 1972 
to continue offering the D.M.L. degree, with certain minor modifications. Now, 
each summer, new applicants are accepted, having successfully completed the 
probationary summer, while others are withdrawn. In the fall of 1974, the total 
number of approved candidates stood at 71 : 35 in French, five in German, nine 
«n Italian, two in Russian, and 20 in Spanish. 

\rHHi\ adVanCed de § ree as ""'que, as functional, and as meaningful as the 
1 ddlebur y College Doctorate in Modern Languages must be continually under 
[^-examination to keep it current and relevant to the needs of the profession. 

. enr >ching service it has rendered to the students who have won it, and the 
stimulus it has given to the hundreds who have even attempted it, have con- 
firmed its place in the education of foreign language teachers. 



DOCTOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
DEGREES AWARDED 

I 931 1946 

Spratmn, Valaurez Burwell (Spanish) Sylvia, Esther Bertha (Spanish) 
Terhune, Mary (Spanish) 1949 

| 932 DE Madariaga, Pilar (Spanish) 

lorenz, Charlotte Marie (Spanish) Griffiths, Janet (Spanish) 

J 938 1950 

woodruff, Sara Elizabeth (French) Morange, Marion (French) 

1941 Zeigler, Wilbur Clifton (Spanish) 

Noyes. Claire Jackson (French) 1951 

PREdmore, Richard Lionel (Spanish) Felt, William Norcross f; n J) 

1942 Jackson, Frederick Harold (Italian) 

DoBB1N > M. Annette (French) 
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1953 

Figurito, Joseph (Italian) 

Golini, Philomena Claudia (Italian) 

Tirado, Moises (Spanish) 

1954 

Doherty, Joseph Charles (Russian) 
Gardiner, Jean Katherine (Spanish) 

(Posthumously) 
Hooker, Alexander Campbell, Jr. 

(Spanish) 

1955 

Hamlin, Franklin Grant (French) 
Rust, John Badcke (Spanish) 
Vinci, Joseph (Spanish) 
1956 

Raymond, Agnes Gross (French) 
Cullen, Arthur James (Spanish) 
1957 

Fabrizi, Benedetto (French) 
Sabatino, Marcello Arthur (Italian) 
1959 

Doherty, Thomas William (French) 
Hockridge, Marion Lucille (French) 
1960 

wI^ SO \ HenryFrancis kalian) 

?a LO N R w alCOl T m Skeds (French > 
a illona, Zma Joan (Italian) 

1961 

Diller, Edward (German) 
1962 

LAGcrm, Joseph Enrico (Italian) 

SS^STf^ (Spanish) 
1964 BCatriCe (Germa ") 



B "S E i^Ale Xand( 



ler 



1967 

Demers, Maria (French) 

Finco, Aldo (Italian) 

Gill, Sister Mary Rosenda (French) 

1968 

Wellman, Warren Leighton (French) 
1969 

Ball, Remington Squier (French) 
Kegler, Lucia S. (Spanish) . 
Lassaletta, Manuel Claudio (SpamsW 
Parlato, Louis Joseph (French) 
Kraemer, Sister M. Immaculata 

(French) 
1970 

Miller, Anna Maria (French) 
Miller, John Charles (Spamsn) 
Philleo, Gerald Artemus (Frencn, 
Yavener, Symond (French) 
1971 

Hennin, Francoise (French) 
Hostettler, Agnes Freudenberg 

(German) , 
Kashuba, Sister Irma Mercedes 

(French) 
Lamb, Nancy (French) b) 
Markey, William Lawrence in 

1972 

Cincotta, Vincent J. (Italian) 
Perez, Marta (Spanish) 
Rovetto, Matteo (Italian) 
Trivelli, Remo J. (Italian) 

1973 

Lehovich, Olga (French) 
Mollenhauer, Hans-Joachim 

(German) 
Mowry, Robert G. (Spanish) 
Ross, Col. James Robert (Russian) 
Serra, Anthony D. (Italian) 
Shaub, Margaret Powell (Frencru 
Teschauer, Guenther (German) 
Welsh, Klara Schmude (French) 
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Chapter 7 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 

The Graduate School of French in France, 1949- 

The Middlebury College Language Schools had to go abroad. For many 
years, they have urged their students to spend a period of residence ana si y 
m the foreign country itself, as an indispensable part of any plan to 
mastery of a foreign language, and a personal knowledge of a foreign C1V1 ™° 
and culture. The Middlebury Schools endeavor to bring the foreign coun try 
Middlebury, but they can never really replace a sojourn there. At tne u 
of World War II, travel and study abroad were resumed, and American students 
by the thousands began crossing the ocean. Veterans were permitted to use ine 
credits under the G.I. Bill to study at French universities. The f ulDn f°V\ 
made over a million dollars a year available for American graduate siuue 
to study in France. . • •n ie 

Undergraduate programs for a Junior Year Abroad were begun again, in 
best known was the Sweet Briar program, which revived the plan si an * 
the University of Delaware in 1923 Smith College and a few others a bo -minted 
junior-year programs. The University of Maryland had set up **ore'g in 
Centers in Paris and Zurich, where graduate students, usually s P ecl ™ fc 
history or political science, could earn the degree of Master of Foreign ^ y / 
taking examinations and presenting a thesis at the University of ^an - 
1948, these were the only supervised programs granting credit to Ame 
students for study abroad. American student, 

Organized guidance was desperately needed. The young ™ udered by 
arriving at a European university for a year of g raduat ^f. tU c ay ^ h in psy cholog- 
the great dissimilarity of European and American universities, d £ courses 
,cal approach and in organization the differences are most con ^ am]aar 
of instruction are offered, not as separate units, each witn hs o ^ for ^ 
tion, but usually as parts of a total program preparing u 

two or three. 

examination, often competitive, at the end of a year or per ^ fof his 
No attendance records are kept. Little guidance is S Ive " te exarn inations 
study outside of class. The program required for one or ^ inter ests. At 

does not ordinarily correspond to an American 5»« n " he fflay have been 
the end of a year, whatever official recognition of ms « J ^ of city scho ol 
able to secure is not usually recognized by A men "" " he na turally wishes to 
boards. Havine spent a year of graduate study abroad, cquivalent of the 
receive some official document which will be acccp«° wcrc sending bacK 
Master's degree. American veterans at French un ve»» u d money s.ncc J 
^Ports of frustration and a disheartening waste or um ^ qualificd , direct 
veterans Administration had no agent in rans u 
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their studies. The prospect of a similar situation confronting Fulbright grantees 
was frightening. 

In the summer of 1948, my second as Director of the Language Schools,! 
worked out the guide lines of a plan. It harked back to conversations I had had 
with Andre Morize before 1940. It was aided by my experience in France with 
the U.S. Army University at Biarritz in 1945-46. It profited by information and 
advice from Vincent Guilloton, then Director of the French School. It seemed to 
me that the Middlebury French School was specially fitted by its prestige and 
•33 years of experience to undertake a solution to the problem, at least in so 
tar as it concerned the preparation of American teachers of French. 
_ It was a unique plan, in keeping with the Middlebury character. No other 
institution had anything like it. Briefly stated, the proposal was to select a limited 
group of graduate students planning to teach French, to prepare them by a 
preliminary summer of study at the French School in Middlebury, and to send 
inem to Pans m early October. They would spend the academic year from 
on f *u June in a coordin ated and approved program of advanced instruction 
"n trench linguistics, phonetics, literature, history, institutions and culture, 
of p! C0U ?u S W ° uld be flowed in various institutes or schools of the Univers.ty 
gni<W ' * students would work under the close personal supervision and 
end tfrt, 3 rCSldent Director of Studies representing Middlebury College. At the 
bv th P p y T T ' final examinations would be administered under his direction 
burv CnuT Ch P rofessor s. The successful candidates would receive the Middle- 

diplome, S T ° f Arts de g ree > in addition t° ^ French certifiCatS " 
glomes hey might have been able to earn. 

systems tZ W3S C l early an end eavor to secure for the students the best of both 
inteEu? cI i ?l be Sub i ected to discipline and stimulus of a differen 
from S e ^ Would be expected to adapt themselves to and profit 

tCp£? J renc h methods and approaches. In the formal Icctmtt 
basis as thf pC I J Potions de textes, they would be treated on the saffi 
would be p r «S ^ ntS ' candid ^es for the licence. The final examination 
tradition At £2 <■ g ™ ^ the French professors, and follow the French 
of Middlebury ^ ■ they WOuld be sub J ect to all the regular requirement 

^ the Director o I e i° r US Master ' s de gree in French. They would be guided 
his wisdom and Zn^S™ miHar with both systems, and they could rely on 

After nr»i:_ : _ PPOrt 111 an y Problems which miahr arkf 




fnnciple at its October ' ?- 48 " The Board °* Trustees approved the p an * 
to the Carnegie rZ.^ ta 8 and authorized Dr. Stratton to make applif*" 
initial organization X No° n T 0thers for f ™ d * to cover the costs of dj 
«aat the Camegie^^her 19, President Oliver C. Carmichael nofi 
Col! ff to estabhsh a c r E °, n u had made a ^nt of $6000 to Middleburj 

DretS e ,- neXt week s were e t e v Cb ° o1 of Frenc h m France. 
^pa ra n onsforthe ^e e t busy ^ addit . on ^ g 

BonttL w SCh u°° L ° f impon 49 ' 1 made wide contacts at home and 
sente^^'^onandM nln-T Were visits to French Ambassador H«» 
1VE ° f the F«wch unSSf de ^ essi eres, French Cultural Attache, 

ln Ne w York. Both were most helpful, ff*"S 
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me many suggestions, and opening doors for me in Paris. Interviews with the staff 
of the Institute of International Education in New York, President Lawrence 
Duggan, and David Wodlinger, in charge of the Fulbright program, began a 
long period of valuable cooperation. Andre Morize, still teaching at Harvard, 
showed keen interest in the developments. . 

To translate an untried scheme into a workable program, the approval 
and cooperation of the French government and university authorities had to be 
secured. I went to Paris in January 1949 with high hopes, fortified with many 
letters of introduction, but still with a shadow of uneasiness. I was asking the 
University of Paris to do something it had never done before, to allow foreigners 
to come as a group and follow courses of instruction in several of its faculties 
and institutes without enrolling as candidates for any regular certificate or 
degree. I need not have worried, for everywhere I received the most flattering 
welcome, and complete cooperation. Louis Joxe, who had been a member ol 
the French School faculty in 1938, then Directeur General des Relations Cul- 
turelles, and his colleagues Jean Marx, Conseiller Honoraire, and Jean Balll ° u > 
Directeur du Service de l'Enseignement in that office, facilitated the needed 

contacts - , V t! A 

Appointments arranged by Marcel Abraham, Inspecteur General de 1 Edu- 
cation Nationale, enabled me to explain the plan to M. Donzelot, Directeur ae 
l'Enseignement Superieur au Ministere; to M. Sarrailh, Recteur de 1 Universiie 
de Paris; M. Cholley, Doyen de la Faculte des Lettres; and to receive their as- 
surances of approval and full support. Then began the work of implementing me 
Plan in its practical details, with Pierre Fouche, head of the Ecole de Prepara" on 
des Professeurs de Francais a l'Etranger, and of the Institut ^ p honetique mm 
^cques Chapsal, head of the Institut d'Etudes Politiques; with Marcel Auoen, 
head of the Ecole du Louvre; with Mme Francke, head of the French section 
°t the Institut Britannique; and with many others. „,, n ted 

By dint of careful explanation and some persuasion, Middlebury was ^grame 
Permission to enroll its students in the separate courses or units of instruct own 
*-foch we considered them fitted, and which we wished to require lor o 
M.A. degree. Whereas all French and foreign students are regularly requir 
enroll in an entire program at a certain institute, we received sp ec ' a r ^°™ r . 
to enroll members of the Middlebury group in such parts of a P™f r been 
responded to the individual student's need. This arrangement .had ne ^ 
made before in France, and constituted an exceptional favor, - ™ ' but 
Erector said, "we are willing to grant because we know you and Middieoury, 
*e would do it for no one else." . ■ secured during 

Many more problems had to be worked out and ™ or "~" ffices two rooms 
five weeks in Paris. After investigauon, I engaged I0r Miss Dorothy 

°n the third floor of Reid Hall, in agreement with its prew c ' h£vrcuse in the 
|fet. Reid Hall, a fine old 18th century mansion on tne m ^ ^ aIready 
Montparnassc section, is only a short walk from the born , A , though our 
( ne headquarters of the Sweet Briar, Smith, and Mar >"" % r boar d and room 
graduate students were to make their own f™"^™" 1 , Miss Sa rah Watson, 
«nder our supervision, I laid the groundwork for their a, ■ Sorbonnc, 
Directress of the Foy'er International des Etudiantes, very 
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reserved places; as did Donald King, head of the Fondation des fitats-Unis at the 
Cite Universitaire. Jean Ehrhard, formerly of the Middlebury faculty, then head 
of the Accueil aux fitudiants, or Welcoming Committee for Foreign Students, 
provided a list of selected addresses of cultured French families willing to rent 
rooms. Information was secured relative to meals in the government-subsidized 
student cafeterias. 

Official formalities and procedures were commonly the cause of great 
frustration for independent foreign students. I wished to assume them for our 
Middlebury group. M. Donzelot authorized me to enroll all our students m 
the Faculte des Lettres directly, as a graduate group, thus waiving the usually 
required equivalences of the baccalaureat and the propedeutique or post- 
graduate year. We were permitted to secure for them as a group the required 
cartes de sejour or police identity cards, a procedure which usually wasted hours 
of individual student time; and to pay their matriculation fees as a group. W ^, er . e 
able to secure the student visa in this country for all students who could send their 
passport to the Middlebury office. Working closely with the secretaries of tfc. 
various institutes, I was able to get approximate information on the work to oe 
offered in the foUowing academic year, and to estimate fees or other costs wnicn 
Middlebury would pay directly. . , 

Much of my work was done otherwise than in the official offices. In - 
cordial atmosphere of lunches and receptions offered by M. Joxe, other oHhml. 
and my many good friends in Paris, I was able to gain the needed worm™" 
clarify my own thinking, and work out the multitude of details. Most heipi, 
were the men and women who had been members of the Middlebury rren^ 
School faculty: Mme "Conny" Morize, Mme Moussu, Mile Boucoiran, M-» 
Uussane, Mme Yvonne Michel, Pierre de Lanux, Albert Farmer, Jean Guehermo, 
Louis Landre, the Gallois, the Carre, the Mayer, and many others. Their e* n 
Participation in the plan was a real joy. • 3rt 

1 M fl fl ^ n Middlebur y> I gave full speed ahead to the publicity. A P^ lim "^ 
Tn m ? Cady been sent out in December, describing the plan and its purp°£ 

court? V 949 E C ° m P lete bulletin of 20 P*g es was P™ ted ' eXpl Tt£ 
courses of instruction available, requirements and procedures for adm> ^ 

finarTci^^ 2 ^ 1 ? 15 ' social and intellectual contacts, expenses, and po^ 
rS oi^- ThlS bulletin was sent to over 13,000 names. The response** 
3 £ ying '' " volumino ^ mail came from hundreds of interested stodfl* 
timelv°ni fi Ttf y ^ hers ° f French complimenting Middlebury College on ^ 
b™me in 2?S COrres P° nd ^ce, procedures and enrollments were hand* 

aVr m * ? ffice ln Old Chapel. 
^ Fre„cf^ r ,° f 2 udies 1 a PP° inted Claude Bourcier, Dean of the Mjd^ 
absent for* a ' My res P°™bilities were too heavy to allow me to * 

operation the ZTj' ^ 1 had ful1 confidence that Bourcier could put* 
ottheEcoif^f^^.I had made. He was agrege des lettres, ff*&? 
University. He W i !i Supeneure > completely familiar with the workings of » 

« e *as Ranted Se ?r mdp f ed with Guilloton and me in the - P -S 
^Ptember. The TX^%T S J or the first se ™ster and went to Paris ffl*A 
ec ' Aen professor a l S ^ dies for the sec °"d semester was Mile Germ*" 
" M Bryn Ma *r, agregee d'anglais, and frequently a 
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of the Middlebury summer faculty since 1937. She had been m charge of a 
Bryn Mawr summer study group in Paris, and was on the > joint comminec 
supervising Fulbright Fellows in Paris for the whole year 1949-50 inese iw 
people implemented the complex details of the plan with wisdom and great sou. 

The first year's group numbered 45, 24 men and 21 women, selected irom 
among 65 formal applications. No undergraduates and no post-Mas tats s ™° e ° 
were accepted; the program was defined as a candidacy for the Mma j. e T^ 
MA degree. Every student was enrolled full-time for the year; no P^-JT? 
or one-semester enrollments were accepted. It was an excellent group, °\ n &" 
intellectual quality, strongly motivated and dependable. Nearly all had majoreu 
in French in well-known colleges. They came from 15 different states, ^P 11 
them held Fulbright grants, six had been awarded French Governmen t ben oiar- 
ships, 18 were veterans under the G.I. Bill. One had a Boston Globe Scnolarsmp, 
one a Fellowship from the American Council of Learned Societies; one « au 
army officer under orders to prepare himself to teach at West Point, uniy 
of them paid all their own expenses. f rrpen ing 

In accordance with our requirement of a preliminary summer or scree * 
and preparation at Middlebury, all but seven had already studied at Midcueou y, 
about half in 1949, the rest in previous summers. Five of those seven had. spen 
the previous year in graduate study in France; the other two gave eviaenc 
adequate preparation. The results vindicated our selection. Twenty-six C0 ™F _ 
?" requirements for the Middlebury M.A. in Paris in June; five more at i 
bur), during the summer of 1950; 31 diplomas were awarded at toe as 
Commencement. Eleven completed the degree in later summer sessions ^ B | 
Preferred to spend the summer of 1950 traveling in Europe. Only tnree 
gomg too rough. , fact0 rs- the 

The first year of operation was a success, clearly due to MU ^ 
»undness of the concept itself within its limits, the careful seleeuon ^ ^ 
«nts, the competence of the Directors of Studies, and the fu 11 coop er^ 
French authorities. Problems there were, of course, and stiu • ^ it 
Problem stems from the most significant feature of the pun, rf study 

organizes for each separate student an individual and b ^ MCe " alike; in fact, 
^apted to his own needs. No two student programs ^ °f^~ X requirements 
«»t of the 45 in 1949, not more than eight were identical. The ^ Frenc h, 
f °r the M.A. are the same for all: an advanced course m ^ s „. 
Phonetics, literature, geography or history, and general culture. ^ ^ 
•fcnts have completed p^rts of these in Middlebury ^or f^J e ia individual 
^"rses at different levels. Each student's program is ^^^a and interests, 
inference with the Director, according to his .own prepare ^ 
Nothing of this sort is possible for the independent student ^ ^ 
*> we usual practice of Americans in France, °f "L mU nication. . d 
P^ge to make French their language of habitual cornmuni , n sever* 

. Our students have special permission to se :ect P a take a course 'n P 
Ranches of the University of Paris. Thus, a student m literature at 

Ration at the Institut de Phonetique, one m i atthe ficote de r ^ 
Paculte des Lettres, a course in contemporary ^™™ stitat Bntannique- *J*> 
Uo n, and one in composition and grammar ai m 
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student may take only one or two of those courses, and instead add some work 
at the Institut d'Etudes Politiques, and attend lectures on art at the Ecole du 
Louvre. Mechanical difficulties are raised by these options; the Director has 
to arrange for special final examinations, and the payment of special fees. Final 
course grades at the end of a year are not usually given in the French system; 
they have to be requested specially, and the American equivalents established. 
More serious is the intellectual problem: our student, seeing only a portion of 
me institute's complete curriculum, often fails to comprehend the whole objec- 
tive, the context, and therefore the method. We feel that the gain outweighs the 
disadvantages, however. 



maciuvaniages, however, 
the f ^ la ! ed P roble m lies in the impersonality of the French university machine, 
shiriTT 3ny f0rm of su P ervisi on or guidance, the apparent indifference to the 
failnr t aS an mdlvldual - the indefiniteness of study or reading assignments, the 
ne™ i Pr ° Vlde the student with a check on his performance, the absence of 
ohWt; °* t Ven P rofessi onal contact between student and teacher. A major 
our group Middleb ury P^n is to remedy this situation for the members of 

univeS ing SUkabIe Hvin S £ l uarter s in P^s is a difficult matter. The official 
though w/ 82110165 ' for 311 their g°° d wi »> are able to give little real help. Al- 
so vkal sume no responsibility, the housing and feeding of our students has 
Stud eTh " T PaCt ° n the success of ^eir year abroad, that the Director of 
especiallv^n ! pend much time in a Personal search for acceptable places, 
to tekf r y oZ e Vet ° eS the ""acceptable ones. Too many of our students hav 
in the i!! w Sma11 hotels > at a cost beyond their means, or to live far ou 
the sake of th!' ,♦ rec , omme nd strongly that students live in private families** 
Another Z 31 contact s, but good places are extremely difficult to find- 

arenorn^Xno^? P -°^ m is the lack ° f librarv and stud y S P aCe " ?"£ 
de ruStf t P m ? Uted t0 USe the Bibliotheque Nationale. At the Bibhothequ. 
to get a book fro ' S i 1 im P° ssib le to find a seat; and hours are wasted tryffl= 
Cite, the Fover St3Cks - S P ecial sma " reference libraries like those at V 

F «r most student e ™ aUonal or Reid Hall are a help, but subject to limitation* 
heated, lighted anH t*? 3 des P e rate lack of good library or study spa«. 

Fr °m the firmer 11 ^ With the necessary reference books. . 
satisfactory. The S ° f view ' the first year's operation was entirJ) 

d e nt^ u J versi y u ^n f ee f $ 40 covered all academic charges for the sBj 
^ir own costs of ST** llbrarv > mu seum and examination fees. They & 
estimated that for 194 c f <n d 311(1 room ' an d any other personal expenses, we 
J* to j une) shouirbe i aStUdent ' sminimum budget for nine months, 

^gendes.F rom ? n e c b o e n 3b f 0ut $ . 1800 ' not including vacation travel and con 
SSl? m ° re tha n coS T ° f View ' the tuiti ° n fee of S400 from thef 
LettrTs to SSv°h- academic ™* * Paris > nomina ' 2 % 

Doctor of studies, at the Institut Britannique; the salary of* 

"^. operational expose ? p half - dme ^ndce; rent of the office at *f 
a ptTJ'T Paid their StS,^ ^ pubIicitv ' buUe tins, postage, and travel 
Our S m of 5250 ^S^^,* *^* a depoS u^on acceptajj 
^untsbecarneq^^^ end of August, and the balance in Decern^ 
compucated. Tuition fees for the French Governing 
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fellows were waived by the University and rebated by us. Fulbnght grantees were 
paid in francs in France and were permitted to pay Middlebury in francs, r or 
several years, we had to carry three accounts in a Paris bank— dollars, converucue 
and non-convertible francs. Students on the G.I. Bill had to wait several montAs 
for payment, often at great hardship. .. r 

This first year was a pioneering operation. Claude Bourcier and Mile uer- 
maine Bree deserve great credit for the hard work and skill with which they maae 
a success of a totally new idea. Their patience and tact with the French " mv . ers "y 
bureaucracy overcame problems that had never been created before, lneir a - 
tailed reports were most informative and valuable. Administrators, faculty mem- 
bers and students were all delighted and sometimes amazed that the plan worKeo. 

The new Director of Studies for the first semester of 1950-51 was Vincen 
Guilloton, Professor at Smith College, Director of the Middlebury trenca 
Summer School. He had participated in the evolution of the idea His tarn mamy 
with the French university system, with the Middlebury ideals, and with omened 
students, made a perfect blend. For the second semester, I appointea i 
Jeanne Boucoiran, licenciee-es-lettres, a professor in the Alhanc e Fran icais* s ac 
Paris since 1933. She had been for several years a member of the start o 
Direction Generate des Relations Culturelles; and taught at Middlebury in u 
summers of 1948 and 1949. She brought to the program three major ass 
knowledge of American students and their needs, experience as a teacrier, 
valuable contacts with government and university administrators, vvun b 
devotion and skill she directed our Graduate School every second semester w 
out interruption for 17 years, until her retirement in 1967. Her marriage in 
to France's former premier Edouard Daladier enhanced her prestige- 

Success continued strong in the second year. Excellent publicity ^ 
Praise in academic circles in this country brought us an increase in app 
and an enrollment of 56 select students. There were 34 men, 22 : womei , ^ 
veterans under the G. I. Bill, seven held Fulbright grants, three ne ^ ^ 
Government fellowships. Fifteen were experienced teachers oi rr , 
training to use French professionally as teachers, secretanes, m 
broadcasting, or international trade. . n eram and to work 

The year served to identify further the problems in the pr g America n 

toward some solutions. Perhaps the most difficult adjustme ni . their own 

students was getting used to working on their own, really 4 ^ wkh 

education. At home, they were accustomed to schools wn ere pages 

a specific topic and they were told to prepare for it oy - ^ ^ and 

m a book. Every month or so, a quiz would tell *em "ow ^ > A c0UfSe in 

remembered. French university education is the antitneb ^ Qut tQ be 

the Faculte des Lettres announced as 17th century lltera J"; e Th ; pro f ess or might 

a series of ten lectures on one act of Moliere's Amptotryj. ^ fifty books . No 

0ve no assignments at all, or might suggest a bibiio c v ^ or tw0 an 

quizzes, no check-ups, no conferences; then at the en ^ w ^ 

examination of unannounced content which seernco ^ He tcnd ed 

"tile connection with the lectures or with the «;*^ aeuC ; he procrastinated 
to sign up for too many courses because the content s ^ to[(j him wbat be 

because no one prodded him; he cried unfair v*nt 
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would be examined on; he tended to work for grades and "credits" instead* 
trying to discover what was in the French mind. Our Director of Studies w 
constantly faced with the task of initiating our students into a different educatm 
philosophy, and showing them that this was why they were in France. 

For the Director, the intricacies and inefficiences of the French system «R 
something else again. The Institut d'JEtudes Politiques opened on October 15, 
and its program was fairly precise; the Institut de Phoneuque likewise gavee 
little trouble. For the other parts of the university, it was impossible to too* 
in advance what instruction would be offered. Our Middlebury bulletin anBnj*s 
only a rash guess. As late as November 15, courses at the Faculte des LetW 
would be announced for the following day by a slip on the bulletin boari 
cancelled just as nonchalantly; classrooms and hours would be announced^ 
Uien changed, making conflicts in schedules. At the Ecole de Preparation, a Sap 
a Orientation from mid-October to mid-November helped to fill the gap, »» 
provided our students with a useful initiation into French procedures. 

rne matter of grades and credits was a peculiarly American problem *■» 
we had to solve ourselves. The French grading system uses a scale of to * 
out since many of the state examinations are a competition for places, tha»J 
no fixed "passing" grade. It is usually 10, 1 1, or 12; 13 is considered veryf** 
inis cannot be translated mathematically into the Middlebury scale of a gfi»»» 
passing grade of 80 out of 100. It was our task to ascertain the recomr^ 
passing grade in a certain institute, and establish a parallel scale of AfflJ* 
SjustaenS ° n baSiS ° f 3 fair P ercenta g e distribution, with pa*» 

for ShfLM 6 * Was the matter of semester hours of credit, 30 being req^j 
rule of\^! K CbUry M A - ^ Frenc h system has nothing corresponds *J 
«4t ST b ' ° ne Class meetin S °f an hour a week for 15 weeks coun^J 
reports for ,h OUr u a WCek of lecture > with voluminous outside reading, PJJPj* 
six creX wh? * Universitv vear of 20 weeks mav weU * ^ "^tbl 
more' At firT, w.T ■ T h ° mS dai,y of Pronunciation practice may be w«f » 
ananaWed LAu ~° pubHsh ^ number of credits for each course; th»«J 
***** deSi 6 ? k&CtOT of Studi « had to work out the credit value* # 

a **ial c^Sl^ r e tK evldent that Reid Ha » ^as too far from the Sorbose to* 
J>« »&er the" e ° E? P ' 7* StUdentS C3me f ° r apr^tments atjbe % 
10 create an esprit 1 Under way, few took the time to "stop by. I" "^ 

«* group, with an7nw 0rpS and cuItur al contacts, numerous official nieeUDp 

Ration ofiTSS* IW,Uired - Were bv the *1S 

g«l Procedu^s ^d d PfeSldent of the group Some were work-sess.onsj 
^ or col tUr 2 Announcements; some were lectures by d ^ t5 £**. 

<W^L^ P!a«s around^' £° r manv group excursions have : nj 

<hTSl.^vL a,re P Sg"l P u !" S l ' k 5 th « Hotel de Lau^un, a rehearsal * l * 
°» 3S 1" de or to Chartres, the Loire counttfj 

- ^ of maW ^ rg ^ nd y country in the spring. Students con*** 

"nong French students. There IS *° Zl 
life in a French university. We can 
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Members of the Graduate School of French in France were received at the Paris City Hall 
h October 1951, Left to right in front row: the City Hall guide, Mr. Freeman, Mrs. Free- 
man - M "" Moussu, Mme Daladier, an official, Mr. Watkins (then a student, later Director 

°f a group) 



P« avenues of approach, but strong initiative must come from the American 
««dcnt For the many frustrations, the "culture shock", and the slow adaptation 
to a totally different learning experience, we found that good health and superior 
m «Kal balance were as important as intelligence for success in the prog^ta. 
_ For the third year of the school, 1951-52, I was able, with the kind approval 
<* President Stratum, to be absent from Middlebury for the first semester ana 
* direct the school myself. I was naturally eager to see at first hand how my 

and schemes of 1949 had worked out in actual practice My mp 
["nher motivated by the fact that I had founded a Graduate Schoolof JP™ 
■ Spain, in Madrid, on the same plan, opening at the same time ' ^ w jss 
«»Ponant to inspect the operation, to support the 

Margarita de Mayo, and toassist in the solution of any problems that mign 
"*ve arisen. . trouble 

I found that the School in Paris got underway with a mum™ ^ ^ 
J" R«d ! Hafl, we were "promoted" to better ofccts on . ^fJ^J had already 
5«h the Sweet Briar group had vacated. The *oa**. ? 

terminated its graduate program. Our 42 students: 25 mcn fJVj w mi m - 
£«bnghters, 3 French Government fellows, 16 G L * ^ v£^. e . Diagnostic 
***iwaity during the first week of October for a personal conreren^^^ rc[un)csl 
^nations were given by the Ecole de ^paration suw in ^ 
tome promptly. With the help of these, individual F ro ^™" ^ Necessary re* 
*»8»ed in a second personal conference early in ^ ^ student* 

were made as the university confusion finally suaM "~" 
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went to work with a will. I was besieged by Americans who had arrived on their 
own, begging insistently to join the Middlebury group; I refused practically & 
of them. 

My predecessors, Bourcier and Guilloton and Mile Boucoiran had developed 
an excellent routine, and admirable relations with the heads of the various in- 
stitutes. Our weaker students spent much of their time at the Institut Britannupe, 
where good courses in grammar, composition, phonetics, literature and history 
were taught by skillful professors familiar with English-speaking students. Our 
more advanced students used the ficole de Preparation, especially the difficult 
programs in Litterature Contemporaine and the Cours de Perfectionnement- A 
few went to the Institut de Phonetique, but its schedule was awkward. A fe*. 
well prepared in the social sciences, attended the Institut d'fitudes Pohtiques. 
Not as many as we wished attended regularly any of the series of lectures at tK 
Faculte des Lettres. Occasionally, a student received permission to work at tn. 
Ecole du Louvre, or another branch of the University. . . . 

Schedules and financial accounts were time-consuming, and secretarial ne j 
inadequate. I found our students highly motivated and most appreciative ot a. 
that was done for them. At the final reception before I left in January, about 1 
guests from our academic and administrative community attended, £ vin § 
students an opportunity to chat with people whom a French student would nev 
m vV f ally - The semester was for me and my wife a delightful experiences 
wruch the minor problems and vexations were readily forgotten. , 

The pattern of the School in France was by this time firmly established an 
was followed for many years without major change. In order to maintain a^ 
much t continuity as possible in the administration, Mme Jeanne BoucoiM 
hnnortf t W f - he Director of Studie * every second semester through 1967. £ 
settW^, f tlCS ° f ^ging final examinations, establishing student grades 

thTS f nCml aCCOUnts with the student s and with the several ^^if Ini 
record forT' transmi "ing to me in Middlebury each July the full ^ 

For enrfc I yCar ' Were Mmied h y her wi th accuracy and promptness. 
W Frenct T'T'' in ° rder to maintain close liaison with the 
amons hs ie-,7 lu nd with me > 1 rota ted the position of Director of Swd 
the SenLlTn 5 - ^ 8aVe them an °PP°rtunity to get acquainted 
Guilloton t oo? oh abr ° ad 3nd with their summer preparation. Thus V f ; 
Claude BoLrcie r a f^- again for the first semesters of 1953-54 and 19** 
Iwentove/Snfri^y" 58 ' 1962 ' 63 ' ^66-67; Jean Boorsch in 1956-57, 
^ S?udS tSrs h t ed teaCh6rs of the Middlebury family who acted as Direct J 
HamN. Locke T^^TTi^ m * supervision were: in 1952-53 Dr. ^ 
» M-I.T.; in l5li?n r °^ he Dept of Mo^rn Languages and later Libra" J 
Universite de Paris te ^ ° rge C " Wa terston, M.A. Middlebury, Docteur J 
hcence-es-lettres, P 'h D h " at * e Brooks S^ool; in 1958-59 Marc Denkmg^ 
°* he Middlebu'ry ^^rd Professor at the Univ. of Michigan, 
Moussu, Professor » facult y since 1928; in 1959-60, Mme Leont^ 

InTotn dC Pho -tiqu e ; and at Middlebury summed 

1960-61, the fi rst se 

Ster D »rector was Prof. Luc Dariosecq of >»• 
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Holyoke College, agreg6 de *^^™£t^J%^ 
of Princeton, agrege de l'umversite, well-known cntic ana 1 pro{ James 

novels, teaching at Middlebury ™ mm *\ sm Z I 'oduct ot our program in 
Watkins of the Middlebury year-round faculty JJ^l'S.^Sty. PhS>. Cor- 
France; in 1965-66 Prof. Blanchard Rideout of Cornell University, 
nell, former student at Middlebury. c rhnn u arranged to rotate their 

Beginning in 1966 the German and S^&*o£-^ ^ ^ 
Director of Studies abroad among th ^ me X e ^ n f ; s l t ^ din g p i an of a semester 
ment, and for a full year. At the same tone the long-standi ng p ^ 
of leave every four years for the resident .deans of the J™^^ on a 
terminated. It appeared desirable to have » the Schoo m Pan a^ « 
full-year basis, instead of appointing Mme Daladier m the 
There was now adequate continuing secretarial ^P- u licenci6 

In 1967-68 therefore, Prof. Jean Vadon of the M iddleb arytea^ y, ^ 
and CAPES, became the Director of Studies. P«* Ja »« ™ of Studies 
place for the year 1968-69. Dean Claude Bourcie, : was ^J™«° tQ him the 
from 1969 to 1975. Beginning in September 1968 I " ally sin ce 

Middlebury end of the School's operation which I haa ca : y ^ publicity- 
its founding-the selection of students, correspondence r eco ^ ^ ^ 
He returned to Middlebury each summer for these am « , ^ nine 
and participate in the summer's activities; but since ; ne s r j in 

months of the year, he became Dean Emeritus of the French Summe 
1972. He retired definitively in 1975. 1950's, in the same 

Enrollments declined during the depression ot me ean * . iri France de- 
way as the summer school enrollments. Numbers m the ^cn ^ 
creased from the high of 56 in 1950-51 to 29 m , iy ^-"- year an d 

was exceptional with 53, but the figure dropped to J ^ enrollmen t 

did not climb back to 50 until 1961-62. During the i yo ^ Bourc ier was 
fluctuated between 57 and 85, with an average ot o/. , administrator to 

able to admit 99, a high point, and really too many -fora ^ $ch ls . 

handle. The number has declined since 1970, parallel w d> thdr imp l e - 

Although the major premises of the plan hav > noi quaUty and 

mentation has been adapted to the instruction ott f e °' ns the "courses" or 
the interests of the students. A conspicuous example t levd of 

series of lectures at the Faculte des Lettres ™ e f *£ edures so different 
struction at the university, but the methods and proc ^ ^ ne glected 
and so disconcerting to the American student, th tat xd , y ^ sWd nt t o 
by most of our group. At length, in 1957, we deodtedw^ ^ a 
enroll formally for atleast one series of lectures^Ve assign ^ d h j d 

or tutor who recommended specific readings on tne ^ coinpensate for the 
bi-weekly discussion sessions or explications detex order ^ fflakc thl s e x- 
uasupervised character of the French system. ^Then ^ a memoire or 
Ptrience really worth while, we required each swden ^ ^ he 
long paper, of some 30 pages, on a selected top. u s had the 

repetiteur. This paper, though not the equwalent ot ^ ^ ^ «oric 
added advantage of testing the student's ability to^ ^posinon. 
m acceptable French, following the rules 
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became an overall diagnosis of the student's profit from the year of study. 

As the enrollment increased and the quality of student preparation r«t 
our use of the various institutes shifted. The Institut Britannique had been vi- 
able in the early years for instruction in grammar and composition to Engbs.- 
speaking students, and for the less advanced courses in literature and cmua- 
tion. By 1963, such courses became less needed, as our students had aira^ 
had them. Especially after the death of our beloved Mme Moussu, who * 
popular for the work in diction, our use of the Institut Britannique deereas^ 
For students who wanted additional work in advanced composition am as ^ 
tics, we created a special course of our own, taught at Reid Hall cv , ' * 
Kohler. Fewer students went to the Institut de Phonetique, since mos . naa « ^ 
fied the requirement by a course at Middlebury. In recent years, the ^ « 
student interest has quite logically turned to the wide range of . courses ^ 
guage, literature and civilization offered at the ficole de Preparation, n o 
the Institut des Prof esseurs de Francais a l'Etranger. A course in teaching ;* 
ods is now offered at the Centre International d'Etudes Pedagogies o 
These, with the memoire at the Faculte and an occasional sortie into ^ 
ized field like the Institut d'Etudes Politiques or the Ecole du Louvre, 
the standard program. _ , seroes£ s 

I had the privilege of taking personal charge again during the firs - ^ 
of 1964-65. It was a significant period in many ways. Reid Hall naa o ^ 
to Columbia University, which planned to operate it as an ms ™ ^ 
tional center. In the reorganization, we were able to secure better otnce , y_ 
redecorated, on the third floor overlooking the garden. I bought so me 
mture and increased the equipment. Mrs. Freeman and I rented a uuj r 
ment adjoining the office. In the alterations of the building, /» ore JJJJ ^ 
were provided, a fine Salle des Fetes, a large dining room open for regu 
and the beginnings of a much needed reference library. We were able » 
a good bi-lingual secretary for full time October to June, thus relieving 
rector of much routine and paper work. . 25 ffi ea 

TW 6 51 Was lar S er than usuaL with 85 students, 60 women ana * ^ 
S T e Fulbri S ht fellows, two had French Government grants, n 
SaS F ' ansaise aw ^ds, six were sent by West Point. The French auW 

X, / C3me accust °nied to our procedure of enrolling the group en ^_ 
S Ld CS at ° ne time > secu ™8 a " the official cartes de sejour m one 

. u saving the individual students untold hours of waiting. . fficieS c%- 
of the s™ 38 n0tl V n8 that we could do, however, about the serious ine»« 
from aKSS^I the Facul * d« Lett'res, due in part to the flooc of s*d 
and in tf ^u S '- m , part to the inadequacy of competent secretarial !per# 
w «e insuffident ^ ° Usly guarded independence of the professors. Class 
classes ^^T^ Staff in ^ ^ B ? « ove ^«S« 

* ht * e . Schedule t er " T What classes w ould be taught, by whom, & 
*«r entire proW T Changed or ca ncelled, forcing our students to re^ 
a Sain in fhe^, L Wa f as dis S^ed as they were Then the chaos beg* 
rati °n of students "'v g ° f final ex ™ations from May to W>"^ 
ntS mak,n g travel plans. Grading was not done pro«P - 



over 
frustxa 
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cither; and students arriving in Middlebury for the summer session often did 
not know until mid-July whether they had passed a course. Some slight improve- 
ment has occurred since the reorganization of the university in 1969. 

The "Events of May 1968" had a minimum impact on our School in Paris. 
The student riots and the final closing of the University came when the regular 
classes had almost ended. Our students had the good sense to stay away from 
the demonstrations. Jean Vadon, our Director of Studies, arranged for our final 
examinations to be given at Reid Hall, and corrected privately by the teachers 
or repetiteurs. The final grades were received in Middlebury with no more than 
the usual delay. 

The subsequent reorganization of the University of Paris, its division into 
several Universities, and the changes in the new Facultes des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines made many problems for James Watkins in 1968-69. In the follow- 
ing two years, Claude Bourcier found the situation in the several Universites de 
Paris more clarified, and he has been able to take advantage of some new pro- 
grams. The new Unites d'Enseignement et de Recherche offer good groupings 
for work in literature, history, geography and art. One result of the reorganiza- 
tion has been the introduction of more travaux diriges or supervised studies and 
seminars in the American manner. Complaints had developed over the quality or 
instruction in the I.P.F.E., too often geared to the American undergraduate 
iwel. A reorganization there gives hope of improvement. Because of the location 
2nd distance, we have found it inadvisable as yet for our students to go to any 
of the other Universites de Paris, as for example, at Nanterre. Practically all ot 
ow instruction is still provided in Paris. Columbia University is questioning lis 
operation of Reid Hall, however; and the location of our office there is subject 
»o change. 

The financial operation of the Graduate School in France up to 1970 may 
* sported simply as returning a very considerable profit to Middlebury coi 
ege. Matriculation fees at the University were nominal, and fees at all tnein 
M« except the Britannique were reasonable. The salary °f the » sector 
Studies was very modest, theoretically on half-time in the early years ; si 
^ dealing with graduate students, but in fact devoting many ho "";f £/ $40 
f the school's activities. Our tuition fee could therefore be kept very 10 J 
w several years, and only $500 through 1963-64. In 1950-5 l.wj > 56 ^ ^ 
we income was $22,400. About $8500 went for fees m Pans, »•> and me 
Actors, $600 for rent of Reid Hall, $1500 for ^^^S'S returned 
Ration at Middlebury, $750 for secretarial help. Nearly S7UW w ^ 
to the college as profit. A small amount was tagged as a revolving loan 

students, but rarely used. but the operation 

ln Ae lean years of the mid-1 950's, less profit was maoe, ^ Dircc{ors - 
remained in the black. In 1961-62, with student l"' 1 '™ 31 * in France were 
paries were up to $5000, Reid Hall's rent W3S f «t«ooO wc still had S4000 

$9000 for 50 students; but with an income of SW* ^ ^idly. The 
gtover at the end of the year. Since then, expenses have in ^ cosls a H 

Sectors' salaries, rent, fees at the I p F e f- Cn to $700 in 1967-68 i, then a 
mounted. We increased the tuition fee to $600, then to * up> duc chiefly to 
) early increase up to $1000 in 1971-72, and « » 
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the accelerating inflation both here and in France. In 1969-70, with 99 students 
paying $800 each, the income of $79,200 still left a generous profit for the 
college. 

But an educational program must not be judged by the amount of money it 
makes or loses. The Middlebury Graduate School of French in France ha 
brought enormous prestige to the College, and added a new dimension to the 
preparation of teachers of French. 



International Institute for Girls in Spain, at Miguel Angel 8, Madrid. HeadqWtm 
ie Middlebury Graduate School of Spanish in Spain 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 



The Graduate School of Spanish in Spain, 1951 — 

The plan was clear, it worked, and by 1951 it was ready to create another 
Middlebury Graduate School Abroad. The Spanish School was the next largest 
of the Language Schools, and the most likely to support such an initiative, we 
had to be cautious, for the summer enrollments were trending downward, as 
early as the summer of 1949, before the School in France had actually started, 
Dr. Angel del Rio, then Director of the Spanish School, and Dean Samuel Guar- 
naccia had shown strong interest in the possibility of a school in Spam, wun 
President Stratum's approval, we continued discussions during the mat ": 

Another interested person was Edward Larocque Tinker, to whom Mia<"e- 
bory had given an honorary degree in June. A lawyer, author of booKs o 
Argentina and Louisiana, he had cordial relations with officials in Spain an 
was planning a visit there. In March 1950, Dr. Stratton, Dr. del Rio ana i m 
with him in New York to consider how he could help us. Later we P rovi " 
him with letters in Spanish addressed to the Minister of National ^f 10 ™. ia 
«hc Director General of University Instruction, explaining the project : an 
operation in France. During the month of May, Mr. Tinker saw those men iau 
other officials and secured their approval of the idea in principle, ws r> 
applied helpful guidance for our planning. circulated a 

To ascertain the interest and preferences of our s « den % ' 
Vestionnaire in the Spanish School in the summer of 195U. iwc ^ 
""Heated a definite interest in a School in Spain for the « cade ^JrL hearty 
M for the following year. With this encouragement, ana wun d 
wpport of del Rio and Guarnaccia, I submitted to Pres. Stratton ™* ™ t of a 
« Trustees on October 10, 1950 a letter recommending the ; esiau 
Middlebury College Graduate School of Spanish in SpM- 1 " ol wcre ready to 
^^ess of the School in France, and stated my belief fo]lowin g 
Jjkrtake a similar project in Spain, with the same objectives * 
«* same principles of operation. . Amc rican student in 

The possibUities of advanced study for an ^^Y^p * There was no 
^Pain, I pointed out, were even less satisfactory than in • Janguage and 

"ft* and clearly defined program of graduate study m »p Amcricans had 
<*ta»re for Americans in Spain. The long period during wtuch ^ ^ ^ 

studying in Spain had broken all continuity wi h t^jwj^ the Urnve^ 
*** the Spanish Civil War. Good courses of y^^SSH stents *d *J 
° f Madrid and in some provincial universities, bu Am ^ ^ final 
Where to find them nor how to secure P"?**^ courses. T*? 1 *^ 
^animations were given nor certificates granted for home with n«n- 

** limited to the status of an unrecognized auditor, 



ing to show for his effort. Our program in France had overcome these difficulties, 
and I felt that the idea could be applied successfully to Spain. 

The Trustees gave their approval. Application was made to the Carnegie 
Corporation for another grant to cover the initial expenses. Angel del Rio was 
asked to go to Spain to make the detailed academic arrangements as I had done 
in France, since my Spanish was not of diplomatic quality. Confident planning 
went ahead during the autumn. A proposed balanced budget of $8000 was 
drawn up, on the basis of a projected enrollment of 20 students. A preliminary 
announcement was published in December 1950, describing the plan and the 
tentative program. Its 3000 copies were sent to all Spanish School alumni and 
distributed widely by mail and at teachers' meetings during the Christmas recess. 

We were disappointed to learn in November that the Carnegie Corporation 
had not approved our application. Vice President John W. Gardner wrote a 
courteous letter explaining their reason. The corporation had been interested in 
supporting the French project primarily as a demonstration of a new and un- 
tried potentially useful arrangement for the training of language teachers. Since 
this demonstration had proven successful, their objective had been achieved, 
the primary interest of the corporation was not in languages and litera- 
tures. On the other hand, it was strongly interested in area studies, particularly 
tnose areas like Latin America where the interest of the United States was 
neavily involved. Dr. Gardner urged that we consider locating our graduate 
school somewhere in Latin America, in order to strengthen the role of language 
leacners m the increasing public and academic concern with Latin America. 

Dr. Gardner's point of view and the tempting implication of possible sup- 
port were carefully discussed. We reasoned that Middlebury's main objective 
SLt? tnui \ teacher s of Spanish, exceptionally well prepared in the language, 
adantoH / CUltUre ° f the whole Spanish-speaking world. Spain was better 
reT s °r purposes than an y on e of the Latin American countries. Jh. 
man, t. M mi ^ Calendar in South America, except Colombia, runs from Feb- 
vea7sn P nT- Ve astride of two academic years for an American teacher. A 
cellent know? h Uni Y ersit y ™ Peru or Chile would undoubtedly impart an e. - 
sureUatTw n ° f 0,6 literature and cultu ^ of Peru or Chile, but we felt i£ 
speakin \thZ if* ° Ur Students a broad knowledge of all areas of Spanish 
of the Latin a H - St0Iy > Iaw and som e other subject? were well taught m »<* 
even literate 7^™% universiti es, but subjects like grammar, phonetics « 
from September l0^ f g T tO modern methods - varf ed in quality. Subsequently, 
universities on to L January 1963, I visited many of the South American 

Education. I venflT^ , project s P°nsored by the Institute of International 
American universal fact that ' with a few notable exceptions, the Sou* 
dosed and i nfl 2f t Pr " ented diffi eult problems: the various faculties war 
facilities were inadLl meds of American students; libraries and stud) 
E wope; political interfE? professor -student relations were as distant as u 
fc We thanked the cSf^ ^ d Strikes were generally worse than in Euro!*- 
hope that some time bX?, Cor P orati °n for its suggestion, and expressed 
Amen Ca . For the p r S ent t * - ^ co ™ d ™ * 8™duate school in La* 

V support. Mr. Redfield Proctor, former chairman « 
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Middlebury's Board of Trustees, was my friend in need. Ear y in D cember ; he 
sent me a check for $1500, which defrayed the expenses of Dr. del Rio, who 
flew to Madrid on January 12, 1951. Europe was m the throes of a redwar 
scare at that time, due to the outbreak of war in Korea, and ™ J^^J* 
cancel the whole matter on a moment's notice. Dr. del Rio ^P^*!*? 
sion, however. In three weeks of skillful diplomatic effort he 
sion from the government and university authorities to establish our School m 
Spain as nearly as possible along the lines of the School in ™ ce ; A1 „ 7ar 
Senor Sedo of the Cultural Relations office and Don Oiyetanc , Akazar 
Director General of University Instruction, opened the way to the Umversrty 
of Madrid. There, the Rector, Don Pedro Lain Entralgo; the > Dear Don * ran 
Cisco Sanchez Canton; and the Secretary of the Faculty of P^^ h y S™^,. 
ters, Don Manuel Fernandez-Galiano, were very helpful. At the Inst tut ^de 
Cuitura Hispanica, Don Alfredo Sanchez-Bella and his colle f^" 1 ™ 
the project and promised cooperation. Four grants of room and board were se 
cured for men in one of the University Residencias or dormitories an f^utW 
women in another Residencia. The Cultural Relations office gave four aw 
tional fellowships covering room and board for nine months, lemauv b 
ments were made with key professors. In Washington courtesy calls had 1 also 
been made on the Spanish Ambassador, Don Jose de Lequenca, and on 
Manuel Canal, the Cultural Relations Officer. f re 

Dr. del Rio and I were acutely aware that these relationships were ^ more 
delicate than the corresponding ones in France. On one hand, me ' ™V 
preliminary task was to create, after a dozen years of se .para M 
of cooperation and good will. Dr. del Rib's tact d,d ^^J^J^ 
the same time, he realized the necessity of keeping Middlebury s r ^ 
strictly within academic limits. The political regime m Spam wa ^ ^ fa _ 
control of the university, the appointment of its professors, * da ^ con . 
struction offered. It tended to use to its own advantage tor p y ^ hool w hich 
tacts with foreign institutions. The Middlebury Spanish Summe r ac^ 
had been a refuge for many Spanish men of letters exiieo loy rf Madrid, 

ment, could not now appear to endorse its policies at uie u mment officials 
Dr. del Rio had made this clear in refraining from mvuu nj, » ^ ^ cord j a 1ity te- 
as lecturers at Middlebury. We now had to walk then acac iemic pro- 
ward the authorities and independence in the operation o ^ 

Dr. del Rio's successful trip furnished the basis for J^^St ^Director 
summer of 1951. Miss Margarita de Mayo accepted me chainnan c f the 
of Studies for the academic year 1951-52. *™ t "£ t d * f ro m Middlebury 
Spanish Dept. at Vassar College, she had her Master * t^jy familiar w.th 
in 1927, and had taueht here many times since w • ^ experienced ad- 
Madrid, Middlebury and its students, alert, ene geuc ^ ^ ^ shc cam c 
ministrator, she was an ideal director for the nrsi > ^ d £he studcn ts. snc 
to Middlebury for two weeks in July for ™ ee »"f J^ e „ts for our office an 
then flew to Madrid where she completed fj^ n d in the dry. Tr j jomt 
the living quarters of our students m the Colegws fc ,n Spam »as 

Bulletin of the Graduate Schools of French in France 
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published in May. Its cover had pictures of Mead Chapel, the Pantheon in 
Paris, and the court of the University of Salamanca, since it had been intended 
that the School would go there for the second semester. 

The office and meeting place of the School was located in the building of 
the International Institute for Girls in Spain (I.I.G.S.), at Miguel Angel 8, Miss 
Mary Sweeney, Secretary. Situated in a nice residential section of Madrid, and 
long known as a center for American students, this fine edifice provided offices, 
classrooms, and a meeting hall for the Middlebury and other groups, and con- 
tact with the intellectual and social life of Madrid. 

The first of October 1951 found the pioneer group of the Middlebury Grad- 
uate School of Spanish in Spain composed of 21 students, seven men and 14 
women. They came from 17 different colleges. By exception, since there was at 
that time no Junior Year group in Spain, three Middlebury College juniors were 
accepted, and two junior girls from Barnard College. Mrs. del Rio was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Barnard and one of the girls was her daughter. Three post- 
Masters students were also associated with the group, counting the year towar 
the Middlebury Doctorate in Modern Languages. Since the group was small. 
Miss de Mayo was able to supervise their special individual study. Five ot tn 
men were using their G.I. entitlement. Eight students held one-semester scholar- 
ships from the Ministry of Cultural Relations. Eight students lived in 
Colegios, the rest in private homes or boarding houses secured by Miss de Maj • 
It was a heterogeneous group, with ages ranging from 18 to 64, but Miss - 
Mayo reported that the undergraduates gave less trouble and had fewer proo- 
lems than the older ones, and the women less than the men. _ 

Our students were granted the unusual privilege of visiting classes in Oc . t0D 
before enrolling, in order to ascertain their level of preparation and their m - 
ests. The choice of professors presented a sensitive problem. The Spanish u 
versity professor has complete unchallenged authority over his class. Cert f\ 
™? Processors at Madrid were outspoken in their dislike of American stuaen ■ 
Miss de Mayo discreedy advised students to select courses in which the cooper 
tion of the professor was assured. In this way, and with the help of urbane 
Sanchez Canton, serious conflicts were avoided. On the other hand, the prepaw 
uon of our students was not generally adequate for Professor Lapesa's exceuen 
a n7L° n the History of the S P anis " Language; only three attended " regular 
mtttT ^ e the final lamination. Few of our students were adequattj 
Ser, th xf a r dvanced courses J n Spanish history and art. The most popular 
SetL Professors Bousofio, Rumeu, Alcazar, Morales-Oliver, and TeJ 

and Le«ers° Ur ™ K enr ° Ued ' m 13 courses in the FaCulty ° f ? 

to aSenrAJ" ^ 5015 Who S ave the chie * ^"rses in Spanish Literature refused 
graX wT* an StUdentS - ^ section ot Courses for Foreigners was not .t 
curriculum Tt Z° C ° UrSCS in com P°sition or phonetics appeared in the univers 
LiteraZr^o s S t neCCSSar y for us - therefore, to create a course in Span^ 
given at Nfirad aS*^ coin P osit i°n, and a course in phonetics. They » J 
antral office" and to r.,' brought nearl y all the students regularly to tn 
Paris, where student, ™ C ° ntact with the Director. Unlike our program » 
ntS Were sca "ered among several different branches of th- 
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university, our students in Madrid had all their courses either at the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, or at Miguel Angel 8. They were not qualified to enroll 
in the Faculty of Political Sciences. Since no attendance was taken at the uni- 
versity, some laxness developed in class attendance, especially around the Christ- 
mas, Easter, and other vacations. . , 

Social and cultural contacts were rich. Miss de Mayo organized several 
gatherings in the lounge at Miguel Angel 8, and invited personalities from ttie 
Department of Education, the faculty, and the American Embassy. Another 
center of activity was the Ateneo, where series of lectures and concerts were 
held, and its fine library was a convenient place to study. The membership tee 
was paid for all Middlebury students who desired. Organized visits were made 
to the Prado and other museums, to the theatres, to the Palacio Real; and ex- 
cursions to El Escorial, Toledo, Segovia, and other cities of historic interest. 
Many of these trips were made under the direction of Don Enrique La rxxtsaxe, 
professor of fine arts at the University. He made a valuable contribution to tne 
success of the program. , .. „ 

With 21 students, the budget of the School in Spain balanced easily, witn a 
little margin. The salary of the Director of Studies was $3000; rent at Miguel 
Angel 8 was $400; tuition fees at the University amounted to less than WW 
the extra courses to less than $700; memberships and other fees in Madrid, anu 
operational expense to about $1000. All bulletins, publicity, : se "etanai a 
operations costs in Middlebury brought the total to a little over $7UW, compa 
to the income of $8400. T watc hed 

Directing our School in France for the first semester of that year, i w 
the opening of the School in Spain from the closer vantage point ol 
the French program had begun to steady down to a routine, on Wovemo ^ 
•Mrs. Freeman and I drove to Madrid, and spent five busy days with Mg c. 
Mayo and the group. I was happy to pay courtesy call s on i »everal °ffi arts, 
specially the Rector and the Dean of the Faculty, to th ank n 
cellent cooperation, also on Dr. Earle Titus, Cultural Attache at 
Embassy, whose assistance in several crucial problems had oeen i ^ ^ 

This was an opportune moment, for a serious problem naa • 
oeen planned from the beginning that the School would go in tne s Secretary 
ter to the University of Salamanca. Dr. Manuel Garcia-BIanco professor at 
and distinguished Professor of that university, had been vism g summer of 
Middlebury several times beginning in 1932, and ™* e ™. 11 L eis nee ds. The 
951. He therefore knew well the Middlebury student and i m ^ ^ 
University of Salamanca had initiated a special secona-sra ^ ^ qualUy 
t'tled Curso Superior de Filologi'a Hispanica, whose con ten - ority of our 
w «e particularly adapted to the Middlebury cumculum . i ^ ^ 
students, however, had decided that they Purred ;° 2J ds am ong Spanish 
*we finally adjusted to their courses; they had ma* si ^ was less cu |- 
P^ople; they feared a new orientation; they had heard 1 d t0 be a prob- 
|wal activity in Salamanca; housing for women students pf Garda _ Blan co was 
We listened to their pleas; consulted Dr. del wo ^ ^ ^ group stay 
!«ost understanding and reasonable. At length, we dec ^ spcnt the 

«> Madrid. One student did go to Salamanca alter 
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second semester there in later years. 

We endeavored to persuade Miss de Mayo to stay for another year, but she 
regretfully decided that she must return to her place at Vassar. We were then 
happy to appoint Dean Samuel Guarnaccia as Director of Studies for the firs! 
semester of 1952-53. He was eager to go to Spain again; and had been handling 
all the applications and records for the School in Spain. Middlebury A.B. and 
M.A., he had taught here since 1940, interrupted only by service in the U.S. 
Navy; and was then Chairman of the Spanish Department. Miss de Mayo was 
able to meet him in Madrid and introduce him to the university authorities. 
Financial red tape at the bank in Madrid was finally straightened out. 

The enrollment in the second year numbered 17:13 men and four women. 
Seven of the students were supported by the G.I. Bill; six had one-semester 
scholarships from the Spanish Government covering board and room. Smith 
College began its Junior Year in Madrid, so by mutual agreement we took n? 
more junior women; they recommended graduate students to us. We cooperated 
in the use of the facilities of Miguel Angel 8. Since they took no men, we toot 
two Middlebury sophomore men, majors in Spanish and highly qualified. 

The lack of good courses in literature and culture by cooperative professors 
at the University led us to engage Professor Carlos Bousono to give a new course 
called Introduction to Spain. Against a background of thorough information on 
tne geography, history and government of Spain, it gave an interpretation c. 
apamsh thought and literature, especially needed by American students. P»ks- 
sor Bousono was one of the most able and popular professors at the Universit). 
st«l C ? UrSe Was finan ced by Middlebury; it accepted a few Spanish-speak^.- 
SaSf T Slde ° f ° ur S rou P; was g^en at first at Miguel Angel 8, and latf 

ansierred to the University itself. It served a real need for several years. 
Bustarnf , US l Ul ° OUrses were those ^^n by Professors Mel6n, Tamayo, an- 
th?Sn ^ Ur better studen * took one of the courses from the program* 
Loner rT 3 Estud i°s Hispanicos, taught by Professors Bousono, Oaten- 
cSS^Tn - nd Pita - 1116 ^^lized Cursos Monograficos offered a pop*J 
Miguel AnST?- C ° UrSes in imposition and phonetics were organized ^ 
SefraS R 'V" own stude nts, by Senorita Isabel Garcia Lorca ^ 

Since Dp n 6 Mene ndez Pidal. 1Q „ 
Professor Mmnri ff"^* had to return to Middlebury in February 
^xico, ChaiZl J C u a ' DoCtor of Le «ers from the National Un.vers.t) 
of Studies foX thC , Spanish De Pt- at Bryn Mawr, was appointed D.re«J 
a^o directed the \t^° semester, and for the first semester of 1953-54. n- 
and internationS om^lu tW ° Middlebury D.M.L. candidates. The economy 

in SpaS f inc re ° a 0k H had begUn to im P r °ve; good publicity helped; and 
"nder the gTbTfo?^ 3 °> 17 m en and 13 women. Eight of them 
B- Rust of Sweet Briar SV^ 01 " 1 fmester, the Director was Professor Jo* 
U -S- Cultural Cen ter?Tn ^ f *° m Mid dlebury, for five years Director of the 

°y the end of th tu- utn America. 
tzt™ f ai% the situation of the School in Spain had becoj 

^tESJ,^ Problems were about the same as u 

0b,ectlves ' the car e f u r s S? hS ay in th e basic concept, in the limitation^ 
Election of the students, and the close personal suptf- 
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vision by an experienced resident Director of Studies. In Madrid, the cohesion 
of the group was aided by having the office and class center at Miguel Angel 8, 
since all students took at least one course there. 

The problems of adaptation were somewhat more difficult than in France. 
The university system was even more rigid, and less flexible to the needs of 
American students, and to our M.A. requirements. While we received good 
cooperation from the government and university authorities, the professors 
were, with some notable exceptions, less cooperative, more impersonal, and less 
interested in their students. As a result, our students, generally poorly prepared 
for the academic demands of the Spanish system, and not accustomed to work- 
ing so exclusively on their own, had much difficulty in adapting, and needed 
much guidance. They found it hard to get acquainted with Spanish people, 
especially with young people. Few lived with private families; most of those not 
in the residencias lived in boarding houses, often with other foreigners. The 
"culture shock" was therefore rather severe; but by the end of the year, with the 
help of our Director, they usually succeeded in becoming acclimated, and found 
the year instructive and valuable in many ways. 

The pattern was now set, and varied little for the next decade. There were 
few changes in professors and courses at the university; our students identined 
the successful ones from year to year. The size of the Middlebury group fluctu- 
ated more than we expected. The low point was 27 in 1955-56. The next year, 
an unexplained contingent of 21 veterans raised the enrollment to 43. It vanea 
between 29 and 41 in the following five years. Tuition still remained at sow. 
Since the expense was nearly the same each year, the university fees being pro- 
portionately very small, we balanced the budget easily with 30 students, anu 
showed a sizeable profit with 40. , nc . . _ was 

The Directors of Studies form a distinguished roster. In 1954-55, sne w 
Mrs. Catherine Centeno, widow of the former Director Juan Centeno; an 
M.A. Middlebury, Lecturer in Spanish at the college, and connected with , tne 
Spanish School since 1929. She was succeeded by another long-time j w 
^cher of Spanish at Middlebury, Miss Rose E. Martin, ^.A. MicWleDury, 
member of the winter faculty since 1928, and frequently a _member ot n 
y staff. Richard L. Predmore was the Director in 1956-57. He : won 
dlebury D.M.L. in 1941, was Professor of Spanish *t Duke Univei ™ty. 
Guarnaccia and Dr. del Rio shared the year 1957-58, bnnpng up to a ^ ^ ^ 
Personal contact with the school. Dr. Manuel Alvarez Morales, rr ^ 
Univ. of Oriente, and member of the Spanish summer faculty 
'owed them. . • jn keeping 

. For the year 1959-60, we had appointed Miss Rose Mf™\*^ r ' om Middle- 
*«h her wish to spend in Spain her last year before her retire m ^ ^ in 
bury College. God ruled otherwise, for she died suddenly on Ustariz 
{he midst of her preparations for departure. Miss Man ^ ^ g^. 
kmdly agreed to replace her. Licenciado from the univ. ^ mcm bcr of the 
6M1 taught at Middlebury from 1951 to 1955^ andhaa ^ of Mich j ga n 
^mmer faculty since 1952. Dr. Lawrence B. Kiddie ° ^ of Dukc Univer- 
se next; and in 1961-62, the Director was Dr. wesi 
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Little by little we grew aware that the courses at the University of Madrid 
were becoming less and less satisfactory. The students complained that besides 
the usual European impersonality, many of the professors were not reliable, and 
were not doing their job. Courses would begin weeks or months late, classes 
were cancelled without warning, subject matter was changed, examinations did 
not correspond to the instruction; grading was whimsical and erratic. Our Direc- 
tors of Studies had their problems too. No dependable curriculum or schedule 
of courses was available at the beginning of the year. Courses were cancelled 
when the professor decided to go on leave. Final examinations were not given 
as arranged; final grades could not be secured until long afterward. 

Perhaps worst of all, we were greatly handicapped by political difficulties. 
We could not secure instruction from recognized authorities in certain fields 
because they were politically "non grata" to the administration. In February 
iy56, a group of Falangestas, not university students, invaded Miguel Angel 8, 
and proceeded to wreck the place, beginning with the basement lounge, where 
tftey broke glass, smashed furniture and tore out plumbing fixtures. They were 
arrested; but later there were street clashes and riots at the University, which 
was then closed for a period. The majority of the university students were no, 
siding with the official falangist student syndicate. Continuing disturbances c. 
this sort distracted the attention of the professors and disrupted studies. 

As an experiment, for the year 1962-63, we reduced drastically the number 
ot university courses which we recommended for regular enrollment. Profess* 
«ousono s two courses previously given at the University were brought bac^ 
Miguel Angel 8. Our students were instructed to take at least half of then wort- 
especially the literature courses, in our own headquarters. Dean Guarnaccrt 

* in charge of the group during the first semester and watched results. 
I took 6 * Xpenm ? nt was so clearly the answer to the problem, that in 1963-0- 
connect nn ?u'l e Step of withdrawing our School entirely from any oSic- 

Center £ M ^ ™d of Offering all necessary instruction a o 

teachers not l^ 1 8. We engaged university professors, and also othJ 

dSy P ° h l™ ]ly acce P ta We to the University, and paid their salon* 
schedules of • Were thus in complete control of the content, quality, aj 
a <*on studt^ .! DStruction > freed from any interference by administr^ 

the few ro ^ eS ' ? d ° sin S of the University. We naturally had to ^ 
students were «T "* Resi dencias, and the government scholarships, 

Aey wished an d l ° 3Udk IeCtUreS at the Universit y> and M Th - 

the Rector a L fees " There was no break in our cordial relatj^ 

make sure that om 3 c t t he , Dean - 1 believe they understood that we simply had '<> 
ments for the Mi ^, S ' Udent * rec eived instruction corresponding to our reou^ 

Our curriculum Master ' s degree. 
^ ri «of courses J« enriched. In the next two years we arranged a 
l 8ed to complete th e r e n mained quite stable for the next decade. Students 
?o m ^- Middl ^ury TSr e 7 entS in S ramma r and phonetics during the s*J 
PidT7 ,0nwi *£bdGL W r° did not reach the r cq« ired competence t^ 
MtL"hn, am ° ra Vicente ZZ ° r oraI expression with Elisa de MenendJ 
torphobgy and SynL^f.^ ^ish Language; Fernandez Ramirez tatfj 
lQ llter atu re) Bousofio gave his famous Analyse <* 
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Poetry; Alberto Sanchez lectured on Quijote; Alonso Zamora on Lope de Vega; 
Julian Marias on the 18th Century and Romanticism; Sanchez Barba on Ibero- 
America; Jose Luis Cano on Contemporary Poetry; Carmen Bravo-Villasante 
on Galdos; Gonzalo Menendez Pidal on Medieval Literature. In general culture, 
Bousono continued his Introduction to Spain; Teran gave History and Geog- 
raphy; La Fuente Ferrari gave an Introduction to Spanish Art. With a few 
variations, this excellent curriculum was still the basic pattern in 1970-71. 

Dr. Joaquin Gimeno of California-Riverside, member of the Middlebury 
summer faculty since 1956, directed the school in the second semester of 1962- 
63 and the first semester of 1963-64, followed by Dr. Francisco Garcia Lorca, 
then Director of our Spanish School. Their wisdom and experience aided greatly 
in establishing the new curriculum. Director of Studies for 1964-65 was Luke 
Nolfi of the Brighton-Rochester N.Y. Schools; M.A. Middlebury; and in charge 
of courses in methods of teaching at our Spanish School since 1954. 

In the first semester of 1964-65, I personally directed the School in Pans, 
and took advantage of the chance to visit again the School in Madrid as well as 
those in Mainz and Florence, recently begun. Mrs. Freeman and I flew to 
Madrid in January 1965 and spent a week familiarizing ourselves with all as- 
pects of the school's activity. Meetings with faculty members and students en- 
abled me to help Professor Nolfi find answers to various questions that had 
arisen— course requirements, transfer of credits, Spanish contacts job place- 
ment. The atmosphere in the group was excellent. I was struck by the rapid in- 
crease in American study programs: New York University with 170 hetero- 
geneous undergraduates and graduates; the large Vanderbilt and ^litornia 
Programs; new small and better selected groups from Mary Baldwin and aimm. 
I had pleasant meetings with the heads of all these groups. wfitnto 
j Particularly useful were three meetings with Dr. Ramon Bela of the 
de Cultura Hispanica. Dynamic and charming, he made it clear that he wisn 
to bring Middlebury back into the fold at the University, along with «ew ' 
University and Vanderbilt. Their contracts gave the University the nwnopo y 
°f providing all instruction, offices, classrooms, at $350 per student In air 
and smiling conversation, I explained that Middlebury could . dy 

f arrangement, partly because of our agreement with the l-^- s -' ^ses, 
because we had lost confidence in the University's ability to keep iu, v ^ 
after several years' trial. If my reasons needed further demonstration, ^ ^ 
strike closed the University in March for a long time, maKing • 
>anderbilt quite unhappy. crhools the Schools 

Parallel to the increasing enrollments in our summer s « ' jn Madf jd 
Abroad showed even greater proportionate gains, and tne , 967 _ 6 g, and 
o f ten led the list. In 1963-64 it had 71 students rising to JHM ^ .„ 
t0 its high point of 83 in 1968-69; larger in all three years ^ soffle . 

P^'s. The wave of veterans had passed; women p utn "?J? r West Point often 
tones twice as many. Occasionally we had a F" 1 *"^' Amount of loan funds 
*« us two or three men. The N.D.E.A. provided a smaH > ^ fent a . 

Our new independence from the University ° f since wc vvcre using 
Miguel Angel 8 increased drastically, to $4100 «oj£°^ at current academic 
many m0 re classrooms. We were hiring our own pi 
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rates, rather than paying nominal fees to the University. More and better pre- 
pared students expected a more diversified curriculum. We increased our offer- 
ings to fifteen courses each semester. We engaged the highest possible quality 
of instruction, and we had to pay for it. Living costs increased rapidly in Spain, 
more than 30% in four years. Some of our teachers were unhappy that we did 
conn 11 " 6356 thdr salaries more than we did. Our tuition went to $700, then to 
3>900 in 1970-71; but it still did no more than balance our operating budget. 

For our Directors of Studies we were fortunate to be able to call on people 
familiar with Middlebury and even with the School in Madrid: Dr. Manuel Al- 
varez Morales for 1965-66; Dr. Rafael Osuna of the Middlebury Spanish De- 
foS^n f ° r 1966 " 67 : Mrs - Catherine Centeno for 1968-69; Luke Nolfi for 
1*69-70. Dean Guarnaccia returned to Madrid for the year 1967-68, just pnor 
to lus resignation as Dean of the Spanish School. He had carried the full detail 
ot the administration of the School in Spain since its beginning in 1951. His 
expendable and efficient cooperation were of great value to me. We had con- 
tinuing reason to be glad we were entirely independent of the University. Every 
year, especially in 1968-69, there were strikes and political disturbances at the 
university; instruction was largely disrupted, and it was closed for long periods, 
ine experience, wisdom and tact of our directors kept our School on an even 
eei and gave our students an enlightening and satisfying year. 

aome problems remained. Some of our professors still retained much of the 
Wicat Spanish attitude of independence toward their courses and their students. 
staSL* t t0 ° much abse nteeism, encouraging a similar laxness among the 
bariT « n ' term P a P ers and wri tten exercises were either not handed 

evident r?u etUrned without correction or comment, giving the student no 
were som S ^ had been read > and "° help in improving his work. Lecture 
from eve^n me ^° nly 3 re P etition of th e professor's book. We were not getting 
which ieX a- P ersonal availability to students for correction and guidance 
bury wlr e far , m . an American program. The final grades returned to Middle- 
to £ve IUgh> a verv lar 8 e Percentage of A's. Spanish professors tended 
student w?o" * g °° d grade merel y "for effort", and were loath to flunk 
scholarly in class re gularly. Our professors were without exception 
how we wanted T nning ' but we did have difficulty in teaching some of theo 

New aS?- t Ur &m P lau 8ht. 
M. Peel to S t o S^ 0min8 ° n the scene - * March 1970, I asked Dr. Reg* 
office, fmances~anH , m May « t0 stud y th e whole situation-faculty, courses, 
New ly appointed A L • rec ° mme nd a thorough overhauling of the program- 
lent experience at yITT Professor at Middlebury after his Ph.D. and excei- 
WO. Under the authnV^ W ?t named Dean ot the Spanish Summer School m 
f ° rth between UiSS ° f , Director Andre Paquette, he shuttled back and 
^occasion rep 1^"? and Madrid during the year 1970-71, assisted and 
^ecuuve Secret of by hf , M ' ss No " Wright, A.B., M.A. Middlebury, the 
handUng „ ea iivlZ ° f the Spanish School n r p ' r. „ wrt and forthngl 



^retary of th» c - 3 w "gnt, A.B., M.A. Midaieouij, r - 
hZhP ^y^ProvS a ST h Scho ° l Dr - expert and forthn^ 

Fo"^ ^ itio n a D r e tn dehc t ate situation > and gave him rich experience 
a^^^taS^'^^^M^ebui/Language Schools. 
* m S P^ is by fa?th e l P t r ° blems ' the Middlebury Graduate School of 
0es t program for Americans in Spain. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 



The Graduate School of German in Germany, 1959 - 

Dr. Werner Neuse and Dr. Salvatore Castiglione watched the success of the 
Schools in France and Spain with keen interest and understandable envy, wne 
could we start schools on the same plan in Germany and Italy? P° mt j ^ a ~ 
tions became serious conversations, especially in the summer of 1956. l w 
eager as they to expand our role abroad, but 1 explained that I was waiun S 
be satisfied on three points: a sufficient student enrollment in the summer s c 
to support a viable group abroad; enough qualified teachers familiar witn i 
dlebury to direct the group; and funds to defray the initial cost of estaDiisnms 
school abroad. , , . to „ Ap j 

The early 1950's had not seemed propitious. Only 42 students ^d attendea 
the German School in 1953, as the military and economic crises weighed on 
world. But the trend was upward, and enrollments increased— to ou m , 
79 in 1956, and swelled to 106 in 1957. This strong showing, and the growi^ 
national interest in modern languages, stimulated by the b.ur. . 
N ;-D.E.A., justified constructive planning. Questionnaires were d ™ ul 

German School in the summers of 1956 and 1957; each 
dozen students indicated positive interest. Other inquiries showea ™ & 
were enough qualified members of our summer faculty in teres ted I in a ■ ^ 
*hool in Germany. Our chances of getting a grant for the , m "' f ely ^ 
fmed slim, but I felt that a modest sum for this purpose could legitim 
*awn from the considerable profits of the Schools Abroad. had been 

Contacts between our German School and officials in oen ^ beCOffliDg 
expanding rapidly; the reputation and significance of our *m»> 1955 . 5 6; 
^tter known. Dr. Neuse had spent his semester's leave m ° erm ^f rector of the 
2nd had established good relations with Dr. Trutscnier, u Qther ad _ 

Cultural Division of the German Foreign Office m Bonn, J an q{ ^ 

"J'nistrators. Dr. Gerhard Storz, Vice President of the Langu ^ Professor 
German Academy for Language and Literature, b e ^ e °" Pro f e ssor were 
a .1956. From then on, the traveling expenses of our V«m ? ^ ^ ns$Q . 
^ by the German Government. Dr. Storz was most ^ d 

totions. Dr. Neuse's work at Middlebury was officially . ^°f the Goethe Medal 
?* the Merit Cross First Class of the Federal Republic an 
m Silver. c^tP University had es- 

, Study in Germany was becoming popular. Wayne State ^ c ^ ge 
"Wished its Junior Year Abroad in Munich as . early as . q Qhia sen a group 
«*ted a Junior Year in Goettingen; Heidelberg jag^ University openea 
to Heidelberg; and Dartmouth a group to FreiDurg. 
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a center for its undergraduates near Stuttgart. This was just the beginning, Jot 
by 1 963 there were more than twenty American academic-year study groups in 
Germany. None of them, however, offered an organized graduate program lead- 
ing to a Master's degree. Ten students from our 1957 German Summer School 
went to Germany to study that autumn. It was time for Middlebury to take the 
lead in Germany. 

Mrs. Eloise Neuse had visited Germany in 1957 and had made a careful 
study of the situation in many of the smaller universities. The larger ones were 
out of the question. Munich, Heidelberg and Bonn were experiencing such 
crowding in the classes and such a shortage of student housing that the authori- 
ties were moving to set limits on enrollments. She examined particularly the 
suitability of places like Tubingen, Freiburg, Erlangen, and Frankfurt. Of them 
aH, the Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat in Mainz seemed for many reasons the 
best adapted to our purposes. 

In March 1958, Dr. Neuse wrote to me urging further consideration of J 
Oraduate School in Germany. Feeling that the preliminaries had been done and 
that the time was ripe, I requested him to proceed to a detailed proposal, wits 
specific recommendations: where the School should be located, its faohw- 
program of studies, directors available, estimate of enrollment, and a budget 
ihis was submitted and discussed; and on May 6 I forwarded the proposal 
a covering strong recommendation of my own, to President Stratton and nc 
rustees. The Committee on the Language Schools considered the matter, ana 
nnal approval was prompdy voted in June. . K 

v?Jf to £, m , eanti me, an important diplomatic move was made in appointing as 
Pr °fessor for the summer of 1958 Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Wenriaff- 
Ef'^° fessor at the University of Mainz and Director of the German 
not nn ! ! He was a Particularly happy choice for that summer. He » 
Susu^ y ,^ OUtStandin8 scholar and a congenial personality, he also showed® 
such a, ^ erstand ing of American students and American college prtcutt 
was able S 3851 ^ 1 " 5 ' Phonal conferences, examinations and grades- H « 
Mainz HeK 8 " S m and officiaI information about possible arrangement" 
UmvenS wn ? ame enthusia stic about the idea, and his great influence ur * 
V «iCL f a ! c P1VOta 3J n ^"ing us started right. He returned to Middleb"ry * 
d! Neuse 7 * 1961 ' has lon g been an invaluable liaison and *W* 
with Dr. Went 7 IL e ff V ^ erman y in November for three busy weeks. In M»J 
He was asked to 88 m 35 host and fa e studied the situation m **» 

of the Univer^v PCar before a meeting of about 50 members of the *n» 
Ab road. Copies of « ^ plain the idea of Middlebury's Graduate ScW* 
ine d. After his S t at e buU «k«, of Neuses own publications were eja£ 
e " rt » — • ~~T !l atei ?ent, there were manv n„« tin nc , "mlhng." APP* 



satisfied with ^? e were man y questions, a real "grilling. 

SF** * by ad£j£ ^T" 5 of care ful selection of students, 

^Proved ou S m ' academic standards, the Senate three we* 

SEE*' "* °ther t F - ^ CUSe *° met *e Rector, the State 

f£^l (Cultaral £ n n B °™. he called upon officials of the *** 
&^ Sc Deutsche Akademische AustauschdK^ 
rUlg to iSSESL^A-D.; and the Fulbright Comrnission; * 

"Penoien, scholarships, and Fulbright grants. 
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His full report was most informative and provided the basis for active pub- 
licity during the winter. A Preliminary Announcement had already been pub- 
lished in September, pre-guessing the arrangements most accurately. In May 
1959, the regular Bulletin of the Graduate Schools Abroad added "Das Deutsche 
in Deutschland" to the other two schools, with a tiny picture of the Dom, the 
Cathedral of Mainz, which became through the years the cover design for our 
school there. 

The German Summer School of 1 959 was epoch-making. The enrollment 
soared an extraordinary 41% to a total of 155. Our earlier fears that a school 
in Germany might be subtracted from the summer enrollment were reversed by 
lie fact that, as for the French and Spanish, the publicity and interest about our 
School Abroad attracted even more students than those we sent abroad. There 
is no question that the contacts and the prestige of our Schools Abroad have 
strengthened our summer schools. ... . * 

The Visiting Professor, sent by the Cultural Division, was Dr. Lutz Rohncti, 
Professor at the University of Mainz, and Dozent for Philology and Folklore. 
The prospective Mainz students were required to take the Volkskunde Seminar 
with him. They were thus met in Mainz by two professors familiar with Middies 
l»ry and its methods, and with American student psychology. Our growing 
contacts with Germany were illustrated by the fact that in the summer school 
of 1959, there were 18 students going to Mainz, 17 others going to Germany to 
Mudy. and 76 who had already been in Germany. During the summer, twee 
orientation meetings were held for the students interested in Mainz, to e *P"" 

organization of a German university and its courses, Mfddlebury s aegre 



Monument to Johannes Gutenberg on the 

ft*!** ° f lhe Univers ity of Maim, with 
WW WentilaB-Eggebert, Director of the 
^"bmw l ""itute of Mainz, and (right) 




requirements, student housing and finances. I shared in the meetings to confirm 
the official position and support of the College. 

The first session of the Middlebury Graduate School of German in Germany 
opened on October 15, 1959 at the Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat in Mainz. 
Neuse was the resident Studienleiter for the first semester, on leave from his 
duties at Middlebury. His wife, Mrs. Eloise Neuse, Lecturer at Middlebury Col- 
lege, took over the direction of the group in the second or "summer" semester. 
Her visit to Mainz in 1957 had familiarized her with the situation, and she gave 
the school effective supervision. 

The University, founded in 1476 as an expression of the Renaissance in 
Germany, had closed with the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. 
It was reopened in 1945 by the French when the Palatinate became part of 
the French zone of occupation. Some military buildings were used, and new 
ones were built around a sort of campus near the edge of the city. It is, like all 
German universities, a State University; its budget is voted by the Diet of 
Rhineland-Pfalz. It had about 4500 students. It was not overcrowded; there 
was ample lecture hall and library space. Contact between professor and student 
was possible, unlike the situation in Paris and Madrid. Mainz, a city of 125,000 
at that tune, is centrally located in the lovely valley of the Rhine, not far from 
major cities and cultural centers. 

The purpose of the School in Mainz was the same as for the Schools m 
J-ans and Madrid: to give American graduate students proper guidance through 
me maze of a foreign university, and a coordinated program of studies leading 
tL 3n ^ nCan Master ' s degree. The basic requirements were the same as n 
S?,r° « • S - In some aspects, the task was simpler in Mainz. The major 
X%? mstruction was the section of the University called the Deutsche In- 
guai I , t t provided lect «re courses, pro-seminars and seminars on German lan- 
fLnr P honetic s, philology and folklore by excellent professors. Pro- 

iteratnrT 6 ria ^ Eg8ebert - the Dire ctor, taught modern literature. Others a 
cs anH Professors Requadt, Flemming, Lockemann, Schroder. Linf s- 

aSSneSf ° f the were g iven by Pressor Bischoff. Folklore 

from yS 1 e 6 fidd ° f Professor R6hrich. s P e "nc subjects changed 

comp n aSS\ the ICCtUre Courses (Vorlesungen) were of the European type. 
hadtolearnL ge u° laSSeS with little guidance from the professor. Students 
Seminare mIv °" their own - M °re advanced were the Pro-seminare an» 
control and 3"1 8 t hmited amou "t of contact with the professor. In order to 
>n each semester Jm W ° rk ' CVery M »ddlebury student was required to tai. 
me second or "sum » ° ne P r °- semin ar or seminar, and write a report, for 
paper, a "Mari ste r a 7K^« Semester ' the re P ort ha d to be a more ambitious Ions 
^th the teacher and S x^ Master ' s thesis ' °n a topic chosen in consultant?.; 
the "winter" sem "; „ Mrddlebury Studienleiter. It could be a continuation of 
P^«a% inMiddi ; er P a Per. For many years, Dr. Neuse read all these theses 
^ German univeriL i a P relin »nary reading by the professor in xMaint 
Punctual. Our student II™ Was later than in Paris or Madrid, but more 
Ucd " aass « began on nS2? °" ° ctober 15 ^r orientation and getting set- 
November i, and the "winter" semester lasted until the 
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end of February. There was then a period of two months vacation in March 
and April. The "summer" semester ran from May to the end of July. .tarn 
examinations in Germany are not given at the end of each separate course,^ dui 
Middlebury arranged for special examinations, usually oral, given by me p 
fessor or his "Assistent." Students were warned that the long March-April vau 
tion should not all be spent on pleasure or travel, as this was the time a esi f?^" 
for independent study and research on the thesis. Provident students nanaeQ " 
the thesis by the end of May. Procrastinators found the end of July comin S~ 
soon. The lateness of the academic year often prevented some of our gr p 
from receiving their diplomas at the current August Commencement at Miaa 

Other graduate instruction was available at the Faculty of PJjJ 080 ^' 
chiefly in philosophy, history, geography, music, and art. Professor Sterner, 
skillful teacher of philosophy, has often come to Middlebury. Professor Panzer 
Director of the Geographic Institute, gave a useful course. Offerings ; cnang 
frequently, and the list of courses was not available before October A wane 
the University called the Dolmetscherinstitut, or Interpreters' School, w a 
"ted at Germersheim, but because of the distance, two hours away t>y u* , 
[ew students used it. There were also courses for foreigners at the unav j 

no Middlebury credit was allowed for them. Occasionally a fdjm *ea 
wguage preparation found them, or one of the nearby Goethe Institutes, n y 

Office 

The location of the Middlebury headquarters presented a P r0 ^ m - war 
was difficult to find, since much of the city had been destroyed m m 
">erc was no vacant room at the University or near the campia- a* of a 
searching, Neuse rented at Rheinstrasse 42 an apartment on the mm .1 ^ 
wmmercial-residential building near the Rhine and the Dom, wun s ^ 
ra, Jnications, but twelve minutes by bus from the University. It nas ^ bgd _ 
ro °m for an office and meetings, a smaller room for the secretary, f has 
r <*>m-kitchen-bath for the resident Director. After 15 years, have to 

found. By its location, it cannot be a center for the gr oup, ij.^ ^ 
a special trip to go there. At times, the Univ fS S e P „t interviews, 
^.enleiter to use temporarily a room at the University for jwa ub ^ 
^fngs and group meals have often been held at ^ t the Deutsche 
atf'ties for reference and study are good and not too crowded 
feutute. ible for his own 

. Ai a mature adult, each Middlebury student was "JgJ^. The Unive f - 
^ and room, but the Studienleiter gave aU Pf^f dormitory fcrjj 
% granted us a few rooms at the Alte Studentenheim, a ^ ^ B „,v^ 
g women on the old quadrangle, and «£*^j£J »** "fJS 
y d °rmitones a little farther away. Most of our e c f gpoa p 

£ Vate families, at greater expense. There was ^ s from W ^, s at 
had to travel quite a distance from the suburbs, ^ the^rne^. 
foss the river, but bus transportation was good- ^ a£ ^ pn KomfI . 
f ous places: at the University Mensa for yerj V ^ cC s; or at j ^ 
f the University Taberna for better meals ; a J^ CTia!in students 
tor «en and cafes in the city. Social contacts *« 
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but the Director arranged frequent gatherings to which German students were 
invited: an excursion on the Rhine, a discussion in the Club Room of the Uni- 
versity, a hike in the Taunus, or a wine-tasting sponsored by Prof. Diemer. 

The German School in Mainz, like the other Middlebury Schools Abroad, 
operated on a balanced budget, and usually showed a considerable profit. The 
account for 1962-63 may be considered fairly stabilized and typical. Forty stu- 
dents were enrolled, paying tuition of $500 each, for an income of $20,000. The 
salary of the Studienleiter was $5000. Instruction, including tuition at the Uni- 
versity, special fees, examinations, amounted to about $3000. Office rent at 
Rheinstrasse was $1200. Secretarial help, office, social activities, and other 
operating expense in Mainz came to about $2000. Bulletins, publicity, and other 
costs at Middlebury added another $2000. Actual out-of-pocket expenses for 
that year were therefore about $13,200. 

For several years, Middlebury students had been receiving from the German 
Government, through the D.A.A.D. or Exchange Service, three scholarships of 
about^MOO each, and from the Foreign Student Office of the University, an- 
other ofxthe same amount. It was implied and hoped that Middlebury College 
could reciprocate with a tuition scholarship at the College for a deserving Ger- 
man studenTThe financial position of a private institution is of course different 
from that of a state institution, but other American colleges were responding, 
and the request seemed modest. After much discussion, Neuse was permitted to 
include the sum of $2700 in the School's budget; and we began receiving a 
German student, who for several years added much to the atmosphere of trie 
German Department in the winter college. Even this expense still allowed a 
revolving loan fund. 

The Middlebury Graduate School in Mainz had thus fitted readily into the 
original theoretical concept. It gave less trouble than either the French or w> 
Spanish models. The university situation was much simpler and more efhcien 
than in Pans. It did not have to contend with the political activism and inter- 
erence in Madrid. It received strong and effective support from the academe 
ST?' u instructi °nal program remained more stable, requiring fewer adapt 
S? r Ch f ? ng ™mstances. Contrary to our initial worries, the enrol men 
veaL th ^ St£ady ' better than *e French or Spanish. After the first t»° 
S,l enrollment in Mainz varied from a low of 31 to a high of 46, rism, 
Se in I? S 7 eral times in the decade > with an overall average of 38. Expen- 
the oSm Soils*' ^ tUUi0n ' bUt bud S et - makin S was simpler 

have^aTwavA™ Com P osed a high proportion of the students, as indeed men 
ySSii" , V n 1 ? e G ™ and Russian Schools. Beginning in the ^ 
then rose ^ J 3 Women ' th ey declined to 16 against 24 women m I^-j 
1%5 TfteTtha t * J***" 1 14 WOmen in 1964 > and 23 men l ° 1? ?H 
year, and " n a v *L f u W3S Sudden > ten men to 34 wome " th£ l fS 
Usually three , °[ ab ° Ut half as ma "y men as women in recen 

^ee^lte^^tf^ D - A - A - D " scholarships, one from the UniveB • • 
on the G I Bill R ^ W6re eight in '963-64). Occasionally there 
M any eminent ' , otar y Club Fellows, and West Pointers. r 
teachers held the post of Studienleiter: in 1960-61, Profe** 
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Joachim Seyppel of Bryn Mawr; in 1961-62, Professor Abram * ^ 

College in Winnipeg. Professor Werner Haas, Ph.D. Umv. of Graz member ot 
our summer faculty since 1960, and later Assistant ^ ct f\^f^Z 
1962-63. Dr. Neuse returned to Mainz in the first semester of ^1963 -64 ■ and wa 
succeeded in the second semester by his son-in-law Professor Rich ard Wh ' tc °™ 
of Lawrence College in Wisconsin. Mrs. Boise Neuse, who had aided her nus 
band so much in the establishment of the school, died m October ivoz i 
Studienleiter in 1964-65 was John S. Roberts, M.A. Middlebury ™*}*™™ 
at Middlebury, Acting Chairman of the Department during Neuse s aDsence. 
visited him and inspected the school in Mainz during my semester m r a . 

The growth of the University was beginning to cause problems tor ^us 
enrollment had risen to 8000, of whom 900 were foreigners. The faculty oi 
Deutsche Institut was small, and seemed to be limited by the conservati m o 
the titular professors who resisted the addition of new young prole ssors 
1964, for various reasons, there were only four full professors in *e IJeutsca 
Institut lecturing for some 800 students. The insufficiency of course choice a 
the crowding of classes disturbed us. Prof. Wentzlaff-Eggebert talked a 
bility of transferring our group to a new university being started a ^ 
but its curriculum was oriented differently, and nothing came acher> 
situation was finally remedied by the addition of new professors jm 1Ient 
Hell, Kiihl, Miiller, Hillebrand; and also by the appointment of several exc 
Assistenten, whom Middlebury engaged for extra tutorial worK. int . 

For 1965-66 Prof. Else Fleissner of Wells College had ^fP^^Srich, 
ment at Mainz, but was unable to go. Mrs. Ingnd Rohncn, wlIe ° 4Q with s kill 
kindly took over on short notice, and directed the large f° u P Middle- 
and charm. She had done advanced study at Tubingen, and had ; c° m for the 
bury twice. We called upon Prof. Kurt Liedtke of San ™^ sc R6hrich with 
summer semester. Neuse flew to Mainz in October to assist i transfer f 

the orientation of students, and again in late April to aia ^ appo inted 
authority to Dr. Liedtke. At the same time, Dr. lh0 ™ as No ' rwa y where 
Studienleiter for the following year, came to Mainz from jj t , ^ jnfor _ 

he was lecturing, to profit by the four-way exchange ot u»i 
mation - . n Werner Neuse became 

The German School was reaching the end of an era. mote d him to 

Emeritus in June 1966. In 1965 the German Gowmmem n M ainz named him 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Merit. The Un^f?/ to the University. 
"Ehrenburger" or Honorary Burgess, for distinguished se ^ ^ ^ fl0t ,„ 
He directed the German Summer School in ^J^d c^icd all the burden 
Middlebury during the academic year 1966-67. He had c ^ ^ in 
of administration, selection of students, records ana P on matte rs ot 

•Mainz since its beginning in 1959, in full he rs, at first to Pro- 

Policy. In September 1966, he handed that task « to^ Department , a nd to 
f«sor Kimberly Sparks, the new Chairman ot tne 

*e Executive Secretary Miss Monika Sutter De partment, wished 

President Armstrong, in reconstitutmg the Germ u y n ed 

ordinate the School in Mainz closely with » l - in rotation each >e 

four teachers in the winter department, one 
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bC thC StudienIeiter in Mainz. They were Kimberly Sparks, Thomas 
Huber, Van Horn Vail, all three Ph.D. from Princeton; and Miss Beverly Driver, 
Ph.D. Indiana University. They would give the School in Mainz close liaison 
with Middlebury, and a continuity of direction and control through their shard 
experience. 

Before actually teaching at Middlebury, Professor Thomas Huber, who had 
taught at the University of Vermont, lectured at Bergen and met with Dr. Neuse 
at Mainz in October 1965. He was StudienIeiter for the year 1966-67. During 
the spring, he toured West Germany for the Institute of International Education, 
making an evaluation of American undergraduate study at German universities, 
a continuation of the evaluation I had made for the I.I.E. in 1964. He returned 
to Mainz in 1969-70, and has since been named Dean of the German School 
and in charge of all administration at Middlebury of the School in Mainz. Pro- 
fessor Van Horn Vail succeeded Huber in 1967-68, and was again in charge a! 
Mainz in 1970-71. Professor Kimberly Sparks was StudienIeiter in 1968-69. 
College duties required his presence on the Middlebury campus during a large 
part of the first semester, however; and he was represented in Mainz by a 
deputy", Mr. Dieter Kafitz, an Assistent at the University. Miss Driver's turn 
came in 1971-72. 

Few basic changes have occurred in the Graduate School in Mainz in the 
past few years. The number and breadth of course offerings have been increased. 
More stress has been laid upon the function of the Assistenten or tutors, espe- 
cially engaged to give personal guidance to the students and to judge their per- 
formance. A seminar paper is required in each semester, and read by the tutor. 
TntPn" expected to be as long or as ambitious as the former Magfcterarbot. 
outS Ve J e l r * Was made for new headquarters, both at the University and 
str a «, 4o ° ° g m0re sat isfactory was found, so the present office at Rhem- 
the , 38 redecora ted and refurnished. It is now adequate for the size of 
1970-71 t *S 1116 enr °Unient had declined, but it bottomed out at 28 o 
no difficnHv • I ," 70 With 31 stud ents and the tuition at $800, the school had 
has SI? m h * ancia Z 1^ budget. Serious inflation both here and in Germany 

Thl SSr. 161115 since time, 
and eneS? ^ C ° Uege Gradua te School in Mainz, in part through the «* 
efficient SL5^ , ? ltion of Dr - We mer Neuse, and in part through th- 
irty approEf"! ? f the smal1 Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat, has . mo* 
w Wch I had * C h ? e , ldeal conce Pt of a n American graduate school abroad, 
dQ m mind back in 1948. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 

The Graduate School of Italian in Italy, 1960- 

A Middlebury Graduate School in Italy could be delayed no l^f 
Salvatore Castiglione had shared in the discussions w,th Dr IN ^ ^ 
the summer of 1956. The German School was in the ; P^^f S *flJ n J. 
hesitations on the matters of enrollment, continuity of directors a 
Dr. Castiglione was confident that the Italian School could do the sa 
ments had been rising strongly, 66 in the 25th Anniversary summer o 
58 in 1958; and 65 in 1959. Contacts with Italy, «, b °S b S awards for 
dents, were numerous. Of the 20 teachers of Italian gy ante ° ru Middlebury. The 
a summer seminar in Italy in 1958, eight had been students at MiddleD ry 
Italian Government had granted us summer scholarships. ^ 4> 

Dr. Castiglione renewed his campaign by a P e ff ua ^;. c . j held him off 
1958, fearing that some other college would seize the iniuau . ^ attention 
for a year, wishing to give the German project m Mainz nn . Presi dent 
Then in August of 1959, after we had an encouraging meeting^ ^ ^ ^ 
Stratton, he submitted a detailed proposal for a Or aauaie ^ ^ students . 
terned after our other schools abroad, and with a budge ^ & prograrfl 

He pointed out that no college in the United States yei o ^ tea chers of 
leading to the M.A. in Italian; and that the ^creasing dem a ^ ^ fee 
Italian made this an opportune moment. H \ rec0 TT e Facolta offered a wide 
located at the University of Florence, where three or i n !L nce was the logical 
variety of courses adapted to the needs of our stud enrs. im portant museums, 
Place, since it is famous as a center of ^*'™*^ e cosXs would be low 
art galleries, libraries, and musical events. He * elt l f* 1 ™ t0 obta in. He offered 
in Florence, and housing in private families not too aim 

to direct the school during the initial y^^° p ^: deat stratton with my strong 
I immediately forwarded the proposal to Preside* i ^ tested the r e 

endorsement. I explained that the delay had borne nu , ^ 
action on the German School, and we had s ; ved som w Italy before 

location in Florence. I urged that Dr. CastitfoM ^ ^ the cost to be 
Christmas to make the necessary final arrange 

covered by the profits of the School in France. wheels m rnoto^ 

Prompt approval by the Trustees m ^ o been named Acnng D-rec^ 
was to be a busy year for Castiglione, as ^^cto^- ^'"Sngthc 
of the Institute of Languages and Linguistics at ^ eo ^ Novemb er, ^"^1 
immediately. An attractive folder was i gbtaM , often £ f 3 ^ a P ng uage. 
new school, and 3500 copies were school of ItaHan 

letter. It described how this first American gr 
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literature and culture to be established in Italy would bring to its students all 
the advantages of study at the University of Florence, the great cultural oppor- 
tunities of the beautiful city, and contact with the standard Italian pronuncia- 
tion. The red lily, emblem of "Firenze", and a map of Italy adorned the cover. 

Dr. Castiglione flew to Italy on November 24 for ten busy days. In Rome 
he saw officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and secured three scholar- 
ships of $1150 each. He talked with Miss Cipriana Scelba, in charge of Ful- 
bright awards. In Florence, he saw the Rector of the University and several of 
the professors, to arrange for the use of classrooms and enrollment in the three 
Facolta. The U.S. Consulate assisted with information on student housing. 

Wide publicity attended Middlebury's initiative. Even the European edition 
of the Stars and Stripes printed a news item about it. In May 1960, the Bulletin 
of the Graduate Schools Abroad carried four seals on the cover, with flags on 
the four maps of France, Germany, Italy and Spain. Under the flag of Firenze 
were tiny drawings of the Palazzo della Signoria and the Duomo beyond. The 
picture of the Palazzo Vecchio (della Signoria) became the symbol of the Mid- 
dlebury school on the cover of all subsequent bulletins. The general plan of the 
four schools was described in the first section; then each school had its separate 
section for the details of its organization, program of studies, information on 
housing, cultural contacts, and correspondence. Inquiries for the School in Italy 
generally came to the office in Middlebury, but all applications were screened 
and admissions decided by Dr. Castiglione in Washington. Financial aids were 
generous: Fulbnght scholarships, Italian Government scholarships, and a special 
scholarship of $500, gift of Dr. Nicholas Locascio. 

lne summer session of 1960 reflected the excitement of the new school. Ten 
siuaents were enrolled: two men and eight women. Orientation meetings for 
mem included others hoping to go in later years. All were urged to satisfy the 
FWnn 08 Tl qU f, ement 3t Middl ebury, as no phonetics course was available in 
virp «„ ■ - 1Sltmg Professor Giulio Vallese was especially helpful with ad- 
kfn^r iVerS i tie , S 3nd life in Ital y- Bf *t of all, Dr. Pierina Castiglione's home 
with hlr ^° e ' d h seemed 31111051 as if she were taking the students home 
not befn' J T aS u e3dy t0 continue as Di ^ctor of Studies if Dr. Castiglione had 
ou Z JX„ ° am leaVe frora Georgetown for the whole year. As it worked 
for the enure year JOy ^ invaluabIe direction, guidance, and interest of both 

oveled nr?J eSS[ ?? ?L th£ Middle bury Graduate School of Italian in Italy 
coTed the ° t „ 5 ' 196 °- Salvatore Castiglione, as Direttore di Studi wel- 
at vfa ™ 2 fT m a Uttle classroom ^ *he F ^olta di Scienze Politicly 
Lettere P S f' u u° m have Purred headquarters at the Facolta d. 

^fcSS™r ? ? ,V ?, 0ld buildin 8 had no s P ace for us ' Negotiations with 

take aTLast on. r ° 0m and an office there > °" condition that all our students 
room \tTJZ C T e l n th3t Facolta " That b " ild ing was modern; the class- 
room, Aough hared with other classes, was adequate The office was cold and 
office, and SS^^ 0Wn a P a «-nt 1 Lungarno Vespucci as an 
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Classes do not really get underway at the University until some time after 
November 4, an Italian holiday; usually nearer mid-November. There was thus 
more time than needed for orientation. Frequent meetings of the group gave 
students information on housing, the program of courses, warned them of the 
differences in the Italian university system. Most of the ten lived with private 
families. Dr. Castiglione began a course in stylistics which he taught personally 
through the year, and which became a required part of the Middlebury cur- 
riculum. In free time, he arranged excursions around Florence, its libraries and 
museums. There was a trip to Bologna to see the Etruscan town of Spina exhibit, 
a visit to a typical fair at nearby Impruneta, an outing in the Chianti region to 
see the grape harvest. 

The University classes finally settled down to a routine late in November. 
Our students were permitted to visit several courses before making their final 
selection. A wide range was open to them in the three Facolta, and they were 
urged to choose a balanced program. By agreement they all took one course, 
usually History of Italy, in the Facolta di Scienze Politiche. The Facolta di 
Lettere e Filosofia offered many possibilities, though some were too advanced 
for our students. Among the more popular were Prof. Ragionieri's Risorgimento, 
Prof. Migliorini's History of the Italian Language, Prof. Binni's Literature. Prof. 
Devoto's Glottologia was difficult for them. The Facolta di Magistero is the 
teacher-training division. The students found that it was not less difficult. It had 
the advantage of having smaller classes than in the other two faculties; and the 
courses were not as highly specialized. Prof. Ramat's Language and Literature 
was popular, even though he had the reputation of flunking half his class. Our 
students who took the course stood up well. Prof. Sinibaldi's Medieval and 
Modern Art, and Prof. Nencioni's Historical Grammar were highly regarded. 

The Middlebury students soon found that although the classes started late, 
much was expected of them, and indeed, they had to make up for lost time. 
They were generally less well prepared than their Italian counterparts, both in 
the language and in the subject matter. It was a challenge to keep pace with 
them. A basic duty of the Direttore di Studi was to get from the professor a 
dear outline of the work expected in a course, and the material to be covered 
in the final examination. Unlike the universities in France and Spain, each 
course has a final examination, usually oral, a rather traumatic experience. Our 
first group fared well; eight completed the M.A. in June, one a year later; only 
one failed. 

Study conditions were generally more favorable than in France and Spain. 
The classes were less crowded, there was study space in the libraries. As every- 
where in Europe, there was little contact between professor and student; but the 
group was small and easily guided by the two Castigliones. Social contacts were 
fruitful. A reception was held in December, attended by some 75 persons, in- 
cluding the Acting Rector. On Thanksgiving Day, a Middlebury reunion dinner 
w « held, gathering 28 Midd alumni. During the year, several parties were held 
>n the home of the Castigliones, giving our group a chance to meet Italians oi 
their own age and interests. Through the Castigliones' many contacts with the 
academic and cultural world of Florence, the Middlebury School rapidly became 
known as a high-class institution. 
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did not 
ever 



From the financial point of view we ™y^^^^ 
not reach the estimated enroUmentrf l nd Florence were almost nil; pub- 
r; secretarial expenses in Middlebury and ™ re ^ j the $500 
licit^ was shared with the other three j^^*^ ^4 except for 
income from the tea-students covered dl the ^ operating p ^ ^ 

about $500, the cost of the special ear pubtaty The tollow g y ^ ^ 
students, we about broke even; and in 1962-63 with 16 students, 
already showing a margin of profit. Direttore di 

After the pioneering year, few people could • ^ 4 g» ove r 
Studi for 1961-62 more ably than Pressor '^^^^ ^ Visiting 
oke PhD Harvard, Dottore m Lettere from Florence, ne " dU h 
SeSor and teacher at Middlebury Energetic and j . warm V™^1 
understood Middlebury's students and its academic idea s he ^wa 
pletely at home in Florence. He took a devoted P™. 8 ^^ Si home 
men and eight women of his group. His wife was a helpful hostess m 

in Florence. , , rif . tr .v 1P r-November was 

Under his direction, the orientation program rf °f T X and in the 
amplified. Dr. Rita Bernardi, who had teaching experience in Italy an ^ 
United States, was engaged to give the Stylistic* course Thereto r r q 
all students, it was very useful also in preparing students to write their 

reP 0ur arrangement for classroom and office at the Facolta di Scienze Pohtiche 
proved quite unsatisfactory; and, faced with a demand for a aouo f aclass . 
cancelled the agreement, and authorized Dr. Giamatti to rent the u the 
room from the Facolta di Lettere, through the kindness or u . 
Preside. We had to share it with the Smith Junior Year group, u 
was simple. For several years, our School's address was at the home as 

Piazza San Marco. Dr. Giamatti and later directors used their u iated 
their office. His skillful handling of this delicate situation was mucn ^ 

Further progress was made in bringing our students into clos ^ ^ ven 
their teachers and with the cultural life of Florence. Special ern P n t !^ ercitaz ioni" 
to certain courses in which, besides the formal lectures, there were sisten te. Pr e " 
or seminars devoted to oral discussions by students, led by an a . ions The 
ceptors also helped our students to prepare for the final oral e * am and aid the 
Middlebury Direttore secured museum passes for the stu j de " ts ' - ts ric h pro- 
annual membership fees to the Lyceum, so that they could atte " other c ul- 
gram of concerts and lectures. They were regularly informed ao society, 
tural series: the Libera Cattedra di Civilta Fiorentina, the Lec > ^ ^ 
the Lectura Dantis, and the Maggio Musicale festival. Students to stu( jents, 
at the University "mensa" reasonable, and a good place to meet 
Italians and other foreigners. f or the fi^ 1 

Mrs. Pierina Castiglione kindly accepted the post as Diretto withdra w. 
semester of 1962-63, filling the place of an appointee who ha iflg p r . 
She had been teaching in Mount Holyoke the previous year v ^ als0 
Giamatti, and would have preferred to return to Washington. tl ° live( j with 
home to her, however; her father and mother still lived there. ^ ^ 
them and used their home as her office. She was completely tarn 
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University, as she had earned her degree of Dottore in Lettere there in 1930. 

For the second semester, a brilliant new couple was added to the Middlebury 
family, Professor and Mrs. Giacomo Devoto. Mrs. Pierina Castiglione had 
studied in his classes, and was well acquainted with them as leaders in the cul- 
tural and social life of Florence. Mrs. Olga Rossi Devoto Dottore : in Lett ere 
from the University of Pavia, had been president of the Literary ^ Sec ton of the 
Lyceum of Florence for ten years. She had taught Fulbnght P^/£ e ™8£ 
and was then Director of Studies of the Istituto Cultura e at the Villa M reed 
in Florence. Mrs. Castiglione succeeded in persuading Mrs. Devoto to replace 
her as our Direttore for the second semester. It was an f a n< \* 

most fortunate appointment. Mrs. Devoto was an excellent ^min.st rator m 
telligent, accurate" understanding of American students ^ tofcdgedfc 
about their problems, firm in representing Middlebury's re quir em ent Her post 
tion in Florence enabled her to inform and advise our students most helpfully, 
and to deal advantageously with the University authorities. 

Mrs. Devoto must have liked working with our sc tool and wiffi itaC* 
tigliones, for she directed it for six full years thereafter. The D ^ J 8 "^ 
Middlebury in the summer of 1963, he as Visiting Professo in ^he fie d of 1 m 
guistics; she taught two courses. They became we 1 

bury idea, and with the 15 students she was to direct ^^^ Smm 
The year 1964-65 was unusual in several ^^JXr tTm y^. Her 
Castiglione returned to Florence as Direttore di Stud, to the ^ ^ 
husband was with her as Visiting Director of Language ' * .,. {or 
Syracuse University Semester in Florence. * ^ Vddle- 

our Middlebury program; I suspect that unofficially his juan Middlebury 
bury. They had" a' liftle apartment on the f^^^Ld 25,5 
students often enjoyed hospitality and friendship, ine & y {rom 
men and 20 women, more than doubling the early e» ent - ^ 
18 different colleges. Three held the Government scho arsnip , $600( 
scholarship, and one from Mount Holyoke. Witlr the ^tuition increas 
the balance sheet showed an operating profit <V 3 "V - od more valuable, 
In order to make the October-November onent * u ° n J nte was engaged to 
Professor Giuliano Innamorati, a brilliant young . a ^ required 
give a full-fledged course in the history of Italian iirer , ^ ^ appo inted 
of all students, during that period. He was so. su ^ u He conun ued giving the 
Visiting Professor in the summer school here in ivc » . and helpful in 

orientation course for several years, popular with tne 
initiating them into the University. . ,. ht j mpr0 vement. In the 

Our search for better headquarters resulted in a sup which the 

spring of 1964, we were permitted to move into a Architettura . There we 
Facolta di Lettere had taken over from the *acoiu ^ ft for Qur 
rented a good classroom, still shared with bmim, dione bo ught second-hand 
meetings as well. For a tiny office upstairs, Mrs. & ^ typewriter . The 
from the USIS some furniture— table, lamp, ch aff, * > ^ ren t 

entrance was on the Via degli Alfani 37, which became 
remained the same, about $200 a year. Freeman and I visited 

In January, while directing the School m Pans, 
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Directors and friends of the Graduate School of Italian in Italy; l -r. Dr. Locascio, 
Castighone, Dr. Devoto, Mrs. Devoto, Dr. Castiglione 

Florence. The Castigliones kindly arranged a gathering at their home, at which 
we met with the Devotos, the Innamoratis, Miss Bemardi, and other teachers. 
I talked with the students at Via degli Alfani, and called on the Rector and 
ST« T? ° fficia,S - We were graciously entertained by the Devotos. Later 
6 ^ a rewardin g interview with Miss Scelba of the Fulbright Com- 
Ethexf^t 111 members of the U -S- Embassy. These talks convinced m 
of th^oSto^emed 01 " ^ ™ S0Mly grou " ded ' and had ^ 
have^h^ years ' the Graduate School in Florence was fortunate to 

she assureT^ 1111 dedsive leadershi P ° f Mrs. Devoto, and the continuity which 
tS lt p 1965 ' 66 P 88 ** 1 serene ly- To further strengthen the on n- 
oZent S H° fC T Ragionieri was a dded to lecture on literature. The «- 
and averaJK? * 13 f ° f unex P^ined reasons, but rebounded the next year, 
1?68 69 yCar f ° r the foUowi "g eJ g ht vears ' with a high ° 

fi ered U a So ^ ck A Horen <* on November 4, 1966. Torrential rains ft* 
So^ d °" he A ?°> Which buri * d parts or the city to the second-story 
S3 Z hK ™ y m ^ Universit y. Library and Museum section. Basest 

Sns wofkTof T* ^ ^ With water and mud - ruinin S P ricekSS T U £ 
were' not in" If' d ? C ° rds - ^nately it occurred on the holiday, etas* 
waer werin^r,; "* thCK Was little of life. Electricity and dnnbj 
wSks N ha SUpply ' "* communications were disrupted for sever* 

SteAmSi^SJT t0 ° Ur Midd lebury students. They joined creditably'" 
Sit fe^ow S ? C t ean ", Up ' laboriQ g with buckets and shovels alongside their 
Italian fellow-students and the citizens of Florence. It was late in November 
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when Mrs. Devoto was able to give the academic program some semblance of 
order Doubtless our students learned far more Florentine vocabulary, psy- 
chology and folklore during those muddy days, than in classes, besides creating 
a bit of international goodwill. 

The year 1967-68 began auspiciously. Dr. Giacomo Devoto was elected 
Retire Magnifico of the University of Florence. All of us were delighted by 
this deserved tribute to his scholarly accomplishments. We knew that the heavy 
administrative burden would mean a considerable personal sacrifice. The reality 
was far worse than anyone could have foreseen, for m the late sprang ; of 1968 
a wave of student demonstrations, strikes and political noting engulfed I aU of 
Europe, especially in Paris, Madrid, and Florence. 

in Florence, as in Paris, the academic year was nearly over. Our studenu ca m 
pleted their preparation for the final examinations, which were given greedy 
but informally at other places than in the University buildings. Our year was 

nenrtfnot true of 1968-69. Student stn.es «dj£™£ 
quent; and the disruption of normal life by various . cau ^^ r .^^ 
?ail and telephone breakdowns-made the university If^JJ^^X 
less for long periods. Here the level-headed Mrs. Devoto, 7^**?™^ 
behind the scenes, saved the day for Middlebury Many of ™ P£j*» ™ 
their Middlebury students in various places outsi de the "™"™^ n ™ ™ 
Lyceum or in our office, or slid "incognito" ^^^STJ^ 
instruction on schedule. The year was uncomfortable for «e yone » 
ways it was very informative for Americans. Our students were able to compie 
work worthy of the M.A. degree. . f t . cchool. 28 

The enrollment in 1968-69 was the largest m the hawyrf « «jj ^ ^ 
students, four men and 24 women. The « m umb «, ^ ^ . 
chaotic condition of the university made it necessary iu . plified 

struction for classes of our own. V^c^ l™^^**^^ in 
the work of the orientation period. We added Mrs. Gndu , , tol 
Lettere from the University of Florence. She had taugh t yphdok*y a 
there for many years, and was then , teaching at ^ work in stylistics. 

in the summer of 1968. Miss Bernardi continued her su ^™^ office. 

Fortune finally smiled on our continuing searcn s Jocated 
Mrs. Devoto heard that the Palazzo Fraschetti, a fine ^ Qn ^ 

was becoming available. In the fall of 1968, we ren dassroomi a loung p, 
ground floor, which we furnished E^duaUy and usea accumulatmg> a 
a study room with the modest reference library *, sel{<onta ined, although 
director's office. We were at last properly nousea a These quar(ers 

the rental was four times the ludicrous fee we baa ^ r professors could go 
were a godsend for the troubled year, since the _ lmes with 28 students 
there to teach our classes without crossing studeni p ^ exceeded 

Paying the current tuition of $700, the income ot over , 
aU operating expenses by at least $4000. Df Sa i vatore Castiglione 

Ever since the founding of the school in i . ^ 0p p Ort unity came in 
had longed to return to Florence as its personal i • FuUoa Pro fessor 

1969-70. He had left Georgetown and come to Middlebury 
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of Italian, and by now had earned a sabbatical leave. Mrs. Devoto yielded the 
reins, and he spent the year as our Direttore di Studi, accompanied by Pienna. 
It was a good year. The city had largely recovered from the flood, and the uni- 
versity from the student disturbances. Our school was well accommodated in the 
Palazzo Fraschetti. The well-prepared Middlebury group of 23 responded to the 
more stable offerings of the Facolta di Lettere and the Facolta di Magistero, to 
which some new professors had been added. Mrs. Devoto resumed as Direttore 
the following year. In recent years, students have tended less to live with private 
families. Instead, two or three hire an apartment together. They see less of 
Italian family life in this way, but they are freer to create their own social life, 
even frequently inviting Italian students to their apartment. 

An interesting discussion of the grading system took place in the late 60s. 
Dr. Castiglione and I had the responsibility of translating the Italian passing 
grades (on the basis of 18 or above, out of 30) into the American passing 
grades for graduate credit (on the basis of 80 to 100) . It was not a simple mat- 
ter, since two-thirds of the grades given to our students by the Italian um ^ rsit y 
professors were regularly above 25, almost half were regularly above 28, ana 
several students received "30 e lode" (=cum laude). The Italian professors 
were in the habit of being indulgent to American students; and our Middlebury 
students were highly motivated, and performed well. A group of students com- 
plained to me that our translated scale of grading was unfair, and that we ^ h0 "\ 
make exact mathematical equivalents, with equal intervals for all grades 
each scale. I pointed out that this would result in giving two-thirds of our s - 
dents grades above 91, far too generous for the standard American gradual 
school scale; the Italian "30 e lode" would be translated as "100 plus. ^ 
practice was to equate the Italian grades roughly into one-half A's or 90 s, 
one-half B's or 80's, which we felt was sufficiently generous. We did not aaop^ 
the system of grading on a curve. Later we raised our passing grade in ™> re 
from 18 to 24. We had similar problems in the other schools abroad, on drnerc 
scales. 

One of the happiest and most noteworthy aspects of the Italian Schoo mo 
Italy is the continuity which it enjoyed in its Direttore di Studi, an advani s 
which none of our other schools abroad had. Out of 11 years, I960 to 1 z' 1 '. 
were directed by three people, the two Castigliones and Mrs. Devoto. Dr. u 
matti, a close friend, had the eleventh year, 1961-62. The succession oi 
same directors who knew the school, the University and the city thor0 ^' <j 
accumulated experience and wisdom about what was best for the studenu i 
for Middlebury, carried this smallest of the Middlebury schools througn w 
difficulties and obstacles, to much success. , ,, . irv en d 

Since 1970, Dr. Castiglione has continued to administer the MiddleDury 
of the school's operation. Under the direction of Mr. Andre Paquetc e, 
Giulia Mazzuoli, who had been in charge of the orientation program since ^> 
became Direttore di Studi for two years, 1971-73. She was followed oy * 
Anna Martellone, Dottore in Lettere from Florence, formerly teaching at 
College, and Director of the Smith Junior Year in Florence for several > ^ 
Our school moved in 1972 into even more beautiful headquarters in» 
Palazzo Benivieni in the Via delle Oche 3, by far the finest faculties enjoy 
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any of our Middlebury Schools Abroad. The October-November program has 
ten strengthened. An essay or long paper is now required of every student. 
SShave declined, as in all the schools, and costs have risen sharp y 
dTrSStion and the devaluation of the doUar. The economic and poht.ca 
SalZfn Italy is a cloud over the future. The basic concept of Middlebury s 
Graduate Schools Abroad remains as valid and as viable as ever. 



ENROLLMENTS IN THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS ABROAD 

French German Italian Spanish 

1949- 50 45 

1950- 51 56 21 

1951- 52 42 17 

1952- 53 33 30 

1953- 54 36 30 

1954- 55 29 , - 

1955- 56 53 43 

1956- 57 31 40 

1957- 58 42 29 

1958- 59 3 8 41 

1959- 60 46 IL—— — ~ZZ 

^ 10 37 

1960- 61 47 21 J 49 

1961- 62 50 31 47 

1962- 63 57 40 71 

1963- 64 62 46 25 65 

1964- 65 85 ■ « 

. . ~r 13 oz 

1965- 66 69 40 20 75 

1966- 67 76 44 80 

1967- 68 72 41 83 

1968- 69 66 36 72 

1969- 70 99 JL— - 5 

— . . -~ 24 

1970- 71 98 28 19 69 

1971- 72 1 05 33 71 

1972- 73 97 JJ 22 53 

1973- 74 6 8 31 
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Chapter 8 
THE FIFTIES and SIXTIES 
The French School 

Vincent Guilloton, 1946-1962 
Jean Boorsch, 1962-1971 



For Vincent Guilloton, appointed Director of the French School in Novem- 
ber 1946, the title was not only an indication of new authority, but also the 
recognition of a long period of effective service and full familiarity with the 
duties of the position. He had come to Middlebury first in the summer of 1932. 
Andre Morize made him Assistant Director of the French School in 1935. He 
returned in the summer of 1937 as Acting Director during Morize's absence on 
leave. From then on, he was regularly on the faculty of the French School, 
either as Assistant Director: in 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1946; or as 
Acting Director in 1940 when Morize was in France, and in 1944 and 1945 
when Morize was retained at Harvard. He had participated fully in all the ad- 
ministrative and academic responsibilities of the school. Morize had delegated 
to him many of his duties. He knew intimately the goals, the philosophy, and 
the problems that he assumed as head of the school; and his ability to deal with 
them had been time-tested. 

He had first made the acquaintance of Americans as a soldier in World 
War I. Born in 1894, he was enrolled in the French army in 1914. Wounded 
and awarded the Croix de Guerre, he continued in service in the artillery and 
saw the war to its conclusion in the great American offensives at St. Mihiel and 
in the Argonne. He then returned to his studies, was admitted to the ficole 
Normale Superieure, and completed his agregation in 1921. A year of study in 
London in 1920 saw him also working in the Interpreting and Translating Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations Secretariat. There was a memorable period at the 
Advisory Jurists Commission at The Hague. He came to the United States in 
1921 to accept an appointment as Associate Professor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. There he met and married Mile Madeleine Vromet who had 
been a boursiere there in 1919, earned her Master of Arts degree after her 
licence-es-lettres, and had returned to teach there. They moved to Smith College 
in 1923 and were both members of the French faculty there during all the years 
they taught at Middlebury. 

Guilloton's academic specialization was in modern French literature and 
civilization. He was the author of many articles in the French Review, Modern 
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Language Notes, Smith College Studies, and he contributed to Collier's Encyclo- 
pedia, and to the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. He was 
active in teachers' organizations, and was President of the Boston Chapter of 
the A.A.T.F. He was well-known as a lecturer, a Conferencier General of the 
Alliance Francaise; and for three years President of the Federation of the Alli- 
ance Francaise in the United States. This put him in touch with many of the 
francophile organizations in the country, and made good publicity for Middle- 
bury. The French Government decorated him Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. 
Mme Madeleine Guilloton, affectionately known as "Mado", regularly taught 
two oral practice courses at Middlebury, directed the dramatics, and was the 
school's charming hostess, presiding at the "Caveau" and often inviting groups 
to come and relax at their cottage on Lake Champlain. 

A new Dean was also needed in the French School, since I had rather re- 
gretfully given up that post. It was at once agreed that Claude Bourcier was 
eminently suited to the position. The appointment was made in November, and 
he was installed in an office in the Chateau. Like Guilloton, Claude Bourcier 
\s as a graduate of the Ecole Normale Superieure, with the agregation completed 
in 1935. He came to Middlebury in the summer of 1936, at the age of 26, after 
a year at the University of Maine. Following a year of military service in France, 
he was appointed to the French Dept. of the college in the fall of 1937, and was 
regularly on the summer faculty from 1938 on. As Acting Dean, he had taken 
over my work on short notice in the summer of 1945 and until February of 
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1946, while I was with the U.S. Army University at Biarritz, coincidentally 
Bourcier's home in France. His systematic thoroughness in administration had 
been amply demonstrated at that time. His interest in music was indicated by 
his thesis for the Diplome d'etudes superieures on the American negro spiritual. 
His superb talent as an actor had been witnessed in many plays. The choir, 
community singing, and the dramatics program of the school involved him in 
constant activity; yet the enormous demands of administrative detail for a school 
of over 350 students were faithfully executed. Another tie with Middlebury was 
his marriage to Miss Myra Coulter, who had been a graduate student in our 
classes during the winter of 1938-39. 

The session of 1947, the first under the new administration, was successful 
in every way. As Guilloton said in his report, Morize had established a sound 
organization through the years, and the task of the new officers was to "maintain 
the high standards . . . and time-tested policies which have made the school the 
leader among language summer schools everywhere." This was no small task, 
but the school was never allowed to coast on its momentum. 

The Visiting Professor, Jean Guehenno, was one of the school's most dis- 
tinguished; Inspecteur-General de l'Education Nationale, and later a member of 
the French Academy. Active in the underground during the war, and an editor 
of clandestine anti-Nazi journals, his books and articles had a profound influ- 
ence on French education and French youth. His course on the Evolution of 
French Thought was highly stimulating, and his warm generous personality 
made many friends. 

Vincent Guilloton gave special attention to holding as many as possible of 
the old Morize team. Mme Lucie Gall-Bernot continued in her helpful role as 
Assistant to the Director. Mesdames Guilloton, Jacqueline Bertrand, Marguerite 
Fourel, Leontine Moussu, Mesdemoiselles Germaine Bree, Maud Rey; Miss 
Louise Crandall; Jean Boorsch, Marc Denkinger, Pierre Delattre, Rene Guiet, 
M. S. Pargment, Pierre Thomas, were among the "old faithfuls" who stayed with 
the team for many years. New or recent additions were Roger Asselineau, then 
at Harvard; Jean Bruneau, a young agrege at Yale; Michel Mohrt, a brilliant 
young Docteur en Droit and literary critic; Miss Dorothy Dennis of Wellesley. 

The general organization of the curriculum remained as Morize had designed 
it. Guilloton himself taught two courses — France of Yesterday and Today, and 
the Advanced Stylistics which he had given for several years. Bourcier continued 
his heavily elected course on French Civilization in a Changing World. Delattre 
and Mme Moussu shared the direction of the phonetics and diction courses. 
Beloved Pierre Thomas supervised the fifteen graded classes in oral practice 
with his accustomed deftness and wit. Including the auxiliary personnel in the 
phonetics center, bookstore and offices, the total staff numbered 43. 

The enrollment was "full-house", with 361 students; 103 of them were vet- 
erans, 90 undergraduates. The faculty reported that the veterans, carefully se- 
lected, were unusually serious and motivated, much more than the pre-war 
student. The school used Forest, Le Chateau, Pearsons, Battell, Painter, and 
several outlying houses; the dining rooms were Le Chateau, Battell, and the two 
Forests. Far too many students had to room and eat in town. McCullough Gym- 
nasium was the school's general auditorium, for lectures and plays. Five plays 
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were given. Guilloton believed with Morize that these presentations were not 
only educational and cultural, but pedagogically an example of what the stu- 
dents themselves could do with their own students at home, in a more modest 
way. The plays always formed a conspicuous part of a summer's memories; 
they were also one of the school's best publicity features. 

Guilloton followed Morize's high regard for the Sunday morning chapel 
hour. He felt that it had a useful place in the school's tradition, and he enjoyed 
sustaining it. His dignified readings, and Bourcier's choir of 125 voices drew a 
large attendance, including many students from the other schools and visitors 
from the town. For pure relaxation, Martial Singher, baritone at the Metro- 
politan and Paris Operas; Horace Britt, 'cellist in the Boston Symphony; Henri 
Deering, pianist, and Olga Averino, soprano, gave superb concerts for a token 
fee, out of sheer devotion to the school. 

With a pattern of high academic quality and organizational efficiency well 
established, the next few summers showed sufficient variety but no major change. 
The enrollments held at about 365. M. and Mme Guilloton spent the first semes- 
ter of 1947-48 in Paris, in charge of the Smith College Junior Year in France. 
He was thus able to renew close contact with social and political developments 
in France. In his new course, The Making of the Fourth Republic, he brought 
the school the benefit of his observations. He was also able to recruit new faculty 
members for the following years. 

The Visiting Professor in 1948 was Dr. Albert Farmer, agrege and Doc- 
teur-es-Lettres, visiting professor at Brown and Harvard; and then at the Sor- 
bonne. His course on Franco-British Literary Relations was both scholarly and 
popular. His delightful personality was appreciated by all. Maurice Coindreau, 
an "old faithful" under Morize, returned to offer a course on his specialty, the 
Contemporary French Theatre. After 1950, he remained a regular member of 
the faculty. 

A fortunate recruit was Professor Daniel Gallois, agrege, teaching post- 
graduate courses at the Lycee Condorcet in Paris. His wife, a teacher in the 
Lycee Moliere, accompanied him. His courses on Proust and Gide, and on 
Modern Poetry, and her work in Explications de Textes, demonstrated the high 
calibre of French lycee teachers. Notable also was the addition of Mile Jeanne 
Boucoiran, of the French Government Cultural Relations Office, who later be- 
came the regular second-semester Director of the Middlebury Graduate School 
in Paris. Fernand Marty who had come to Middlebury College in the fall of 
1947, was added to the phonetics staff. His work became a significant chapter in 
the development of the Middlebury language laboratory. Other phoneticians 
were Frederick Eddy of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, and Max Bellancourt of the 
London School of Economics. Mile Marie-Rose Huntzbuchler of Queens Col- 
lege returned to teach in the oral courses for many summers. 

Mme Madeleine Guilloton, in charge of the dramatics, staged a series of fine 
performances of Giraudoux's Apollon de Bellac, Pagnol's Topaze, and Moliere's 
L'Avare. Students always testified that they never really understood Moliere un- 
til they had seen his plays on the stage. In connection with the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Revolution of 1848, "the Boston Public Library lent us for an 
exhibit its famous collection of lithographs by Honore Daumier, the gift of 
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Albert H. Wiggjn, trustee of Middlebury College. 

The big news in the 1 949 session was the plan for the Graduate School of 
French in France, and the preparations for its opening. Interest was strong dur- 
ing the summer and many students applied for admission. The quota of forty had 
been filled before the session opened. Except for four, all of them had either 
already satisfied the requirement of a summer in Middlebury, or else were here. 
A meeting was held on August 1 with a large attendance that included students 
who were hoping to go in later summers. Guilloton and Bourcier aided me in 
the instructions and explanations. Dean and Mrs. Bourcier left for France in 
September to direct the school during the first semester. During the second 
semester, the Directeur d'Etudes was Mile Germaine Bree of Bryn Mawr who 
had been a member of our summer faculty six times in the preceding ten years. 
The complete coordination between summer and winter abroad was thus assured. 

The 1949 Visiting Professor was Max-Pol Fouchet, specialist in art and 
music, professor at the Musee du Louvre, and later a very popular commentator 
on the French Television network. He lectured on Literature and Art Since 
1850. He was a most helpful friend of our Graduate School in Paris; and re- 
turned as Visiting Professor here in the summer of 1955. M. Jean Bonnerot, 
Chief Librarian of the University of Paris, brought lustre to the school in two 
authoritative courses on Criticism and Literary Research. Michel Mohrt re- 
turned after a summer at our rival school in Mills College, and frequently taught 
here in later summers. He gave two masterly courses on A Century of French 
Thought, and The Personal Journals. New to the faculty were Miss Annette 
Emgarth of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, who revamped the Methods courses on 
a highly practical basis; and Konrad Bieber of Yale. Guilloton wisely decided 
to limit his teaching to one course, the Advanced Stylistics. Mme Madeleine 
Guilloton produced Beaumarchais' Le Barbier de Seville and Saint-Exupery's Le 
Petit Prince with great success. 

Distinguished guests at the school included the prize-winning novelist Marc 
Chadourne, who spent a week here and lectured twice; M. Chambon, Consul- 
General in Boston, through whose interest the French Government annually 
allocated generous sums for scholarships, travelling expenses for our faculty, and 
book prizes for the Soiree d'Adieux. The school was proud to present at the 
August Commencement a former Visiting Professor, M. Daniel Mornet, one of 
the great teachers of the Sorbonne, for the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
The international reputation of the Middlebury Language Schools was evidenced 
by the visit during the summer of a team of photographers and writers from 
the State Department magazine America. Later, a team from the "Voice of 
America" interviewed faculty and students for a broadcast. 

Powerful external circumstances and attitudes began to act on the Language 
Schools in 1950. The French School was the first to feel the impact of the 
change, with a decrease in enrollment from 362 to 311. The other schools de- 
clined only slightly. At first, we speculated whether the new Graduate School in 
France had cut into the available French clientele so steeply. Later experience 
with the other Schools Abroad, especially the German School, proved this not 
to be the case. The French School continued to decline seriously, to 270 in 
1952, and to its low point of 266 in 1954. For the other schools, the lowest point 
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was reached in 1953, when the total enrollment in all seven summer schools was 
772 as compared with the earlier average of over 1100. At the time, we were all 
dismayed and very puzzled. In retrospect, it is clear that the chief cause was the 
national situation: the Korean War, inflationary pressures, an economic reces- 
sion, and the diversion of public interest from education. Summer school en- 
rollments all over the country declined even more abruptly than at Middlebury. 

The decrease in enrollment at least improved the faculty-student ratio, previ- 
ously unsatisfactory; and made for better learning in the practical courses in 
the spoken and written language. The quality of the 1 950 faculty remained at a 
high level. M. Gaetan Picon, one of the leading young literary critics in France, 
gave thorough instruction in the Comedie Humaine on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Balzac's death. He returned as Visiting Professor in 1967. Mile Andree 
Bruel of Wellesley returned and joined the regular staff for many more years. 
Mile Madeleine Leliepvre of St. Lawrence University, an "old-timer" from 1930 
to 1946, returned for two summers before she retired, to live in France. The 
French Cultural Attache, M. Rene de Messieres, spent a week at the school, 
lectured on Balzac, and aided in organizing a special exhibit. He became a firm 
friend of the school, and in 1956 was the Visiting Professor. He once wrote: 
"I sincerely believe we have in Middlebury the nerve center of French life in 
the United States." 

In the extracurriculum, a great novelty was added: an excursion on Lake 
Champlain in the good old S.S. Ticonderoga. All the schools were invited; lan- 
guage frontiers were well observed; and the tradition might have lasted long, 
had not the ship itself made an overland excursion a few summers later to the 
Shelburne Museum. 

Shortly after the close of the session, Vincent Guilloton went to Paris to take 
charge of our Graduate School for the first semester. Mme Guilloton went with 
him as Director of the Smith College Junior Year Abroad. In the second semes- 
ter Mile Jeanne Boucoiran, who had been on the Middlebury faculty in the 
summers of 1948 and 1949, took over the Middlebury group, with no break in 
the Middlebury liaison. Later as Mme Edouard Daladier she continued as the 
second-semester Directeur d'Etudes for many years. 

In the summer of 1951, the return of the German School from Bristol to its 
original birthplace in Pearsons Hall produced many physical changes. The 
French School, in relinquishing Pearsons and Painter, moved into the new dor- 
mitories called North and South Battell. Former Battell Cottage was re-christened 
Willard, and became the dining hall of the German School. In the meantime, the 
large basement room of Forest had been transformed into a dining hall, served 
from the same main kitchen. The accommodations of the French School were 
therefore Le Chateau, the two Forests, the two Battells, the upper floor of Wil- 
lard, and Weybridge House; for dining rooms, Le Chateau and the three For- 
ests. The Phonetics Center, which had for many years occupied the basement 
of Pearsons, was moved to Warner Science Hall. The top floor of newly com- 
pleted Carr Hall became the Realia Museum, containing a rich collection of 
illustrative material on French culture, under the direction of Miss Louise 
Crandall. 

Responding to the urgent need of better publicity and recruiting, Dean 
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Bourcier reorganized the association of former students and friends. Called the 
"Amicale de Middlebury", it was the forerunner of similar associations in the 
other schools. It had a regular constitution and elected officers, dues which 
gradually contributed significantly to scholarship funds, and a meeting held in 
Middlebury usually on the Bastille Day weekend. Bourcier began publishing each 
year in the name of the Amicale a little mimeographed brochure of welcome to 
students, containing useful information about the school, rules, services and 
addresses. 

The Visiting Professor in 1951 was Armand Hoog, a young charge de cours 
at the University of Strasbourg, novelist and critic. His course on Symbolist 
Poetry was popular. He returned several times in later summers. Another notable 
addition was Dr. Georges May of Yale University, later the Dean at Yale. A 
specialist in the Eighteenth Century, he became a good friend of the school. 
With improved equipment, the Laboratory Course in Experimental Phonetics 
was resumed by Pierre Delattre, and opened to qualified students in the other 
schools. 

Few important changes took place in the French School in the next three 
summers. With declining enrollments, Guilloton maintained quality of instruc- 
tion with the "old guard." The Visiting Professors, in succession, brought 
novelty. In 1952, Dr. Francois Goguel of the Institut d'Etudes Politiques in 
Paris presented a timely course on France Today. In 1953, Thierry Maulnier, 
talented young playwright, critic and journalist, later a member of the French 
Academy, gave an original interpretation of the "Tragic" in French Literature. 
In 1954, Dr. Octave Nadal, professor at the Sorbonne. taught his specialty of 
French Classicism. Mile Lea Binand, Directress of Le Chateau during the win- 
ter, and occasionally a member of the summer staff from as far back as 1926, 
returned in 1954 for three more summers until her retirement in France. 

A timely project was geared to the awakening national interest in foreign 
languages in the elementary schools. The movement, called FLES for short, 
was the subject of two intensive forums which I organized in 1953, followed the 
next summer by a special program which brought good publicity to Middlebury. 
In charge was Dr. Theodore Andersson of Yale, leader of the FLES movement, 
and an important figure in the Foreign Language Program of the M.L.A. He 
was assisted in seminars, workshops and demonstration classes by Miss Adeline 
Strouse for the French and by Mrs. Margit MacRae for Spanish. Dr. William 
Riley Parker, Secretary of the M.L.A., was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, honoris causa, at the 1953 Commencement, and his excellent address 
was later printed in School and Society. 

The school was saddened by the death in Paris in October 1952 of Mrs. 
Ruth Conniston Morize. One of the Sunday chapel hours was fittingly dedicated 
to her memory, since it was she who inaugurated the Chapel music programs, 
played the organ, and trained the choir for many years. On the last day of the 
1953 session, Miss Edith Packer died in Porter Hospital, having given literally 
her last breath to her amazing collection of photographs, documents and memen- 
toes of the school through many years. Her scrap-books, given to the school, are 
still a mine of fascinating memories. A Memorial Scholarship was founded in 
her name by the Amicale. Mme Guilloton was forced by poor health to yield 
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the direction of dramatics to others in 1954. 

The strike on the Rutland Railroad was timed in June 1953 to create maxi- 
mum inconvenience for arriving students, some of whom had to hire taxis from 
Albany, or, without baggage, to live in the same clothes for ten days. In 1954 
the quality of the food served in the dining-halls hit an all-time low. Guilloton 
wrote in one of his reports: "Students are saying, 'Excellent French is spoken at 
Middlebury but the food is unspeakable'." Little improvement was made until 
the appointment in 1956 of Mr. Gordon Bridges. Guilloton again spent the first 
semesters of 1953-54 and 1955-56 as Director of Studies of our Graduate School 
in Paris. 

The French School of 1955 turned a corner, celebrating its Fortieth Ses- 
sion. The tide of student enrollment had definitely turned, up slightly to 279, 
and rose continuously from then on for ten years, to the high of 383. Battell 
Center dormitory had been completed, and the French School occupied it, yield- 
ing West Forest to the Italian School. The French School was thus secure in its 
tight quadrangle of East Forest, the Battells and Le Chateau, but still very close 
to the German and Italian Schools. All the directors were conscious of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining linguistic segregation. 

The return of Max-Pol Fouchet, brilliant lecturer on art and modern litera- 
ture, popular television commentator, set the tone of enthusiasm. Four other 
teachers came directly from Paris. M. Marty developed a new seminar called 
Introduction to Laboratory Methods, to study the use of the new scientific equip- 
ment for language learning, and the materials necessary for it. We were happy 
to congratulate two newly married couples. Pierre Delattre, head of the Pho- 
netics Section, married Mile Genevieve Stahl whom he had known on our sum- 
mer faculty since 1949. Miss Lota Curtiss, organist and carillonneur of the 
school for many years, returned as Mrs. W. E. Hogg, wife of an Episcopal rector 
in Maine, and continued with the school until 1972. Recitals by Martial Singher, 
tenor, and Henri Deering, pianist, again packed Mead Chapel. 

The new all-school Language Laboratory and Phonetics Center in Hillcrest 
was the exciting feature of the 1956 session. The French School had had its 
laboratory in Warner Science Hall, but the equipment was insufficient, and 
growing out-of-date. Now, the French School shared the extensively remodeled 
Hillcrest Laboratory, with new machines, new materials and techniques. Its 
success was such that within two summers it was unable to keep up with the 
demand, and plans for more facilities were begun. 

Guilloton believed in the importance of phonetics in the curriculum, but 
often argued that there was too much theory and not enough remedial work in 
the classes. He pointed out that students could usually explain how a correct 
French sound should be made, but they did not make it. He urged the teachers 
to do more correctional work and to devote more class time to actual practice 
rather than discussion. In this problem, the individual laboratory cubicle is 
most helpful. He likes to tell how, sitting in his office one day, he heard repeated 
groans coming from a student's room: "ahhh, ohhh, ahhh." Alarmed, he rushed 
to the rescue, only to find that the student was practicing French vowel sounds 
by the book. 

In his tenth report as Director, Vincent Guilloton, while congratulating the 
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college on the improvement in its physical facilities, wisely expressed warnings 
about some of the dangers that threatened the schools. He was especially con- 
cerned about the fundamental principle of the exclusive use of the foreign lan- 
guage, and any threat to the separation of schools. Since all the schools were in 
close contact, particularly the French, German, and Italian, and shared many 
buildings like Hillcrest, Munroe and Wright Theatre, a dangerous amount of 
fraternization and use of English threatened to erode the basic tenet and unique- 
ness of Middlebury. He warned that any further trend in this direction, even in 
the name of economy of operation, would prove a poor investment by pro- 
foundly altering the character and quality of the Middlebury schools. 

He called attention also to the increase in undergraduates. In 1951, 80% 
of the enrollment were graduate students, and 21% held the M.A. or the Ph.D. 
In an effort to keep the enrollment up, all the schools had accepted more under- 
graduates, to the point where in 1956, only 69% were graduate students. Most 
of the undergraduates were reasonably well qualified, but he noted that there 
were fewer students in the more advanced courses. He felt that the real future 
of Middlebury lay in keeping it strictly at the graduate level. 

With rising enrollments, a number of changes in personnel took place in the 
ensuing summers. The list of Visiting Professors maintained its distinction: in 
1956, M. Rene de Messieres, former Cultural Attache, then Director of the 
French Institute in Edinburgh; in 1957, Jean-Pierre Richard, critic and author, 
professor at the French Institute in London; in 1958, Roland Barthes, celebrated 
critic of the "new literature", and officer in the Relations Culturelles, teaching 
an original course on Everyday Life in Today's France. At the 1957 Commence- 
ment, the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, was conferred on Henri 
Peyre, Chairman of the French Dept. at Yale, and long a friend of the school. 

We remember with sadness the death of Andre Morize in October 1957. 
Some of his "old guard" had retired from the school. Mile Maud Rey ended her 
many valuable and colorful summers at the school in 1956, but continued to 
reside in Middlebury, and was welcomed with affection at many school func- 
tions. Mile Lea Binand retired and returned to France to live. A scholarship was 
established in her name by Mrs. Stella Christie, who is herself memorialized in 
another scholarship. After 1957, Pierre Delattre and his wife removed to Cali- 
fornia. He was eventually replaced by Andre Malecot, son of Gaston Malecot 
of the early days, himself M.A. Middlebury in 1947, Ph.D. Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, and employed in the Haskins Laboratories. We welcomed the return of 
Mme Renee Perrot-Orangers, a member of the old staff of 1928-43, giving 
valuable assistance especially in the dramatics programs for many more sum- 
mers. Loyal new additions were Captain Claude Viollet of West Point; Mile 
Marie-Louise Noel of Milton Academy; Jean Buteau, Director of the Language 
Program in the Northampton Mass. schools; and Michel Guilloton, son of the 
director, who became highly skillful in the oral practice classes. 

The session of 1959 stood out in the memories of students. The enrollment 
had climbed to 364, one short of the maximum previous figure in 1948. The 
proportion of graduate students had come up again to 78%. The school occu- 
pied its five dormitories and three dining halls to maximum capacity. Many 
good applicants were turned away for lack of space, chiefly because of the col- 
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lege's policy to close dining halls and kitchens. The N.D.E.A. gave serious com- 
petition, and drew away several faculty members by the much higher salaries 
they paid; but the nationwide publicity in favor of language study resulted in 
ever mounting applications. Middlebury came to be known as the place to go 
after spending a couple of summers at an Institute. 

Now that Wright Memorial Theatre had been completed, and the problems 
of its equipment, operation, and scheduling solved with the fine cooperation of 
Professor Erie Volkert, the logical time had come to invite back the great star 
of the French theatre, Mme Berthe Dussane. Famous Societaire of the Comedie 
Francaise, professor in the Conservatoire d'Art Dramatique, creator of classic 
roles since 1925, prolific author and popular lecturer, she had been Visiting 
Professor at Middlebury in 1938. She lectured on Moliere and His Times, with 
frequent dramatic readings and interpretations. Under her inspiration, the dra- 
matics season was impressive. 

The session was distinctive in other ways too. Dr. Jean Loiseau, Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters at the University of Bordeaux, organizer and director of 
the summer courses at Pau, gave two courses on Twentieth Century France, and 
the Contemporary Novel. M. and Mme Pierre Leon then at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, experts in phonetics, added special competence to that section in 1959 
and 1960. M. Edouard Morot-Sir, Cultural Counselor of the French Embassy, 
was guest lecturer, and received the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, 
at Commencement. At the same time, James Edward Allen, Jr., later U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The last three summers that Vincent Guilloton directed the French School 
were distinguished by their stability, the smooth operation of a loyal staff of 
high quality. Most of them had worked with him for several years, some since 
the beginning. It was a cohesive team, understanding exactly what was expected 
of them. The most unusual new face in 1960 was Michel Butor, a rising young 
author who has since become one of the most famous contemporary novelists. 
His course on the Contemporary Novel, interpreting the "nouvelle vague", was 
a sensation. Francois Darbon, a talented young actor and stage director, was in 
charge of dramatics. In 1961, Jean Guehenno, Visiting Professor in 1947, re- 
turned and achieved the same warm human success in his course on the Devel- 
opment of French Thought. Michel Mohrt, editor in the Gallimard publishing 
house, returned for the fifth time, as Visiting Professor in 1962, lecturing on the 
Contemporary Novel. 

Among Guilloton's "old guard" of some sixteen years service were Claude 
Bourcier, Mile Andree Bruel, Maurice Coindreau, Miss Louise Crandall, Marc 
Denkinger, Mme Marguerite Fourel, Rene Guiet, Mile Marie-Rose Huntzbuch- 
ler, Mme Renee Perrot-Orangers, Mme Leontine Moussu. Mme Moussu died 
suddenly in France soon after the session of 1962, beloved and mourned by all. 
More recent comers, but forming a part of the trained team were Mile Mireille 
Azibert, Mme Jacqueline Delobel-Brimmer, Mile Marie Gontier, Mile Frangoise 
Melat, Mme Evelyne Teeluckdharry, James Watkins. Important also were the 
"old faithfuls" in the non-teaching staff: Mrs. Lota Curtiss Hogg, Kent Carr, 
Miss Rita Couture, Wayne Ross, Edward and Jane Bourque, Mile Marion 
Tamin, and many others. All these, and a few new faces, like Luc Dariosecq, 
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Vincent Guilloton plays the drunk in Courteline's Un Client Serieux 

Earle Randall, Jean Vadon, Mme Denise Watkins, Mile Anne-Claire Chamail- 
lard (daughter of "old-timer" Pierre), Mme Claire Saint-Leon contributed their 
skill and zeal. 

The faculty club-room was then in the basement of Center Battell, and 
therefore still a "caveau" as in Morize's time. It continued to be a meeting place 
and center for relaxation and good times; the refrigerators were kept filled, and 
the bulletin boards used. Guilloton "dropped in" after his eight o'clock class. 
The school tempo was faster, however, and the pressure greater. In all the 
schools, the "faculty-clubs" were of lesser importance in the 1960's. 

The curriculum remained essentially stable likewise. Guilloton taught the 
Stylistics as usual, and coordinated the grammar-composition courses. Malecot 
and Mme Moussu supervised the four levels of phonetics-diction. A large staff 
took care of the fifteen sections of oral practice on at least four different levels. 
In the Literature-Civilization group, Bourcier taught the Civilization in a Chang- 
ing World, as usual; Coindreau offered his specialties in the Renaissance and 
Twentieth Century Theatre; Denkinger had the Theatre or the Prose of the 
17th and 18th centuries. Mile Bruel often gave a course on the Middle Ages, 
and rendered real service to the students going to France by introducing them 
to the method of Explications de Textes. Guilloton continued the dignified tra- 
dition of the Sunday morning "Heure Spirituelle"; and Bourcier directed the 
celebrated choir. Both played leading roles in the theatrical performances, from 
Labiche and Courteline to Moliere, Beaumarchais and Ionesco. The Amicale 
regularly held its annual weekend in July. 

The enrollment fluctuated little, and could go no higher because it was 
at maximum capacity. It declined slightly to 347 in 1960, because of my urging 
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that we accept fewer students living in town. It climbed to 374 and then to 381 
in 1962, the largest ever up to that time, in spite of my urging. They were serious 
graduate students, as is evidenced by the 79 Master's degrees conferred from 
the French School in 1962, 35 from the regular summer program and 44 from 
the school in Paris. The figure of 35, compared with only eight from the regular 
French summer program in 1956, allayed Guilloton's fear, expressed at that 
time, that students would prefer the "quicker" degree from the school in Paris, 
and that graduate work at Middlebury would decline. 

Vincent Guilloton retired from Smith College as Shedd Professor of French 
in June 1962 at the age of 68. He expressed the wish to retire from his Middle- 
bury post after the session of 1962, and his decision was announced to the 
school at the closing exercises on August 13. Affectionate farewell parties were 
held in his honor. The Amicale named one of its full-tuition scholarships for 
him. 

After an interval of two years, Middlebury College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. At that Commencement ceremony 
in August 1964, his long service to Middlebury was recalled, since 1932 as 
teacher, Assistant Director, Acting Director, and Director for sixteen years. In 
the official citation, President Armstrong said: "For thirty years you have served 
Middlebury College and its French School both on this campus and abroad. 
You have been a great teacher, scholarly and stimulating, popular in the class- 
room which you are even now loath to leave, and on the lecture platform. You 
have been a wise and skillful administrator, worthy successor of another great 
leader; you have gathered about you a superb faculty; you merited its loyalty 
and affection; and you brought our French School to new heights of excellence 
and prestige. . . ." 

He continued to be active and vigorous after his retirement from Smith and 
Middlebury. He had been divorced from his wife Madeleine several years be- 
fore. She lived in Paris for a while, and has since died. Guilloton married Miss 
Doris Starr in the autumn of 1962. He had been associated with the Advanced 
Placement Program of the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, and con- 
tinued his work with that office for a while. In 1964 he accepted a part-time 
appointment as Visiting Master of French at Lawrenceville Academy for three 
years. In 1967 he retired completely, living near Washington Square in New 
York. His wife is Professor of German at New York University. They travelled 
much in Europe in the summer, and he continued to serve on the boards of 
French associations in New York. He died suddenly on February 9, 1975. 

Vincent Guilloton was just the right man to be the Director of the French 
School between 1947 and 1962. It was a difficult assignment. First, he had to 
follow the great and beloved master Andre Morize. He did this with modesty 
and dignity, but with no let-down or sense of diminution. He continued to im- 
plement vigorously the policies that had forged the high reputation of the 
school, adapting them to new needs and new conditions. He believed that the 
major objective of the school was the preparation of teachers of French. For 
this reason, he emphasized the role of the language courses, as more important 
for them than the literature. The competent teacher must have a near-native 
command of the spoken and written language. He increased considerably the 
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number of teachers coming directly from France, heightening the freshness and 
immediacy of the school's French atmosphere. Not only Visiting Professors of 
literature, but lycee teachers of phonetics, composition, and oral practice were 
brought for a summer or two, in much variety. 

Secondly, this was a period of great fluctuation in the national popularity of 
language studies, and of the French School's enrollment. From a high of 361 
when he became Director, it sank to 266 in 1954, then rebounded to 381 in his 
last summer. These fluctuations created serious problems in staffing, in the bud- 
get, in the organization of the curriculum, and in the assignment of dormitories. 
In close cooperation with Claude Bourcier and me, Guilloton confronted these 
problems with coolness, and solved them intelligently. I was particularly appre- 
ciative of his willingness to economize and retrench when the enrollment was 
low. He recognized that the larger schools must bear the major burden of the 
overhead costs in hard times. At the same time, he was rigorous in his care for 
the physical well-being of his students. His reports gave major attention to the 
condition of the dormitories, the food in the dining halls, the abatement of noise, 
and the general improvement of the school's physical situation. 

In a period of transition, he created the right spirit of cooperation and team- 
work among the faculty. Tactful, and endowed with an excellent sense of humor, 
he was genial with the students, and highly respected by all. He was one of our 
most successful actors, playing comic roles with enthusiasm and delightful 
buffoonery. He was especially adept at clowning the parts of rogues like Scapin 
and Mascarille in Moliere's comedies. 

He rendered a major service to all the schools by his constant insistence 
upon the importance of the pledge of "'no-English", and the linguistic isolation 
of the schools. In discussions in the Council of Directors, in his own faculty 
meetings, and in his contacts with individual students, he made it clear that the 
"Middlebury idea" was in danger if we yielded to the slightest weakening on 
this point. With tact but determination, he stressed the strategy of "boundaries" 
both physical and academic, banned fraternization, opposed joint courses in 
English, frowned on students taking courses in two languages, and urged in 
every possible way "living in the language." His complete devotion to his ideals 
for the French School brought real growth in size, in prestige, and in quality. 
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Jean Boorsch, 1962-1971 



When, at the soiree d'adieux of the session of 1962, Vincent Guilloton 
presented Jean Boorsch to the French School as his successor, only four mem- 
bers of the faculty could remember him as the slender young teacher coming 
fresh "archicube" from the Ecole Normale Superieure, to teach at Middlebury, 
first in the academic year 1929-30, and in the summer of 1930. Senior to most 
of his staff now in age and experience, he brought to the administration of the 
French School great scholarly prestige, high ideals of quality in graduate studies, 
and wide contacts in education and letters both in America and in France. 

Jean Boorsch had given early evidence of a brilliant career. Born in Anzin, 
France, in 1906, he won a major prize in the Concours General of the Lycees 
of France in 1922. Accepted for the Ecole Normale Superieure in 1926, he 
organized international student conferences, and was active in the Institute of 
International Cooperation, a branch of the League of Nations. He received the 
Diplome d'Etudes Superieures with specialization in classical archeology, writ- 
ing his thesis on the Legend of Helen of Sparta. He graduated with the degree 
of Agrege des Lettres in 1929, second in his class. Recommended to Middle- 
bury by a classmate, Jean Ehrhard, who was leaving Middlebury for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Boorsch was Assistant Professor of French in our winter 
session from 1929 to 1931, spent a year in the French Army, and returned for 
the years 1932-34. 
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He was then tempted away from Middlebury by an appointment at Yale 
University, where he advanced to the chair of Street Professor of French. In 
the period following the war, he was in charge of an intensive foreign language 
program at Yale; and developed imaginative materials in a Methode Orale de 
Frangais for undergraduates. More recently he was the Director of French 
Graduate Studies there, with a large responsibility for student advising, and the 
supervision of doctoral theses. In the midst of heavy teaching duties, he did not 
neglect his scholarly research. He became an authority on Descartes, bringing 
the bibliography up to date with Etat present des etudes sur Descartes. He then 
turned to Corneille's theories on the theatre, with Etudes sur la technique dra- 
matique de Corneille. Showing broad competence in the 17th century, he has 
published many articles in Yale French Studies, the French Review, the Satur- 
day Review, and the Encyclopedia Americana. He became an expert on testing 
and examinations in French, serving as Chairman for French of the Advanced 
Placement Committee of the College Entrance Examination Board, and also of 
the Graduate Record Examination Committee. The French Government recog- 
nized his merit, decorating him first as Officier d'Academie, and then in 1966 as 
Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. 

He continued his close association with the Middlebury French Summer 
School under Andre Morize, returning regularly in the summers of 1933 to 1938, 
in 1941, 1947 to 1949, in 1951, and 1958, a total of 14 summers. In the inter- 
vals, he taught in the summer schools of Mills College and Hollins College, and 
at Yale-Reid Hall in France. He was the Director of Studies of Middlebury's 
Graduate School in France during the first semester of 1956-57. He is also 
numbered among the many Middlebury romances. He met his wife, the former 
Louise Totten, a student in his classes here in 1929, and I had the honor of 
being the "best man" at their wedding. Their daughter Marie-Louise attended 
our Graduate School of French in Paris between summers at Middlebury. Her 
father proudly handed her her Master's diploma in August 1963. Louise's 
brother Albert Totten is a Middlebury alumnus, class of 1928. 

Jean Boorsch was not one to make sudden or sweeping changes. Guilloton 
had left the French School in excellent condition, and Boorsch kept the great 
majority of the faculty of previous summers. Greatly missed were Madame 
Moussu who died soon after the session of 1962, and Maurice Coindreau who 
had retired and gone to live in Paris. An important addition to the faculty of 
1963 was the Visiting Professor Pierre-Henri Simon, literary historian, novelist, 
and literary critic of Le Monde, lecturing on the French Novel 1930-60. He 
was later elected to the French Academy. Two other former Visiting Professors 
at Middlebury are now members of the Academie Franchise: Jean Guehenno, 
here in 1947 and 1961; and Thierry Maulnier, in 1953. 

Jean Paris, dramatic critic and adviser to the Compagnie Renaud-Barrault, 
lectured on the Contemporary French Drama. Dramatics were high-lighted by 
the appointment of Francois Darbon, a Paris actor and theatre director, in 
charge of the plays, and offering a distinctive seminar on The Birth of a Produc- 
tion. Madame Munier of the Institut Britannique and Madame Peyrollaz of the 
Institut de Phonetique were added to the Phonetics Department. Without previ- 
ous experience in the administration of the school, Boorsch was entirely suc- 
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cessful in winning the support of faculty and students in a harmonious operation. 

A great honor came to the French School in June 1963, the award of the 
Gold Medal Prize of the French Language by the Academie Francaise. The 
diploma and medal were officially presented through the French Cultural Coun- 
selor, M. Morot-Sir, by Maurice Genevoix, Secretary of the Academie. In his 
letter to President Armstrong, Morot-Sir expressed his congratulations for the 
special distinction, "Thanks to Middlebury's French Summer School, its group 
of Studies in Paris, and the remarkable work of its French Department." The 
diploma is displayed in the Morize Room of Starr Library; the medal itself, a 
beauty, is in the vault. 

Gradually the policies and the educational philosophy of the new director 
began to be felt, conditioned by the changing personnel of the faculty and the 
developing character of the student body. The basic trend was toward a more 
demanding intellectual program suited to the ever higher level of competence 
of the students. About 95 % of them were graduate students, and even the few 
undergraduates were ready for specialized seminars. Boorsch concentrated his 
effort therefore on securing top-level specialists, distinguished men of letters, 
literary critics, philosophers, editors, even rather than professors, as visitors 
from France. His wide acquaintance with the French literary scene made this 
feasible. 

The next years brought Jean-Marie Domenach, Director of the important 
magazine Esprit, lecturing on The Tragedy in the Contemporary World; Dr. 
Jean-Pierre Richard, from the Institut Francais in Madrid, a brilliant leader of 
the New Criticism in France, here in 1957, discussing recent experimental ten- 
dencies in the novel and poetry; Jacques Borel, poetry critic, and novelist of the 
latest Prix Goncourt, explaining the poetical lineage of Paul Verlaine; Robert 
Kanters, literary director of the Editions Noel, and dramatic critic for L'Express, 
giving a seminar on the Essence of Novelty in Contemporary Literature; in 1967 
and again in 1971, Ferdinand Alquie, Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
studying Descartes and his influence on French thought; in 1970, Pierre Albouy, 
Professor of Contemporary Literature at the Sorbonne. 

Beginning in 1966, Boorsch arranged for two Visiting Professors from 
France each summer, usually subsidized by the French Government, in addition 
to many others coming directly from France. This gave greater distinction and 
breadth of program. It was also convenient when, as happens with public figures, 
one of them was unable to keep his commitment. Each summer, at least ten 
lycee teachers, authors, and professional people from the world of letters or the 
stage brought France to the Middlebury campus in living contact. 

Boorsch began another successful innovation in 1965, the appointment of a 
Visiting Lecturer, who gave five afternoon lectures during the second week, 
open to the whole school. These lectures were the nucleus of a seminar course 
continued for the rest of the session in research done by individual students 
under the supervision of another teacher. The arrangement permitted all stu- 
dents to profit by the presence of a famous teacher for an intensive week, and 
by a stimulus that lasted all summer. The series was brilliant: Georges May, 
Dean of Yale College, on Corneille; Henri Peyre of Yale, on Romanticism; 
Jean- Albert Bede of Columbia, on the intellectual crisis of 1900; Germaine Bree 
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on Proust; Michael Riffaterre of Columbia on The Poetic Image; fidouard 
Morot-Sir, former Cultural Counselor, on Pascal. Almost the entire faculty at- 
tended these special lectures too, recognizing their extraordinary contribution 
to the intellectual atmosphere of the school. 

The special offerings of the visiting professors and lecturers were well sup- 
ported by a regular curriculum of period and genre courses and of general cul- 
ture. One of the most popular was the course in Civilization given by Bourcier, 
enrolling up to 130 students. It was considered an essential introduction to 
France for students going to the Graduate School in Paris. Marc Denkinger 
regularly gave courses on the theatre or the poetry of the classical period, until 
his retirement after 1965. Life and Literature of the Middle Ages were skillfully 
taught by Mile Andree Bruel. Other teachers of literature were Jean Paris, who 
became Visiting Professor in 1968, and a magnetic and eloquent blind professor 
Jacques Lusseyran from Western Reserve. 

Many innovations whetted the appetite of advanced students. The Director 
created and taught for two years a course called Linguistics, Its History, Con- 
tent, and Applications. It was scientific, cultural, and useful for the classroom 
teacher. In 1967, out of his experience, Boorsch gave a new course, The Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, Studies in Literary Analysis, focussed on texts in 
the C.E.E.B. Manual, and especially designed for teachers of literature at the 
secondary level. Later, Watkins gave in the Methods Section a course on Con- 
tinuing Language in Literature. Bourcier relinquished the Civilization course 
for a while to lecture on the poet Claudel, the Surrealist movement, or, after a 
year in Paris, on the French Literary Scene Today. Reflecting the great student 
interest in the theatre, seminars were given on the dramatic productions, with 
student participation. Roland Monod offered successively the Magic of the 
Theatre, Man and Memory in the Contemporary Theatre, and Le Theatre en 
Liberte. Courses like these, never found in the standard university curriculum, 
much less in a summer school, attest the innovative quality of Middlebury's 
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leadership, and the intellectual capacity of its student body. 

While placing chief emphasis on the literary and cultural offerings, Boorsch 
endeavored to raise the intellectual content of the courses in language. The non- 
graduate course in Intermediate Grammar, given for many years to the weaker 
students, was eliminated. Remedial work for the few who needed it, was given 
in the graduate grammar course. Gradually, the demands of the three upper 
level courses were increased; translation exercises were diminished and replaced 
by exercises in "free" composition or self-expression. Boorsch's aim was to 
minimize the crossing from one language to another, and to give the students 
greater practice in thinking and writing directly in French. The ultimate goal 
was expressed by a new course Advanced Practice in Writing. In 1965, sixteen 
graded sections of Composition took care of 239 students, an average of fifteen 
per section. 

Similar upgrading took place in the Oral Practice courses. The lowest-level 
course had been given for many years on a two-hour plan: a general meeting at 
which the topic and vocabulary to be used the next day were presented, and 
then small practice sections for actual conversation. This course, which gave 
only undergraduate credit, was raised in stages to graduate level, and reduced 
to a one-hour session, with topics and materials methodically organized. The 
two upper levels of oral practice were made more intensive, with emphasis on 
prepared discussion of assigned subjects. 

Last to feel the effect of the trend was the Elementary Phonetics. It had been 
given for many years, for undergraduate credit, to students who had never stud- 
ied the science of phonetics. By 1968, this was true of so few students that the 
course was dropped. The Intermediate course gave instruction on a scientific 
basis for the correction of pronunciation; and the new Laboratory provided 
superb facilities for the required intensive individual practice. Only the Ad- 
vanced course, given regularly by Andre Malecot, was a lecture course on the 
physiology and acoustics of speech, and the special phonetic characteristics of 
French. 

Changes were also occurring in the Methods and Professional Division. The 
basic course for secondary school teachers was given with great success by 
Marianne Ciotti, a graduate of Middlebury, Ph.D., Ohio State, Consultant in 
Foreign Languages in the Vermont Dept. of Education, and later at Boston 
University. It often had a demonstration class of village pupils. The Teaching 
of French in College was given by James Watkins. He also gave a practical 
course on Audio- Visual Media and Language Laboratory Methods, greatly en- 
hanced by the completion of the Sunderland Center. So many of the students 
had already studied in France that there was much interest in a new course on 
Audio-Visual Techniques in French Education, taught by a professor from 
France with experience in the Saint-Cloud methods. 

For many years, the school had accumulated a rich collection of illustrative 
material or "realia": books, pictures, music, folklore artifacts, regional costumes, 
and items of museum quality. This had been begun under Ruth Morize, and 
had been efficiently expanded by her pupil Louise Crandall. She continued a 
long tradition at the school by teaching a course on the use of "realia", or some- 
times the implementation of an extra-curricular program, as in the French Club, 
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with the use of songs, games, dramatizations, exhibits, for the correlation of 
cultural information. Louise Crandall retired in 1965, and no one has been 
found to take her place. The collections are still used as rich source material, 
but styles change, and student interest focusses nowadays more on contemporary 
activity than on folklore. 

Although Boorsch did not play major roles in the theatre as often as his 
predecessors had done, he was an ardent supporter of the dramatics activities 
of the school. Thoroughly familiar with the French theatre, he brought to Mid- 
dlebury a succession of theatre directors who gave in Wright Theatre presenta- 
tions of a quality worthy of the best Paris stage. Francois Darbon, with Domi- 
nique Blanchar, a well-known actress schooled by Jouvet, gave Siegfried and 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Next came Roland Monod, who for four summers, 
assisted by his wife Helene, a talented actress, gave strikingly original yet taste- 
ful interpretations of such plays as Knock, Ubu Roi, Azote, Le Mai Court, Don 
Juan, L'lmpromptu de Versailles, L'Ecole des Femmes. Fantasio was done out- 
doors in front of Le Chateau. Monod also gave an excellent seminar on the 
theatre, indeed too popular (57 students) for as much student participation as 
he intended. 

One of the Visiting Professors in 1969 was Jean-Paul Moulinot, member of 
the Comedie Franchise and Professor at the ficole Charles Dullin. He had first 
come to Middlebury in 1938 and 1939 as an aid to Madame Dussane. He re- 
turned now with his lovely actress wife Elizabeth Hardy to delight students with 
his course on the French Repertory Theatre, and with brilliant performances of, 
among others, Marivaux' lie des Esclaves, in front of Le Chateau, and of 
Moliere's Amphitryon. Beginning in 1970, Armel Marin, a Parisian theatrical 
producer, and his talented wife Solange Marin, have been in charge of the dra- 
matics activities, with a workshop on the contemporary stage; and giving plays 
like L'Ete, a droll fantasy, or Moliere's L' Amour Medecin in a country fair 
atmosphere. 

Other extra-curricular activities tended more to individual tastes than in the 
past. The traditional picnics on Chipman Hill and at Waterhouses on Lake 
Dunmore declined in popularity, and seem on the way to being dropped. Stu- 
dents with cars of their own preferred to organize their own private excursions. 
The Sunday morning "Heure Spirituelle" in Mead Chapel, now completely non- 
sectarian and even non-clerical, drew a smaller audience. The splendid choir of 
a hundred voices directed by Bourcier, the readings of philosophic or poetic 
meditations, and the instrumental music continued to be excellent, but the Sun- 
day mood seemed to be for total relaxation or for individual activity. Sports, 
both individual and team, were popular — soccer, tennis, volleyball, and especi- 
ally swimming in the new Brown Pool. The foreign movies shown in the village 
theatre were often of mediocre quality, and were neglected in favor of the 
selected films and documentaries shown by all the schools in Dana, admission 
free. The student-organized Soiree de Varietes was always successful, sometimes 
brilliant; and showed extraordinary talent. The speeches of Jean Boorsch, at the 
opening and closing exercises, and occasionally during the session on some 
special topic, were delightful masterpieces of wit, humorous phrase, as well as 
of erudition and good sense. 
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The summer of 1965 was very special. On Saturday, July 31, the College 
held a Convocation "to commemorate and celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Summer Language Schools, and the Fiftieth Session of the 
French School." The program began with a brief historic account by me of the 
founding, the formula, and the development of the Language Schools. I recalled 
how the German School, founded first in 1915, had suspended operation after 
1917 until 1931; so that the French School, founded by M. de Visme in 1916, 
is the oldest in continuous operation. President Armstrong then spoke, and in- 
troduced His Excellency M. Louis Joxe who had come especially from France 
to give the major address. In 1938, M. Joxe, then a young journalist, had been a 
member of the French School faculty. Since then he had a brilliant career in the 
French Government: Directeur General des Relations Culturellcs, Ministre dc 
TEducation Nationale, Ambassador of France to the U.S.S.R., and Ministre 
d'Etat in charge of Administrative Reform. 

M. Joxe spoke in French of Middlebury's work and reputation, concluding: 
"Middlebury is a synonym of success. Far more important, in the intellectual 
and spiritual relationships between France and the United States, . . . Middle- 
bury constitutes a shining example". President Armstrong then conferred 
upon M. Joxe the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa. After referring to 
his long friendship for Middlebury and the aid he had given in our work, the 
citation continued: "Skillful diplomat in tense situations, wise administrator of 
cultural affairs, leader in educational progress, patient architect of the crucial 
Algerian settlement, and now charged with the most delicate of reforms, you 
have brilliantly merited the honors that France has bestowed upon you. While 
honoring you no less, we at Middlebury are privileged today to greet you in all 




At the Convocation of 1965 celebrating the Fiftieth Session of the French School. Left to 
right: M. Bourcicr, M. Boor sell, M. Joxe, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Freeman 
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simplicity as an old friend, to welcome you back to a Middlebury you have 
always loved, to talk with you of old times and of our new hopes; and by this 
act to count you as a permanent member of our Middlebury alumni family. . . ." 

The whole weekend was exciting. French dignitaries from Washington and 
New York visited the school. In the framework of the annual meeting of the 
Amicale, M. Joxe lectured on the administrative reforms aiming at decentraliza- 
tion in France; the comedy Knock was staged by Roland Monod; the renowned 
pianist Jean Casadesus gave a concert; besides Sunday Chapel Hour, and a series 
of receptions, dinners, exhibits, and meetings. Many alumni and old friends of 
the school, notably Lea Binand, Olga Averino, and Maurice-Edgar Coindreau, 
returned for the occasion. 

At the regular summer Commencement on August 17, Mile Germaine Bree, 
then Research Professor at the University of Wisconsin, who had often taught in 
the school, received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. In her address, 
looking back over the history of fifty years, she said: "Middlebury has followed 
a carefully thought-out course, addicted to no particular myth, but firm on 
principles. . . . There are no "right" and "wrong" methods of teaching; but 
there is good and bad teaching, and in every case, the personal element is para- 
mount in language communication." She praised Middlebury for resisting the 
contemporary "depersonalization" of the educational process, the cult of the 
machine, and the conditioned reflex. She spoke feelingly of the great men who 
have led the Language Schools, of Middlebury's dedication to the humanities, 
and closed with an eloquent plea for the study of literature, as the discipline 
which "most exclusively speaks to us as individual persons. ... To feel, thanks 
to the mediation of literature, the ache and joy of the world; to see through its 
fictions and its myths is an experience both painful and rich." 

The summer of 1965 set the high-water mark of enrollment in the French 
School, with a total of 383, a few more than the year before or after. This 
record was made possible only by accepting more than 70 students to live and 
take their meals off campus. Boorsch insisted repeatedly in his reports that this 
was highly unwise, since the value of the summer's experience is predicated upon 
a totally French-speaking environment. Dining-hall space was the limiting factor; 
indeed, some dormitory space was vacant. In 1967, a decline began, and the 
enrollment dropped to 345 in 1968 and to 338 in 1970. It appears that the chief 
causes were the national economic situation; the removal of language require- 
ments in school and college, indeed the trend to permissiveness in all require- 
ments; and the sharp advance in Middlebury's fees, increased about 50% in 
six years. 

The French School shared in the joy of moving in 1966 into the new Sunder- 
land Language Center. Instead of the corner apartment in East Forest which 
had been the director's office since Morize's time, Boorsch moved into Sunder- 
land and found it "both pleasant and functional." Bourcier's office remained for 
the time being in Le Chateau. The school used Dana Auditorium heavily, for 
its largest classes, its special lectures, and an increasingly attractive program of 
motion pictures. The school also used the Freeman Laboratory and its individual 
booths intensively. 

The summers of 1968 and 1969 saw considerable change in the faculty. A 
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small group of "old-timers" continued until Boorsch's retirement in 1971: 
Marguerite Fourel, Renee Perrot-Orangers, Marie-Louise Noel, Marcelle Vin- 
cent, Maurice Ramband, Andre Malecot. Rene Guiet and Michel Guilloton re- 
tired after the session of 1970. Guiet was the only remaining link with the 
French School of 1925, before the days of Morize and myself. He and his wife 
now live in Northampton. Mrs. Lota Curtiss Hogg continued as organist- 
carillonneur through 1972, the last of Morize's "old guard" except Bourcier. 
Claude Bourcier remained as Dean through 1971, becoming "emeritus" in 1972, 
but still very active on the faculty through 1974, teaching courses on the con- 
temporary French scene, directing the Graduate School in Paris, playing lead 
roles in the theatre, and directing the choir. Claude Levy of the Browne and 
Nichols School, popular teacher of Composition since 1963 and star in many 
plays, died in 1968 and was memorialized in a scholarship by the Alliance 
Francaise. 

On the other hand, many new and younger faces appeared on the campus, 
bringing new competencies and new interests. Among them were M. and Mme 
Bonifacio; M. and Mme Kaspi; M. and Mme Vadon and M. and Mme Krouchi, 
the latter four members of the winter college faculty; Michel Haar, Jean-Claude 
Morisot, Moshe Lazar, Claude Viollet; Jean-Pierre Lascoumes who acted as 
Assistant Dean in 1970; Lawrence Bel, secretary of the Graduate School in 
Paris; Mile Sylvie Boorsch, niece of Jean; Anne-Claire Chamaillard, daughter 
of Pierre. 

Boorsch was a leader in the discussions of the Council of Directors, alert to 
all possible improvements in academic quality and efficiency of operation. He 
was particularly concerned with the program of the Doctorate in Modern Lan- 
guages. Early in his directorship he submitted a thoughtful memo on the ad- 
ministration of the degree. He considered the degree very important in Middle- 
bury's program, and wished to maintain its quality at a high level of effective- 
ness. 

Jean Boorsch announced well in advance his decision to retire at the close 
of the session of 1971, in order to give the college ample opportunity to choose 
his successor. He was heavily burdened at Yale with the responsibilities of all 
graduate work in French. A badly broken leg, slow in healing, had handicapped 
him severely for several years and taxed his strength. For the summer of 1971 
he appointed as Visiting Lecturer his chosen successor Jean Carduner, Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, Professor of French at the University of Michigan. 
The two men worked together closely during the summer, and Dr. Carduner 
received a most helpful introduction into the operation of the school, as well 
as an opportunity to get acquainted with the faculty and students. The transfer 
of authority was smooth and cordial. 

Commencement 1971 was festive with dinner parties and gifts for Jean and 
Louise Boorsch, though mixed with sadness. At the exercises on August 17, 
William Yovanovich of Harcourt Brace Yovanovich Co. was the speaker, on 
the "Tunnel of Sound." He and Jean Boorsch received the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, honoris causa. Vice President Paul Cubeta presided. The citation of 
Boorsch said, in part: "Life-long and devoted friend of Middlebury College, his 
distinguished career in the teaching of French language and literature epitomizes 
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the highest ideals of more than half a century of these summer language schools. 
Broad ranging literary scholar, imaginative teacher of the living language, gentle 
and perceptive administrator, he is remembered by generations of students for 
his quiet wit and unstinting generosity. In welcoming him to the company of 
Middlebury alumni, we honor a rare being who has observed Montaigne's maxim 
that 'the great and glorious masterpiece of man is to live to the point'." 

Jean Boorsch heightened the stature of the Middlebury French School as a 
graduate school. Recognizing and challenging the increased competence of its 
students, he brought to his faculty the world's best specialists in French culture. 
They were not only Sorbonne professors of literature; they were novelists, poets, 
dramatists, theatre directors, critics in literary journals, or editors in publishing 
houses, philosophers. Nowhere in the United States did any summer school 
gather a more renowned and gifted group of teachers of French culture, willing 
at the same time to give generously of themselves to the whole schedule of the 
school's life and activities. To them he added skilled phoneticians, experts in 
linguistics, in audio-lingual techniques, and in the use of the language laboratory. 
He upgraded the purely language aspects of the curriculum, insisting on greater 
intellectual content. 

Modestly, skillfully, setting the example himself, and watching over every 
area of the school's activities, he brought the school to a new level of intellectual 
achievement. His wife Louise was a worthy partner, a most gracious hostess, 
tactfully creating cooperation or soothing ruffled temperaments, the sympathetic 
balance-wheel of seven hectic weeks. Everyone was sincerely sorry when Jean 
and Louise Boorsch decided that they had done their share for Middlebury. 
They had indeed, and the school's best wishes went with them in their future 
activities, at Yale, and in retirement. 
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THE FIFTIES and SIXTIES 
The German School 



Werner Neuse, 1948-1967 
Henry H. H. Remak, 1967-1971 



Werner Neuse was the obvious choice to succeed Ernst Feise when the 
latter resigned as Director of the German School in October 1948. Dr. Neuse 
had been a member of the German School faculty since its rebirth in 1931. 
Following the resignation of Everett Skillings as Dean at the close of the sum- 
mer of 1932, he had been named Assistant Director, later called Dean. From 
then on, he had been continuously in charge of the administrative and material 
aspects of the school. He had managed the publicity, admitted the students, 
corresponded with them about requirements and credits, and kept the records. 
The headaches were his too — the shortage of rooms in Bristol, the food at the 
Inn, the problems of classrooms, seats, and janitor service in the High School, 
the transportation of library books from Middlebury; all these gave him many 
worried hours. They had likewise given him complete familiarity with the opera- 
tion of the school. He had capably discharged the sudden obligations thrown 
upon him when in May 1948, Dr. Feise decided he could not come, and Neuse 
was named Acting Director for the session. 

Dr. Neuse had the desirable combination of knowledge of Germany and of 
American education. Born in northern Germany in 1899, he had spent most of 
his formative years in Berlin, had taught in secondary schools in the Berlin area, 
and studied at the University. He came to the United States first in 1927 as an 
instructor in German at the University of Wisconsin, taught a year at Hunter 
College; then returned to Germany and enrolled in the University of Giessen, 
completing his Ph.D. degree with a thesis on John Dos Passos. Another year of 
teaching at Wisconsin and a year at New York University preceded his appoint- 
ment to Middlebury College as Associate Professor of German in September 
1932. 

In the meantime, he had inquired of Prof. Alexander Hohlfeld of Wisconsin 
about a summer job, and Dr. Hohlfeld had recommended him to his friend and 
protege, the newly appointed Director Ernst Feise at Middlebury. Such was 
Feise's confidence in the Hohlfeld recommendation that he wrote to Neuse sim- 
ply asking him what courses he wished to teach. The two worked together as an 
admirable team for eighteen years. Neuse was known as a skillful teacher of 
German language and literature, both in the winter college and in the summer 
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courses. He had also begun to publish textbooks for German classes. Wege zur 
deutschen Kultur, Vom Bild zum Wort, and Heitere Geschichten were the first 
of a series of attractive language manuals. 

Although obvious, the appointment was not made without careful considera- 
tion. Would it not be wise to follow the previous arrangement of a nationally 
known Director invited from outside to organize the faculty and curriculum, 
leaving to a Dean, resident in Middlebury, the administrative tasks? This pat- 
tern had worked well in the French School and had recently been adopted in 
the Spanish School. The German School was somewhat smaller, but the physical 
problems were greater because of the Bristol location. Could Neuse handle the 
double job? The atmosphere of the school was another consideration. As Neuse 
himself said later in his July 1967 Address, he and Ernst Feise were of different 
generations. Feise represented the pre-war romantic aura of the old Germany, 
the sentimental interpretation of German culture in music and art. He loved the 
guitar-accompanied song-fests in the moonlight on the slopes of Mt. Mansfield. 
Werner Neuse, on the other hand, was younger, and as yet less known nation- 
ally. He had taken part in World War I and had experienced with his generation 
the shattering of the old ideals and dreams, the disillusionments of the Twenties. 
Realism, and a rational, practical approach to problems, a wise caution, would 
characterize his administration. 

These qualities were much needed, as he accepted in January 1949 the dual 
responsibility as Director of the German School; and confronted a deteriorating 
situation in the physical arrangements at Bristol. Mr. Clement Burnham, the 
manager of the Bristol Inn, was seriously ill. The young woman in charge of the 
dining room was not only untrained as a dietitian, but uncooperative. The food 
and the service were unsatisfactory. There was no possibility of increasing the 
dining room space for more than about 80 students. 

At the Bristol High School, which was used for classrooms, study hall and 
library, problems were mounting. Space was too limited; tables and chairs in- 
adequate; janitor service almost non-existent. A dramatic example of the un- 
concern of the School Board occurred in the summer of 1948, when without 
warning, a contractor and his crew descended on the Gymnasium with orders 
to cut an entrance through the basement wall. For a whole week, the building 
was made unendurable by pneumatic drills, cement mixer, hammering and saw- 
ing, to say nothing of the cement dust that sifted down into every corner, filling 
students' clothes, and the valuable collection of German books from the College 
Library. 

The housing of students in private homes had never been good language 
policy, because they were constantly forced to use English in their contacts with 
the landladies and families. Relationships were usually very cordial, and this 
increased the difficulty of keeping the "no-English" pledge. An adequate number 
of satisfactory rooms was increasingly difficult to secure. Neuse himself lived in 
Middlebury with his family and commuted to Bristol very early in the morning, 
returning late at night. An increase in business in Bristol after the war brought 
more residents; and the landladies naturally preferred year-round occupants. 

In 1948, a Mr. Estey was engaged as a special agent to find rooms. It was 
partly due to his efforts that the enrollment could rise to 82, then to 84 in 1949 
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Dean of the German Summer School, 1932- 
1948; Director, 1948-1967; member of its 
faculty from 1931; Professor of German, 
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WERNER NEUSE 




and 1950; but the school was refusing many applicants for lack of space. Even 
the environment was changing; the swimming hole in the brook where students 
for many summers had gone for an afternoon dip was declared polluted. It was 
clear to all that the current situation could not be allowed to continue. 

Academically the school moved along smoothly under Dr. Neuse's super- 
vision. The session of 1949 commemorated the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Goethe, with special series of lectures by the Visiting Professor Frederick Sell, 
and by organist Ludwig Lenel. Mr. Heinz Politzer of Bryn Mawr coached a 
Faust puppet play and two performances of Urfaust, the second one being given 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Feise when they returned for the Commencement 
exercises at which Dr. Feise received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
Dr. Surtdermeyer took his Phonetics class to Middlebury frequently to use the 
facilities of the Phonetics Center in Hillside Cottage. The annual Volksfest was 
held on the lawn behind the Bristol Inn, with the usual participation of the 
village children. 

The session of 1950 was successful academically. Enrollment held at 84, 
with twice as many men as women, 56 to 28. There were still 25 veterans at the 
school. The U.S. Dept. of State sent five men for further preparation for the 
Foreign Service, enrolling in language practice courses only. The Visiting Pro- 
fessor was Dr. B. Q. Morgan, emeritus of Stanford University, the "grand old 
man" of German studies in America. He and his wife contributed greatly in 
song and humor to the atmosphere of the school; and although advanced in age, 
climbed mountains with the students on weekends. Dr. Wolfgang Stechow fea- 
tured the 300th anniversary of the death of J. S. Bach. Miss Nita Willits, A.B., 
and M.A. Middlebury, took charge of the folkdancing. A book on German folk- 
dances, with music, instructions and sketches, by two former students, was 
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published with the aid of a grant from the Carl Schurz Foundation, and sold 
through the school. There were eight recipients of the Master's degree. 

This session was the twentieth, and the last held at Bristol. A solution to 
the problems had at last materialized. During the winter of 1949-50, two new 
dormitories rose in the field beside Chateau Road, and were named North and 
South Battell. Dr. Neuse, returning from leave, wondered if they could provide 
room for the German School. Yes, there was room, but an even more appropri- 
ate assignment was adopted. The French School would move out of Pearsons 
Hall which it had occupied since 1916, and the German School would return to 
that building where it had inaugurated the Middlebury Language Schools in 
1915. 

The official announcement was made at the close of the 1950 session, and 
was in general received calmly. The townspeople who rented their rooms were 
doubtless disappointed. The Burnhams and the School Board had been warned. 
A few of the older alumni wrote deploring the move, since they could not con- 
ceive of the traditional atmosphere of the German School existing elsewhere. 
They felt that its idyllic setting, its seclusion and its independence were all 
gravely threatened. Neuse and I were entirely aware of the dangers involved 
and determined to find the proper safeguards. 

The German School returned to the Middlebury campus in the summer of 
1951. Pearsons Hall became the center of the school's life, and its women's 
dormitory. The lovely social hall was its general meeting place, for lectures and 
discussions, for singing after meals, and for the Sunday "Morgenfeiern." It was 
a much more attractive room than the Gartensaal in Bristol; and the splendid 
view of the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks compensated for "Hogback 
Mt." The basement lounge became the reference reading room, and at times a 
game room. Two rooms on the main floor were classrooms, and a third became a 
little phonetics laboratory with a wire recorder and playbacks. Painter Hall was 
the men's dormitory. The dining room was in Willard House, (formerly Battell 
Cottage, renamed Alumni House, then Economics House, and more lately 
Adirondack House), a large cool breezy room. 

The German School was at once made to feel welcome on the campus, 
sharing in all the general facilities cf the other four language schools. Starr 
Library was perhaps the greatest blessing, with its rich collec ions of reference 
works, dictionaries, literature, art, biography, history. No longer was it neces- 
sary to spend days trucking a limited selection of books to Bristol, setting them 
up on the gymnasium bleachers, with the resultant wear and tear and dirt. The 
school used three classrooms in Munroe Hall and elsewhere when needed, clean 
well-lighted classrooms with seats of adult size. The calendar and schedule of 
the other schools was adopted; the time-table of classes and meals was the 
same in all schools. 

The facilities of the General Language Laboratory, then evolving toward the 
Hillcrest set-up, were immediately and heavily used, as the German School had 
a long tradition of interest in phonetics. Neuse and later Fritz Tiller gave the 
course regularly. Provision for dramatics was inadequate until the construction 
of Wright Memorial Theatre in 1958, but the school had space and equipment 
much better than at Bristol. Mead Chapel was available for the concerts which 
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formed so large a part of the German program, and for the choral groups so 
popular under Tiller's direction. Not the least gain was the prompt and reliable 
service of the whole staff of the Buildings and Grounds Dept., maids, janitors, 
plumbers, electricians, always responding to a call, even for an emergency on a 
Sunday evening. 

While adhering to the linguistic segregation of schools, the German School 
profited from contact with the activities of the other schools, and gave much in 
return. Some students took courses by permission in the other schools; French 
or Spanish students enrolled or audited in German classes. All the Sunday eve- 
ning concerts were well attended by all the schools. Volleyball or soccer teams 
were organized for international competition; the vocabulary heard at a match 
was amazing. 

The broad level lawn adjoining the Gartensaal in Bristol, so suited to the 
folkdancing, could not be duplicated. The lawn north of Pearsons, with a beauti- 
ful view, was not broad enough, and the piano in the lounge could not be well 
heard outside, even with my improvised loudspeaker at a window. Eventually 
the folkdancing was done at the foot of the hill toward the Chateau, where there 
was adequate level space; and musical accompaniment was furnished by an 
accordeon, with sometimes a violin or two added. By the end of the second 
summer, Neuse could report that the transition had been successful, and the 
old atmosphere of jolly participation was as strong as ever, made even more 
stimulating by the nearness of the other schools. He continued to italicize in 
the bulletin the requirement that all students must participate in the social life 
of the school, as an integral part of the language practice. He kept a regular 
"tagebuch" or diary of the summer's happenings, supplemented with anecdotes 
and humor. It was usually read at the "Schlussfeier", and later distributed as a 
souvenir. 

Important though not determinant in the decision to bring the school back 
to Middlebury was the financial aspect. In Bristol, the college was renting rooms 
and buying meals for the students. Only their tuition fees were kept by the college 
to cover the cost of instruction and the rent of the school building. With the 
school back on campus, sharing all the college facilities, the total operation was 
not only simpler and more economical, but more likely to cover the overhead 
costs. 

It was well that the change was made at that time, for all the Language 
Schools were facing lean years. The German School enrollment declined from 
84 in 1950 to 72 in 1951, to 59 in 1952, and to 42 in 1953. This was the 
lowest point in twenty years; but it was definitely not the fault of the new director 
nor of the new location. All the schools decreased in those years, the English, 
French and Spanish Schools most of all. Total enrollments in the seven schools 
dropped from 1035 to 772 in the same four years. The causes, chiefly the na- 
tional economic situation, have been discussed in Chapter 4. 

Besides the new and better facilities in Middlebury, the instruction continued 
rich and varied. Dr. Heinz Bluhm of Yale, a specialist in 19th century literature, 
was Visiting Professor in 1951 and returned in 1953. Dr. Oskar Seidlin of Ohio 
State University, often a member of the faculty since 1939, returned in 1951 
and was the Visiting Professor in 1952. Dr. Hilde Cohn of Swarthmore, well 
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Mr. Tiller leads a German School Chorus at Bristol 



nown in the school, returned in 1952 to give a new course on Austrian litera- 
jre. Dr. Edith Runge, Chairman of the German Dept. in Mt. Holyoke, was 
killful in teaching grammar and composition. Dr. Harry Steinhauer of Antioch, 
an old faithful from 1945, initiated a course in Philosophy, thus strengthening 
the offerings in civilization. Among the auxiliary personnel are three well- 
remembered names — Louise Kiefer, secretary; Nita Willits in charge of folk- 
dancing; and John Roberts in the bookstore. 

The alumni group was revived at a meeting held in Boston in December 
1952, and an official organization was formed, named Freunde der Deutschen 
Schule (FIDES) with the connotations of faithful friendships and support for 
the school. The association held a weekend reunion in Middlebury in July 1953, 
with two plays and a lake trip on the S.S. Ticonderoga as part of the program. 
FIDES grew healthily and became a real source of strength for the school. 

Nationwide conditions for the summer schools began to improve in 1954 
and German enrollments crept up. They rose to 51 in 1954, and to 60 in 1955. 
Dr. Neuse loyally kept his budget small in the slim years, with an able group 
of only six teachers in 1954. Dr. Wolfgang Stechow, a member of the faculty 
intermittently since 1942, returned this time as Visiting Professor, a well- 
merited honor. Professor of Fine Arts at Oberlin, he was also a concert pianist 
and orchestra conductor. His humaneness and gentlemanliness graced an out- 
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standing artistic talent. Through the years he was among the most valuable and 
admired men on the faculty. 

New were Dr. Herbert Lederer of Wabash and Dr. Joachim Seyppel later 
of Bryn Mawr, both destined to return for many summers. Neuse himself taught 
two courses, on Faust and on Arthur Schnitzler. As the house director's suite in 
Pearsons became available, he made his headquarters there. He usually spent 
the night there instead of at his home on South Street, and was always on call. 
All the students, both men and women, lived in Pearsons and Willard. That 
summer, the dining hall in Willard was shared with the Italian School instead 
of the Russian School. The movable curtain, not exactly sound-proof, which 
divided the sections, was dubbed the "Alps" instead of the "Iron Curtain." 

The zone of demarcation between the German and French campuses was 
more difficult to police. German folkdancing at the foot of Pearsons Hill seemed 
to encroach upon "French" territory. On other occasions, German students found 
it difficult to remember that they were not alone with their German language as 
at Bristol. Let Werner Neuse tell it as he did in his 1967 address "Forty Years": 
"Coming home one night from the 'Cannon', one of the beer joints that our 
men frequented, they sang with great gusto one of their favorite songs as they 
were passing between the building of the French School and Willard in whose 
top floor some of them had their rooms. Aroused from his best sleep, the French 
School Director stormed over to the German School to complain to its Director. 
Unfamiliar with the locality, he inquired of a German student where he could 
find the Director of the school. The German student, likewise not too familiar 
with the room distribution or somewhat befogged by the late hour and some 
beers, pointed to the door of the office. While he knocked at that door and 
shouted repeatedly 'Vernere, Vernere', the colleague of that name was lying in 
deep slumber at the other end of the hall, completely unaware of the commotion 
his singing students had created." Neuse put the whole event into the form of 
a "Moritat" or folk ballad which he sang to the school at the Schlussfeier, and 
frequently thereafter. 

The summer of 1955 was the 25th Anniversary Celebration, and an exciting 
summer it was. A 25th Anniversary Bulletin was printed and distributed in 
March, with a picture of Pearsons Hall, its "first and present home" on the cover. 
It told, in fascinating detail and with illustrations, of the activities in Bristol 
during the twenty years there, and of the adaptation to the new environment in 
Middlebury. It was really a triple celebration — forty years since the original 
founding, 25 years of consecutive operation, and the fifth summer back on the 
campus. In a courageous section on "The Future", Neuse voiced the determina- 
tion of the German School to keep standards high, and to maintain Middlebury s 
unique superiority. Typically, he does not dare to be "too optimistic", but cau- 
tiously hopes that the average attendance will continue about that of the years 
since 1952. Happily, the future soon proved him wrong. 

For the first time, a Visiting Professor was invited directly from Germany. 
He was Dr. Walter Wiora, Professor of Musicology and Archivist of the 
Deutsches Volksliedarchiv in Freiburg. In his courses, with the cooperation of 
Dr. Stechow, the German "lied" became the basis for a general presentation of 
folklore and the "lied's" influence on literature, music and art. The rich program 
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included Werner Neuse on Goethe; Harold Lenz on Modern Fiction, and 
Methods of Teaching; Joachim Seyppel on Rilke; Herbert Lederer on Austrian 
drama; Fritz Tiller on Phonetics; beside the usual language practice courses. 

The FIDES Homecoming Weekend was the focus of the summer's festivities, 
with a good attendance. Its special drive raised $1178 used to establish scholar- 
ship funds in the names of Ernst Feise, and of Arno Schirokauer who had 
taught here in 1949. A record player and an accordeon for the dancing were 
presented to the school. A play on the lawn, an exhibit of mementos of Bristol 
years, and a fine exhibition of folkdancing filled the weekend. The German 
Government provided the travel expenses of Dr. Wiora, and a gift of valuable 
books, records and pictures. The Vice-Consul in Boston presented the school 
with the Schiller Medal. 

Just before the session opened, the German School and winter Department 
offices had been moved from Munroe to the new Language Division headquarters 
in Hillcrest, along with the expanded Language Laboratory. The offices were 
larger, and for the first time, the German office had adequate bookshelf and file 
space. The directors were happy to have the laboratory in the same building, 
with immediate access to tape recorders for the oral practice courses. 

Enrollments in the German School were at full flood tide in 1956, with a 
32% gain, to the figure of 79; and another 35% gain in 1957 to a total of 106. 
This was the largest number in the history of the school thus far; the first time 
the enrollment had passed the 100 mark. The reasons are multiple. Perhaps the 
simplest comment is that American public attitudes swing to extremes like a 
pendulum. The study of German had suffered the worst beating during and after 
World War II. Now in the general increase in interest in foreign languages in 
the mid-Fifties, a survey by Appleton-Century-Crofts showed that German had 
the largest percentage increase. The Foreign Language Program (FLP) of the 
MLA had begun its campaign in 1953. The results were beginning by 1955 to 
show a national awakening to the importance of language study. 

With particular reference to the Middlebury German School, several other 
factors may be added. Dr. Neuse had served well the American Association of 
Teachers of German (AATG), and was elected its President 1952-1955. Then 
he became Editor-in-Chief of its journal the German Quarterly 1957-1962. 
When at the beginning of the FLP's second three-year grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in 1955, the AAT's were asked to send representatives to the 
FLP Steering Committee, Neuse joined me as a member of that important group. 
All this meant the addition of long arduous hours of meetings, correspondence 
and paper work, but the influence it had upon Middlebury's reputation nation- 
ally and its publicity value in recruiting students of German was clearly enor- 
mous. 

FIDES helped too, with generous contributions to the fund for scholarships, 
annually about $600. The German Government began an annual grant of DM 
10,000 ($2500) which was used for eight full-expense scholarships. In the 
summer of 1957, forty students received some considerable financial aid: 26 
through budgeted and donated funds, plus fourteen waiterships. 

In Germany, the reputation of the German School was spreading rapidly. 
Neuse had been on leave during the first semester of 1955-56, and spent most 
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of the time in Germany. Visiting the Cultural Division of the German Foreign 
Office in Bonn, he found in its Director, Dr. Trutschler, an understanding official 
who was of real help. Of great importance was the naming of Dr. Gerhard Storz 
as Visiting Professor in 1956, with travel paid by the German Government. He 
was a member of the German Academy for Language and Literature, and Vice- 
President of the Section for Language. At Middlebury, he taught the central 
courses on Goethe and Schiller. The Embassy in Washington, through its Cul- 
tural Councillor, Dr. Bruno Werner, and the Consulate Office in Boston both 
cooperated actively with the school, sending representatives to its meetings, 
special lecturers, and annual gifts of books, records, and slides. The German 
Government officially recognized Werner Neuse's work in 1957 by conferring 
upon him the Merit Cross First Class of the Federal Republic; and also the 
Goethe Medal in Silver of the Goethe Institute Miinchen. 

The large increase in enrollments required the addition of faculty at almost 
the last moment, to a total of twelve. Among the teachers new to Middlebury 
that summer were Dr. Else Fleissner, who had taught at Dr. Stroebe's Mt. Holy- 
oke German School in 1929; and Dr. Karl-Heinz Planitz of Temple University. 
The language practice courses were heavily elected, and the laboratory was 
under pressure. The annual rotation of literature and civilization courses was 
maintained, but the preference was strong for the practical courses. Frustrating 
shortages of textbooks occurred. The Methods course, given by Dr. Lenz, was 
accompanied by a FLES demonstration class attended regularly by 17 grade 
school children. 




GERMAN SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1955 
Front, l.-r.: Herr Wiora, Fraulein Werner, Herr Neuse, Frau Kiefer. Rear: Herr Lenz, 
Herr Seyppel, Herr Lederer, Herr Stechow, Herr Tiller 
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The dormitory arrangements to take care of the unexpected increase each 
year were difficult and unsatisfactory. Besides Pearsons and Willard, and two 
floors in the north wing of Gifford Hall (a Spanish dormitory), four small houses 
were opened for men: McGilton and Voter Houses (where Sunderland now 
stands), and Atwater House and Homestead at the foot of college hill. A faculty 
member or senior student served as host, but the distance from Pearsons dis- 
couraged many from attending evening gatherings in Pearsons. Other changes 
made it necessary to share Willard Dining Hall with the Russian School; and the 
"Alps" again became the "Iron Curtain", adding to the confusion of language 
"frontiers" on campus. 

A dynamic new element entered the history of the German School in 1958, 
the founding of the Graduate School in Germany. Watching the success of the 
French and Spanish Schools abroad, Neuse studied the possibilities, and with 
Mrs. Neuse's help, laid tentative plans for a school in Mainz. His discussions 
with me culminated in a definite proposal, approved by the trustees in June 
1958. Its effect on the German Summer School at Middlebury was more bene- 
ficial than any of us had imagined. The appointment of Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Wentzlaff-Eggebert, Director of the German Institute at Mainz, as Visiting 
Professor for 1958, was excellent diplomacy. He gave a course on 19th Century 
Literature, and a seminar on Hesse. A brilliant teacher, he understood American 
institutions, and was enthusiastic about the Middlebury programs, both here and 
broad. His valuable cooperation, at Middlebury again in 1961, and at Mainz, 
ontinued through many years. 

Special meetings of the students were held during the summer of 1958 to 
xplain and publicize the new school in Mainz, the only American school then 
l Germany at the graduate level. The summer program was strong, with several 
ew professors, notably Prof. Henry H. H. Remak of Indiana University, later 
le successor to Neuse; and Prof. Harold von Hofe of the Univ. of Southern 
Jalifornia, who had worked with Neuse on the German Quarterly. Dr. Fritz 
Tiller was promoted to the post of Assistant to the Director. 

Student enrollment held at 110 with twelve faculty members again. Under- 
graduates numbered 44, frequently with better preparation than some of the 
high school teachers. A more stable enrollment made dormitory assignments 
simpler. The school used only Pearsons for women and Painter for men; and 
occupied the entire Willard dining hall. Women numbered 56 to 54 men. 
Stechow's German Art and Lederer's Modern Fiction were popular courses. 
The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation made a first grant of an all-expense 
scholarship; and sent three valuable exhibits of German paintings and art ob- 
jects. Through German government and FIDES scholarships, and waiterships, 
43 students received financial aid. A performance of Biichner's Leonce and Lena 
in the new Wright Theatre was featured in the FIDES weekend. The traditional 
excursions were made to Mount Philo, Lake Dunmore, and Lake Pleiad. 

The session of 1959 was epoch-making. The enrollment gained an extra- 
ordinary 41% to a total of 155. The interest generated by the new school in 
Germany was largely responsible. Orientation meetings were held for the 18 
students enrolled for Mainz, for those planning to go in later years, and for others 
going to Germany on their own. Contacts with Germany and with Mainz in- 
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creased. The Visiting Professor for 1 959 was Dr. Lutz Rohrich, Professor at the 
University of Mainz, and "Dozent" for Philology and Folklore. All the Mainz 
students took his course and found him a valuable counselor in Mainz. 

The rapid rise in enrollments made many problems. Neuse had to find four 
additional teachers, for a total of 16. Among the new faces was Walter Lohnes, 
head of German at Phillips-Andover Academy, with much experience teaching in 
Germany. He taught the Methods course and helped Miss Sormani with the 
demonstration class. Four of the five schools on campus conducted demonstration 
classes made up of village children, providing practical illustrations for our 
students, and a valuable service to village relationships. A Middlebury graduate, 
Robert Drummond, of Oberlin, took charge of the musical program and the 
choir. The Delta Upsilon House was pressed into service as a women's dormitory, 
but 23 students for whom there was no room still decided to come and live in 
the village. New course sections had to be created; more classroom space found, 
and more textbooks ordered. The German Bookstore, handling imports from 
Germany, grew enomously under the able management of Miss Elizabeth Bischoff, 
with gross sales of $3500, triple the sales of 1958. 

On leave from the college for the first semester 1959-60, Dr. Neuse was the 
first Director of Studies of the new school in Mainz. His wife, Mrs. Eloise Francke 
Neuse, was Director of Studies for the second semester. She had been teaching 
regularly at Middlebury in the academic year, but not in the summer. She co- 
operated with her husband in the extra-curricular life of the school, and took 
great interest in the School in Germany, until her death after a brief illness 
in October 1962. 

Many physical changes in the German School of 1960 made the session a 
rather strange one. Pearsons Hall, long-time home of the school, was with- 
drawn for modernization and redecoration. With an enrollment increased by 
21 more to a total of 176, the school was scattered far and wide. German men 
occupied Painter and the ground floor of Starr; the women occupied the upper 
floors of Starr. The two fraternity houses DKE and DU were rented late in the 
spring and occupied by forty women. The completion of Proctor Hall and its 
dining room made it possible to assign Upper and Lower Gifford dining rooms 
to the German School. Willard House (Alumni-Adirondack) was then converted 
to its Social Hall, general study and meeting place, much larger than Pearsons 
lounge. Women now outnumbered men 99 to 77; 46 were undergraduates. 

The use of DKE and DU Houses for women was unsatisfactory. The stu- 
dents were too far from the center of the school's activity, with consequent 
absenteeism from meals and meetings. The houses were not suited for occu- 
pancy by women students. There were no locks and keys for the rooms; the 
front door could not be kept locked at night, and the houses were unguarded 
during the day. Loiterers at night made difficulties. Worst of all, men represent- 
ing themselves as members of the fraternity, either of this or other chapters, 
insisted that they had a right to go to the rooms to get supposed belongings or 
to stay there overnight. 

The faculty of sixteen was led by Dr. Gerhard Storz as Visiting Professor, 
returning from the summer of 1956. He had recently been appointed Kultus- 
minister of the State of Baden- Wiirttemberg, a post similar to but more pres- 
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tigious than an American State Commissioner of Education. Besides his course 
on Schiller and a seminar, he gave special lectures on the state of education in 
Germany, and on the German Theatre with which he was formerly connected 
as an actor and manager, and now as State's Administrator. 

There were several additions to the faculty. Among them were Dr. Werner 
Haas, then at Springfield College, later Assistant Director of the German School; 
Dr. Thomas Brandt of Colorado College, teaching Modern Lyrics; Professor 
Herbert Malecha who came directly from Schwabisch Hall to give the History 
course; Dr. Werner Hoffmeister who continued on the faculty for several sum- 
mers. 

Commencement 1960 set a new record for the German School, in present- 
ing the Master of Arts diploma to the twenty students from the Graduate School 
in Mainz. Previously only a few had received it each summer from the summer 
school. The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was bestowed upon Dr. Bruno 
E. Werner, Botschaftsrat at the German Embassy in Washington, who for many 
years as Cultural Councillor had been most generous of his personal interest, 
and in gifts of books, scholarships, and cultural material. 

The German School returned in 1961 to its refurbished home in Pearsons 
Hall, and at the same time kept Painter and Starr Halls, no longer needed by 
the Russian School. Use of the fraternity houses could thus be discontinued. 
Enrollment made another great surge, adding 29 more students, to attain the 
stunning total of 205. This represented a 32% increase in two years, on top of 
the 41% increase in 1959. The low point of 42 touched in 1953 had thus been 
quintupled in an interval of eight years. When it is remembered that the average 
attendance in Bristol was about 75 and never exceeded 85, the growth of the 
school in Middlebury surpassed the rashest imaginings of us all. The latest in- 
crease was made possible by the use of the three large dormitories. Little further 
expansion was possible in the Upper and Lower Gifford dining halls, so only a 
few of the 23 students living in town could take an occasional meal at the school. 

Responding to the burgeoning enrollment, Neuse engaged a teaching staff 
of nineteen. Dr. Wentzlaff-Eggebert was again the Visiting Professor; and his 
wife was most helpful. In the absence on leave of Tiller, Werner Haas was ap- 
point Assistant to the Director. Mrs. Haas, a talented cellist, aided greatly in 
the concerts of chamber music. Among newcomers were Dr. Hermann Reske of 
Augustana; Dr. Earle S. Randall of Purdue, and Director of the Boston Modern 
Language Project; Dr. Hanna Hartle of the Music Conservatory of Gbttingen. 
Dr. Arno Lepke of the University of Akron came back, from the summer of 
1953. Robert Drummond organized a splendid student choir. Classrooms, text- 
books, study space, dramatics — arrangements for all these were made difficult 
by the large enrollment. 

The Commencement was again an outstanding event. The German School 
awarded its first Doctorate in Modern Languages, to Edward Diller. In recogni- 
tion of extraordinary service to the schools, both here and in Mainz, the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, was conferred on Dr. Wentzlaff-Eggebert. 
The growth of the school began to show in the larger number of degree candi- 
dates. Twenty-four M.A.'s were granted, seven in the regular summer program, 
and 17 from the School in Germany. The School proudly noted that Dr. Neuse 
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had been named "Ehrenbiirger" or "Honorary Burgess" by the Johannes Guten- 
berg-Universitat, a title granted to non-faculty men for distinguished service to 
the university. 

Having reached the practical maximum capacity of its dormitory and dining 
room facilities, the German School's enrollment remained more stable for the 
next three years, rising only slowly to 219 in 1964. Competition from 87 NDEA 
Summer Language Institutes continued severe. As many as 34 students lived in 
town in 1963, and this undesirable figure stayed at an average of 30 for several 
years, even after Allen Hall was completed and one section assigned to the 
German School. Another small room in Gifford was added to the dining space. 
Many acceptable candidates were being rejected for lack of room. The number 
of women gained over the men; in 1964, there were 128 women to 91 men. 
Undergraduates were cut drastically, from 43 in 1962, down to 19 in 1964. 

Improvement in quality of instruction therefore received the major atten- 
tion. Financial support from abroad aided this effort. Beginning in 1962, the 
school regularly appointed three Visiting Professors from Europe. Dr. Lutz 
Rohrich of the University of Mainz, well-remembered for his visit here in 1959, 
came with expenses paid by the Cultural Division of the German Foreign Office. 
Dr. Blanka Horacek, "Dozent" in the Germanistic Institut at the University of 
Vienna, inaugurated a series of Visiting Professors from Austria, with funds 
provided by the Austrian Government. Dr. Alwin Diemer, also from Mainz, 
came under the auspices of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. They all 
gave courses in their specialties: Folklore, Early German Literature, and Phi- 
losophy respectively. The latter area was especially important in broadening the 
rotating civilization courses. The faculty of 19 included Miss Erna Kritsch, Ph.D., 
University of Vienna, teaching at Douglass College, who taught the Methods 
course. 

The German Government made large grants for scholarships, up to DM 
25,000 ($6275). From this sum alone, 43 students were given financial as- 
sistance in varying amounts. FIDES and the budgeted funds provided $1500 
more. Much of the growth of the German School, both in numbers and in pres- 
tige, is due to the generous aid, in influence and in finances, provided by agen- 
cies of the German Government. 

Interesting analyses were made by Dr. Neuse of the enrollment statistics. 
In 1962, about 23% of the 207 students came from New York State; 8% from 
Ohio; New Jersey and Pennsylvania each sent about 6%. Next in decreasing 
order were Illinois, Massachusetts, and California. Fourteen states sent one 
student each. Altogether, 35 states were represented. Seven students were Cana- 
dian citizens. Actively teaching were 89 students: 23 in colleges, 46 in high 
schools, 14 in junior high schools, and six in graded schools. Over half of the 
students had already been in Germany. Further graduate work claimed 74, 
usually with a teaching objective; but many were looking to other professions: 
library work, foreign service, U.S. Army, journalism, ministry, music, interpret- 
ing, social work. 

Three Visiting Professors honored the school again in 1963: Dr. Gerhard 
Storz, Kultusminister, returning for the third time; Dr. Alfred Kracher, Director 
of the Deutsche Institut at the University of Graz, Austria; and Dr. Wolfgang 
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GERMAN SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1967 
Fran Neuse and Herr Neuse, third and fourth from left in front row 

Panzer, Director of the Geographische Institut at Mainz. Altogether, nine of the 
faculty came directly from abroad, five from Germany, two from Austria, one 
from Switzerland. Professor Charlotte Jolles, though German, came from the 
University of London. The German, Austrian, and Swiss Governments and the 
Fulbright Commission assisted in defraying travel expenses. At Commencement, 
the school awarded its second Doctorate in Modern Languages. 

Among student memories of the summer were hikes in the Vermont coun- 
tryside, with Professor Panzer explaining geographical phenomena; and group 
singing on Mount Philo's lookout point under Fritz Tiller's leadership. Each 
summer, subject to the weather, excursion-picnics were held at Lake Dunmore, 
Mt. Philo, and Lake Pleiad above the Snow Bowl. A team from Channel Two 
of the German Television, with station at Mainz, spent a week in Middlebury 
"shooting" various activities of the German and other schools for a 15-minute 
broadcast that autumn in Germany. 

The staff of the school in 1964 was the largest in its history, twenty persons 
teaching, usually two courses each; and thirteen more in the supporting staff, 
all but one being students earning part of their expenses. The faculty-student 
ratio was brought down to 1 to 1 1. Of the 219 students, only 62 had never been 
in Germany. Over half were teachers; 84 others were students with a German 
major. A third D.M.L. was awarded at Commencement, along with the extra- 
ordinary total of 54 M.A.s (compared with two awarded in 1959). Such statis- 
tics give a small indication of the increase in responsibility and paper-work 
which had devolved upon Neuse in those five years. Adequate secretarial help 
was a serious problem; over 600 inquiries were handled in the year. 

The faculty as usual featured three Visiting Professors: Dr. Lutz Rohrich, 
specialist in Folklore at Mainz, returning for the third time; Dr. Emmy Rosen- 
feld, Professor of German in Milan, specialist in Barock Literature and Hoff- 
mannsthal; and Dr. Joseph Strelka from Vienna, formerly literary commentator 
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of the Austrian Radio Corporation, teaching Contemporary Literature. An 
excellent performance of Faust I directed by Dr. Lederer, and six concerts, 
directed by Robert Drummond, assisted by Mrs. Haas, and with a large student 
choir, gave pleasure to all the schools. 

Werner Neuse must have marked the year 1965 in bright red as a particu- 
larly happy and successful year, both for himself personally and for the German 
School. Many varied events combined to make it outstanding. Foremost among 
them was his marriage to Miss Erna Kritsch who had been a member of the 
German School faculty since 1962, teaching the Methods course. Ph.D. from 
the University of Vienna, she was Associate Professor of German at Douglass 
College. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, which had already bestowed upon Dr. 
Neuse the Merit Cross First Class, promoted him to the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Merit, in further testimony to his services as a teacher of German 
culture. The decoration was presented by the Consul-General of Boston at a 
special ceremony held in Pearsons Lounge. In a different context, the Modern 
Language Association elected him First Vice President for the year 1965. He 
was also named Honorary Member of the American Association of Teachers of 
German. 

Although Neuse passed his 65th birthday in August 1964, Middlebury 
College requested him by exception to continue teaching in the academic year 
through June of 1966, as Chairman of the Language Division after my retire- 
ment; and to continue as Director of the German Summer School through the 
session of 1967. 

The German School enrollment in 1965 reached its historic highwater mark 
of 231, an amazing achievement in spite of the limited accommodations. Women 
numbered 135, the men 96. At my urging, Dr. Neuse did not teach his usua 
course in Stylistics, or thereafter, because of his heavy administrative load. The 
now traditional three Visiting Professors were Dr. Gerhard Storz, former!) 
Kultusminister and now Professor at Tubingen, lecturing on Classical Literature: 
Dr. Walter Johannes Schroder, a specialist on Medieval Literature at Mainz: 
and Dr. Hans Hofstatter of Mainz, editor of art history books, lecturing on 
German Art. Four other teachers came directly from Germany. Dr. Hans Biin- 
ziger and his wife came from Switzerland; besides teaching, they coached the 
fine performance of Tieck's Der gestiefelte Kater (Puss-in-Boots). 

At the Commencement exercises, the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
was conferred on Dr. Gerhard Storz for his inestimable service to the school. 
Master of Arts candidates numbered 53. The close of school that summer sig- 
nalled no relaxation but an increased tempo of office activity. All the Language 
Schools offices had to be moved out of Hillcrest quickly, as the building was 
reconverted to a dormitory for the opening of college. Books, files, and all the 
administrative accumulation were transferred or stored in frantic haste. Then on 
September 29, 1965 the glorious new Sunderland Language Center with its 
Dana Auditorium was officially dedicated with appropriate exercises. The Ger- 
man School at last had a home worthy of its quality and activities. 

In this new setting and in a pattern of organization well standardized, Dr. 
Neuse's last two summers went very smoothly. Enrollments held steady at 223 
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and 227. Town students were reduced to 27; undergraduates to three! There 
were twice as many women as men: 150 to 77. Teaching faculty numbered 18. 
In 1966, the three Visiting Professors were Dr. Wolfgang Panzer, Emeritus 
Professor of Geography at Mainz; Dr. Elizabeth Brock-Sulzer from Zurich, 
drama critic and journalist; and Dr. Gerhart Mayer, of the Dolmetscherinstitut 
in Mainz. Dr. Lederer directed the play, Diirrenmatt's Die Physiker (The Phy- 
sicists) , and a Middlebury version of My Fair Lady in German. Five chamber 
music concerts were given, with the participation of Mrs. Haas and Mrs. Cart- 
wright. During the academic year 1966-67, Neuse was not regularly in Middle- 
bury, but he made all the plans for the summer of 1967, ably assisted by Miss 
Monika Sutter, who acted as Executive Secretary during the year. 

Werner Neuse's final summer session of 1967 was a brilliant testimonial to 
him. Many former colleagues and students visited the school to pay their re- 
spects. Nine members of the faculty came directly from abroad. The three Visit- 
ing Professors were Dr. Emmy Rosenfeld from Milan, Dr. Ulrich Fulleborn 
from the University of E r langen-Niirnberg, and Dr. Hans Siegbert Reiss from 
Bristol England. Others were Dr. Alfred Kracher, former Dean of Faculty in 
Graz, returning from 1963; and Dr. and Mrs. Max Liithi from Zurich. Among 
the "old faithfuls" were Mrs. Erna Kritsch Neuse, Fritz Tiller, Werner Haas, 
Herbert and Eva Lederer, Hildegard Tatrangi; and in the staff, Louise Kiefer, 
Elizabeth Bischoff, Margarethe Cartwright. Through the years, the Study Plan, 
rotating over a four-year period, came to include 32 regularly scheduled courses, 
besides many specials according to faculty interests. 

A special Convocation was held on Monday, July 24 to celebrate the 
fortieth Session of the German School, founded in 1915. Dr. Neuse gave the 
najor address, in German, tracing the development of the school through the 
orty years, 37 of which — all of its consecutive history — he knew by his personal 
>articipation. It was an historic event, the interpretation of the mission of the 
jerman School by the man who was in large part responsible for its success, 
ind in sole charge during the last 19 years. One paragraph near the close of his 
address is especially significant. "The course of the German School through 
these forty summers is a good mirror of the development of the study of the 
German language and literature during the same years. If we profited from the 
unexpected upsurge that the Foreign Language Program of the MLA gave the 
study of German and all the foreign languages, we here in Middlebury can be 
proud that through that program the 40-year-old Middlebury Idea triumphed 
over the stagnation into which language study had fallen. . . . Today in most 
institutions, it is an axiom that a modern language must be spoken, and that 
only on the basis of active participation in the speech process a true under- 
standing and penetration of the literature and culture of a foreign country is 
possible." 

On the last Sunday afternoon, August 13, a "Festprogramm in Honor of 
Werner Neuse" was held in Mead Chapel. It was kept as a surprise from him 
until the last moment. The program, opened by two soprano arias from Bach 
and closed by a Bach Cantata with chorus, included a formal speech of farewell 
by Dr. Gerhard Storz, a special visitor for the occasion; a tribute by myself; and 
the presentation by Dr. Fritz Tiller of the Festschrift published in Neuse's honor 
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by FIDES, under the editorship of Herbert Lederer and Joachim Seyppel. The 
Festschrift contains 15 articles on German literature, dedicated to him by col- 
leagues of the German School faculty. It begins with the text of the tribute which 
I gave orally that afternoon. Next to last is a description by Wolfgang Panzer 
of the Vermont landscape seen from Mt. Philo, the school's annual excursion 
site. It closes with the German text of Neuse's address of July 17: "Vierzig 
Sommer Deutsche Schule des Middlebury College." The appendix has a bibli- 
ography of Dr. Neuse's publications: textbooks, text editions, brochures, and 
journal articles; a list of 28 titles. 

At the close of the session of 1967, Werner Neuse laid down his responsibili- 
ties for the German School, put his office in order, and handed over his many 
duties to his successors. At the Commencement exercises on August 12, 1969, 
President Armstrong conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Letters, hon- 
oris causa. The citation expressing the gratitude of the college, said in part: 
"Your energy, enlightened initiative, superbly efficient administration, and in- 
sistence upon high academic quality are the basic reasons for the notable suc- 
cess [of all our work in German]." 

It would have been entirely impossible for Werner Neuse to remain idle. 
He accepted an appointment at Lehigh University for the spring semesters of 
the next two years; and then at Eckert College in St. Petersburg, Florida for the 
spring of 1971. Since then he has made his home in New Brunswick, N.J., 
where his wife is Chairman of the German Dept. at Douglass College. They 
travel considerably in Germany. He has continued his work on German text- 
books, and has published Vom Satz zum Aufsatz. He has prepared new editions 
of Deutscher Sprachgebrauch and Kleines Aujsatzbuch. lie is now engaged in 
a study of the history of the stylistic element in German prose known as "style 
indirect libre." 

The phenomenal success of the Middlebury German School in the Sixties is 
the work of Werner Neuse and the clearest tribute to his leadership. Many cir- 
cumstances entered the picture, but the primary explanation is Dr. Neuse's in- 
sistence upon the highest possible standards of quality, and his extraordinary 
capacity for plain hard work. Not only as his colleague but as his neighbor, 
living across the street from him, I had ample opportunity to admire his tre- 
mendous activity. For many years his routine responsibilities included the Chair- 
manship of the German Dept. during the academic year, teaching up to 1 8 hours 
a week of literature classes, plus the supervision of majors, and all the usual 
committee work. He directed a summer school of over 200 students and a 
graduate school abroad of over 40 students. No other Director of a Language 
School at Middlebury carried the burden of two schools of this size without the 
assistance of a Dean. No one knows how many hours he spent on his own 
"extracurricular" activities, as AATG President and Editor, author of textbooks 
and articles. Yet he also found time to be an ardent gardener, raising glorious 
beds of tulips, and an expert on cacti. No wonder that his study light burned 
very late at night. 

Nationally and internationally recognized as a scholar and administrator, 
his wide acquaintance among leaders of German studies brought much prestige 
to Middlebury. In Middlebury faculty meetings, in committees, and in the 
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councils of national organizations, he distinguished himself by his intelligence 
and his firm convictions, vehement where need be. His voice was always on the 
side of proven quality, realism in the best sense as the basis for progress. He 
showed strong initiative at the proper times. When criticism was necessary, he 
set the same high demands for himself as for others. Superb competence and 
complete devotion to the task characterized his 37 years with Middlebury Col- 
lege and his 19 years as Director of its German School. 



HENRY H. H. REMAK 
Director of the German Summer School, 
1967-1971 
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Henry H. H. Remak, 1967-1971 



The retirement of Dr. Werner Neuse as Professor of German at Middlebury 
College in June 1966 posed the difficult problem of his succession in the three 
areas of responsibility which he had discharged for so many years. As Professor 
of German in the winter college, Dr. Kimberly Sparks was appointed beginning 
with the year 1966-67. He held the Ph.D. from Princeton and had had success- 
ful teaching experience there. It was also arranged that he and three other 
members of the German Department should share and rotate in charge of the 
Graduate School in Mainz. Professor Sparks felt he should devote full time to 
those two responsibilities, and preferred not to become involved in specific 
duties in the German Summer School at that time. After much thought, it 
seemed to me wisest to return to the arrangement which existed 20 years before 
in the German School, when Ernst Feise was the Visiting Director and Werner 
Neuse the Dean; and similar to that in the French and Spanish Schools. 

Careful search led us to Dr. Henry H. H. Remak, Professor of German and 
Comparative Literature, and Chairman of West European Studies at Indiana 
University. Licencie-es-lettres at Montpellier, and Ph.D. Chicago in 1947, he 
had taught in the Middlebury German School in the summers of 1958 and 1960; 
and had been Visiting Professor at Lille and Wisconsin. He had been Associate 
Editor of the German Quarterly for four years; and was then Editor of the Year- 
book of Comparative and General Literature, and on the Editorial Board of the 
P.M.L.A. He was well known for his publications on German and comparative 
literature, and on the teaching of German. Conversations with him about a 
possible appointment began in February 1966, and he responded "excited and 
enthusiastic" in spite of the many previous commitments on his time and en- 
ergy. A good exchange of views continued during the spring. In mid-July he 
visited Middlebury for a few days and talked at length with President Armstrong, 
Dr. Neuse, Dr. Sparks and myself, refreshing his memory of the school, and 
examining in detail the administrative organization and the new facilities of 
Sunderland. 

New honors changed his plans and ours. Remak was named Fulbright Visit- 
ing Professor at the University of Hamburg for the summer semester of 1967, 
and would stay in Europe until September. He was also named Guggenheim 
Fellow for the year 1967-68 which he spent on sabbatical leave in Bloomington. 
It was manifestly impossible for him to be in Middlebury in the summer of 
1967, even for a few days. Neuse consented most graciously to postpone his 
retirement from the Summer School, which was to have been at the close of the 
1966 session; and remained in full charge for the exciting session of 1967, 
marked by its special Convocation for the Fortieth Session, and the Farewell 
Festprogramm for him. 
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Henry Remak was therefore appointed Director of the German Summer 
School effective September first, 1967. His duties had been carefully denned as 
limited to the academic aspects of the school: recruiting the best possible fac- 
ulty, planning the curriculum, maintaining a high quality of instruction, con- 
trolling the degree programs, along with whatever teaching he wished to do. 
It was agreed that except for general policies, he would be spared all matters 
concerning the admission of students, credits, records, and the routine operation 
of the school. 

It had been contemplated that a Dean, resident in Middlebury, would be 
appointed to attend to this domain. This did not work out; and it was finally 
arranged that Werner Haas was named Assistant Director for these responsibili- 
ties during the summer. He was a graduate of the University of Graz, with the 
Ph.D. in 1951. He had taught there, and at Springfield College, and was then 
Associate Professor at Ohio State University. He had been a member of the 
German School faculty for several summers since 1960, and Studienleiter of 
our School in Mainz in 1962-63. For the year-round operation, Miss Monika 
Sutter was appointed Executive Secretary. Educated in Germany and England, 
she came to us from Princeton. Besides teaching part-time in the winter college, 
she handled with great efficiency and modesty all the complex operational and 
logistical procedures of the summer school and the School in Mainz, usually 
the task of a resident dean. When necessary, she called upon the guidance of 
Kimberly Sparks, Thomas Huber and myself. 

Dr. Remak's primary goal as Director was to maintain and heighten the 
academic standards of the German School. His first report said: "My policy can 
briefly be described as quality rather than quantity, and uncompromising stress 
on the academic excellence of Middlebury." To do this, he gave first thought to 
recruiting a superlative faculty. He wished to strengthen the relationships be- 
tween Middlebury and the great American universities in the field of German. 
He reduced the proportion of his faculty coming from abroad, saving some 
travel expense, and facilitating some increases in salaries. The faculty of 1968 
included three Visiting Professors: Dr. Helmut Prang from Erlangen-Numberg, 
Dr. Hubert Ohl from Mainz, and Dr. Peter Boerner from Wisconsin. Other new 
teachers were Dr. Bruno Hildebrandt and Mrs. Liselotte Hildebrandt, and Dr. 
Albrecht Holschuh from Indiana; Hanns Steger from the Northfield Schools, 
Dr. Henry Schmidt, a former student. Returning from previous summers were 
Mrs. Erna Kritsch Neuse, Dr. Hans Banziger, Mrs. Louise Kiefer, Gisela Vitt, 
and others, for a total of 24 faculty members, including wives. A majority of the 
staff were young and full of zest. 

The curriculum was similar to previous summers, except for a greater em- 
phasis on small seminars, of which there were four, for limited enrollment by 
advanced students, and one pro-seminar as an introduction to the method. One 
of the seminars was given by Prof. Schmidt on Georg Buchner, keyed skillfully 
into a fine performance by students of his play Lconce und Lena as the major 
dramatic production. Prof. Hanns Steger, the musical director, gave a new course 
on German musical history, besides directing a choir. Both the musical and 
dramatics activities were thus integrated into the academic structure. Dr. Remak 
began to reduce the number of scheduled extracurricular events where they 
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seemed to demand too much time and energy. The Sunday morning meetings, 
special lectures and concerts were curtailed; the organized folk-dancing practice 
and the programmed social evenings were given up. Instead, relaxation and 
physical sports were encouraged, especially competitions with other schools. 
Two informal general dances were held. Dr. Remak endeavored to promote 
maximum student participation in discussions after the evening lectures, and 
arranged informal discussions on topics of interest to the students. 

Dr. Remak set about building the session of 1969 with even greater initia- 
tive. As his final report said, the excellence of the school was due to the ex- 
cellence of the faculty, a successful blend of European and American teachers, 
of new colleagues and veterans, of tradition and experiment. The three Visiting 
Professors were Americans: Dr. Wolfgang Leppmann of Toronto, Dr. Egon 
Schwarz of Washington Univ. St. Louis, and Dr. Wolfgang Wittkowski of Ohio 
State. From abroad were the Visiting Critic Marcel Reich-Ranicki, writer and 
lecturer on history and literature; Gerard Schneilin from the University of Paris, 
the first French Germanist to come here, and destined to become the Director 
of the German School; Heinz Hillman from Hamburg; Sigrid Lanzrath from 
Internationes; and Lutz Rohrich, already well known as thrice Visiting Profes- 
sor from Mainz. Nearly half of the faculty were accompanied by their spouses, 
who helped as table heads, but sometimes prevented the teachers from associ- 
ating with the students as much as was desirable. 

A number of important innovations were made in the curriculum. Most 
significant was the creation of a course, in four sections, entitled Introduction 
to. Literary Scholarship. Increasing stress was placed on the study of literary 
history. Besides the Introduction, eight credits were required in literature for 
an M.A., including a survey and an advanced seminar course. The faculty was 
"vehement in demanding that something drastic be done" to remedy the stu- 
dents' lack of command of the basic terms, tools, and methods current in present- 
day literary scholarship. Secondary school teachers, usually weak in literary 
history, often knew little or nothing about scholarly research. The Introduction 
was required for admission to any of the seminars, and for students going to 
Mainz. 

The seminar method, characteristic of a German university curriculum, was 
expanded in the literary group; of 15 courses, eight were seminars at various 
levels; one of the four civilization courses became a seminar. Dr. Remak re- 
ported, however, that the seminars presented the most difficult problem in the 
curriculum. To read intensively a large amount of an author's works, plus sec- 
ondary sources, to develop ideas and perspective, to write a solid paper and 
have it discussed by the professor and other students — all this can hardly be 
done in six weeks. Pressure was then put on the students to read at least half 
of the required books before coming to Middlebury, sometimes without clear 
assurance that they would be admitted to a "limited" course. Some students 
warned that the quantity of work demanded in a course should not be so for- 
bidding that it reflects on the quality, and brings about physical and mental 
exhaustion for both students and faculty. 

Other modifications affected the two Language Practice groups. The group 
called Language was renamed Language Analysis, indicating greater emphasis 
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on linguistics, morphology and philology. The course in Stylistic Analysis was 
moved into the Literature section, and oriented toward literature rather than 
toward the language. It was replaced by a course in the History of the German 
Language, dealing with the historical developments of German linguistic struc- 
ture, and the relationship of language and literature. The former course in the 
German Language became Structural Elements of Contemporary German, with 
attention centered on structural linguistics, and phonemic analysis. 

Criteria for admission, enrollment and degrees were raised. No applicant 
was accepted who could not prove the ability to follow the courses in literature 
without the need of remedial language practice. Every entering student was 
urged to take the Introduction to Literary Scholarship, and was required to take 
it not later than his second summer, in preparation for a seminar in literature 
not later than his third summer. Every student was required to take three 
courses, including at least one literature or civilization course. Students were 
not permitted to drop below three courses in order to avoid a low grade, even 
if they found they were unable to keep up. The general rule that students were 
admitted for one summer only and must reapply was strictly enforced; and 
students who failed a course were not readmitted for the following summer. 

It was a stimulating session. The very high intellectual level of the faculty, 
and the diversified personalities involved made for a lively school atmosphere. 
A number of faculty-student discussions were arranged, usually following a talk 
on some controversial topic of German education, life and culture. Student par- 
ticipation was encouraged, and responsive. Answering the need for better read- 
ing room facilities, caused by the emphasis on seminars, and the poor ventilation 
of the college library, the reading library in the basement of Pearsons was 
amplified, with student supervisors and better shelving. Hanns Steger directed 
the musical activities and a fine concert in Mead Chapel. Herbert Lederer di- 
rected the dramatics, with a reading of a play by the faculty, and an excellent 
student production in Wright Theatre. Three informal dances were arranged by 
students, and several movies were shown; but in general, the formal events in 
the calendar were still further reduced. 

The enrollment declined from 221 in 1968 to 192, a drop of 13%. How 
much of the decline was due to the stricter selection of applicants, and how 
much to a general trend country-wide, is difficult to say. The Middlebury French 
and Italian Schools increased; the Russian and Spanish Schools decreased. The 
number of students living in town was intentionally reduced from 22 to six. 

Welcome improvement was made in the dormitory arrangements. The 
school was more comfortably housed in Pearsons, its headquarters, in one floor 
of Allen Hall, and in Hadley Hall, newly completed on the ridge beyond Pear- 
sons. Inadequate ventilation on the west side of Hadley on a hot summer after- 
noon occasioned some complaint, but the new hall was a welcome change from 
Starr and Painter which the school had occupied for many years. 

Problems began early for the summer of 1970. When Dr. Remak accepted 
the Directorship, it had been agreed that he could be on leave for an occasional 
summer, and 1971 was contemplated. In the meantime, he had been appointed 
to the important office of Acting Vice-Chancellor and Dean of the Faculties at 
Indiana University. In February, he wrote me that at the urgent request of the 
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Chancellor he must remain on duty in Bloomington during the summer session 
there, and that he wished to go to Europe after August 8 to attend literary meet- 
ings. As a courtesy to Indiana University, his leave of absence was advanced a 
year, but he remained in full responsible charge of securing the faculty and 
setting the curriculum and policies for the summer of 1970. He yielded to my 
plea to make his presence felt at the school; and came for four days at the 
opening, welcomed the students, and held a faculty meeting. He returned for 
three days at mid-session, and shared in policy decisions. 

Dr. Werner Haas, as Assistant Director, was the head of the school at all 
other times during the session. Faithfully and with quiet tact, he implemented 
the policies, and supervised the duties of the faculty and staff. He taught one 
large course, his popular German History. Assisting him, but without special 
title, was Dr. Werner Hoffmeister of Brown University, already familiar with 
the school after four summers here. He was helpful with student interviews, and 
in the routine administration. To Miss Sutter goes much of the credit for the 
smoothness of the continuing year-round operation. Haas also felt free to come 
to me whenever he wanted advice on a special question. 

Remak had assembled a strong faculty. Of the 21 teachers, ten had previ- 
ously taught here; eleven came for the first time. Twelve of them came from 
Europe, a larger proportion than usual. The Visiting Professors were Dr. Hans 
Hofstatter, art historian from Baden-Baden; Dr. Helmut Prang from Erlangen; 
and Dr. Ulrich Weisstein from Indiana. The curriculum continued its emphasis 
on literature, with seven seminars and seven lecture courses; five sections were 
needed for the Introduction to Literary Scholarship. Mrs. Neuse gave a new 
course on the Teaching of Literature on the College Level. The courses in civil- 
ization were increased to six, with new courses on German education, music and 
art. On the other hand, the three courses in Language Analysis were cut to two: 
the Theory of Linguistics and Phonetics. 

There were a few more evening events. Several evening lectures, including 
one by Werner Neuse, were followed by active discussions with good student 
participation. Six films were shown. Professor Biithe taught .a Theater Work- 
shop, and directed students staging a play by Giinter Grass. Music provided the 
best relaxation. Robert Drummond of Oberlin Conservatory, and a graduate of 
Middlebury, returned after five years' absence for his twelfth summer as Director 
of Music. Besides his course on contemporary music, he and Mrs. Isolde Haas 
gave six recitals. He also directed the official German School Concert, and an- 
other one by student volunteers. Pearsons, Allen, and Hadley Halls were again 
the residences; the dining room was moved to the Freeman Society. The Max 
Kade Room there, a part of the Max Kade Foundation's generous gift to the 
college, became a useful study center. 

The current wave of "activism" reached the German School in the fourth 
week, and partially disrupted the harmonious atmosphere. One of the professors 
gathered about 20 students, without the knowledge of Dr. Haas, to discuss 
certain "problems" of the school. Out of the meeting came a protocol, distri- 
buted to the whole school without permission, advocating the abolition of the 
Middlebury "no-English" pledge, the evaluation of teachers by students, student 
representation in faculty meetings, and access to confidential student files. A 
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few days later, a second meeting was called, but when other professors attended, 
the dissidents walked out. Such activism led inevitably to some polarization and 
tension. It was noteworthy that the perhaps well-meant but unwise changes 
were advocated by students at Middlebury for the first time, and by German 
teachers who were least familiar with American colleges and the bases of Mid- 
dlebury's reputation. A later evening of discussion, held with a much larger 
attendance and in a more healthy atmosphere, brought out some constructive 
suggestions. It was quite plain by the end of the session that few students had 
any serious grievances. 

A different problem was more grave; the enrollment was down from 192 to 
150, a decrease of 42 students or 22%. Several of the schools had felt a declin- 
ing trend, and were down from their highs of 1966-68, but some had begun to 
recover a little. None showed as drastic a decline as the German School from 
its high of 231. The ratio of students to instructors in 1970 was seven to one. 
Even though the tuition had been increased $60 since 1968, the operating 
deficit of the German School was serious. 

It became increasingly important to discover the reasons for this decrease. 
The very high intellectual quality of the school was unquestioned. Inquiries in 
response to publicity had been numerous. Late cancellations of accepted appli- 
cants, as many as 15 in two weeks before the opening, were discouraging. The 
reasons most often given were financial, lack of expected funds or aid. All the 
Middlebury schools, and summer sessions country-wide were feeling the bad 
economic situation. Colleges and universities were dropping the language re- 
quirement, and language teachers were losing their jobs in the secondary schools. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the German School showed the worst decline 
worried me. I feared that the policies aimed at raising the intellectual and 
linguistic level of the school were being applied too severely. Students were no 
longer accepted unless they were already fluent in the spoken language and had 
a thorough knowledge of grammar. Students who failed in a course in one sum- 
mer were not usually readmitted. The predominant emphasis was on literature. 
A secondary school teacher who wanted language up-grading, and was for the 
moment less interested professionally in literary history and scholarship, was 
either not accepted or could not find courses to make up the required minimum 
program of three courses. The requirements for the M.A. and D.M.L. were 
considerably increased. 

Dr. Remak proposed for the bulletin of 1970 a statement that the main 
purpose of the school was to prepare candidates for the M.A. and the D.M.L. 
degrees, and implying that we welcomed only degree candidates. I pointed out 
to him that this was contrary to the long-standing policy of all the schools. All 
our history and traditions were in terms of the improvement of language teach- 
ing, the increase of language skills in the national interest, and better interna- 
tional understanding through the richer study of foreign languages and cultures. 
For this reason we had always announced that "students may enter without 
examinations and without being candidates for degrees." In other words, we 
welcome applications from all qualified students, regardless of their objective: 
members of the armed forces, business and professional people, advanced grad- 
uate students in another discipline who need the language for residence or re- 
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search, teachers non-degree-candidates seeking a refresher or preparing for a 
more profitable sojourn abroad, and for many other purposes. Our priority for 
admission should always go to the candidates with the best qualifications and 
the strongest motivation. I saw a real danger in any move, even in the name of 
higher quality, to convert our Summer Language Schools into a university 
degree program with its focus on literary scholarship, as a distortion of their 
basic purpose. 

Under the authority of my successor, Andre Paquette, Henry Remak re- 
turned to Middlebury as Director of the German School for the full session of 
1971 as agreed. He assembled another distinguished faculty, though smaller, 17 
in number. None of them was named Visiting Professor. Werner Haas continued 
as Assistant Director for 1971. Fewer literature courses were offered, with 
greater flexibility in the seminars. The Civilization offerings were strengthened; 
and new courses added in the Language category. The bulletin indicated an in- 
terest in programs for teachers and non-majors. The enrollment continued to 
shrink drastically, to a low of 112, less than half of the figure in 1967. 

Burdened with the year-round responsibilities of his high office as Vice- 
Chancellor and Dean of the Faculties at Indiana University, Dr. Henry Remak 
found it necessary to resign as Director of the German School. With firm com- 
mitment to high ideals, he had brought to it wide international contacts and 
much prestige. In September 1971, Gerard Schneilin was named the new Direc- 
tor. Agrege d'allemand, Chairman of German, Academic Vice President of the 
University of Paris X— Nanterre, he had been a member of the Middlebury 
German School faculty since 1969. At the same time, Dr. Thomas Huber, 
Associate Professor at the college, and three times member of the German 
School faculty, was named Dean of the German Schools, in charge of all the 
year-round administration of both the Summer School and the Graduate School 
in Mainz. With enrollments still very low but stable, the German School main- 
tains its place worthily as the oldest of the Middlebury Language Schools, and 
looks forward to celebrating its Sixtieth Anniversary in 1975. 
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THE FIFTIES and SIXTIES 



The Italian School 

Salvatore Castiglione, 1947-1975 

No one could have been better prepared to continue the work of Gabriella 
Bosano and Camillo Merlino than Salvatore J. Castiglione. He had enrolled as 
a student in the Italian School in 1937; and Miss Bosano had immediately made 
him a faculty member teaching the course in Advanced Composition. He taught 
in the summers of 1938 and 1939, giving the courses in Poetry and Composition- 
Grammar. His wife Pierina had come with him in 1938; she became a member 
of the faculty in her own right in 1939. During the war years, they were absent 
for six summers; their daughter Vanna was born; he taught in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program at Rutgers, and in the summer courses at Yale. They 
continued their contact with Middlebury, however; and returned in the summer 
of 1946 as two of Merlino's staff of four. He taught the Poetry course, and she 
gave a new one called the Formation of the Italian People and Nation. They 
came for a visit in 1947. 

This familiarity with the Middlebury Italian School supplemented his bril- 
liant and thorough professional preparation. He was born in New Haven, Conn, 
in 1910, and received his A.B. from Yale in 1932. He won an Italian-American 
Exchange Fellowship for a year of graduate study in Florence in 1934-35. He 
had begun his work for the doctorate, while translating Italian texts for the 
Yale Department of Drama. His thesis was on the Poetry of Franco Sacchetti 
of the 14th century. Having completed his Ph.D. degree from Yale in 1939, he 
was appointed to an instructorship there, interrupted by the year at Rutgers; 
and was promoted to an Assistant Professorship in 1947. He had translated 
Benedetto Croce's Politics and Morals, and other literary selections, and had 
written many articles and reviews for the journals. 

Dr. Castiglione had therefore the ideal three-fold preparation for the new 
task: an excellent scholarly training, experience in the best procedures of lan- 
guage teaching, and several years of personal contact with the distinctive spirit 
of the Italian School at Middlebury. With extraordinary dedication, skill, and 
modesty, he has led the Italian School through nearly three decades of difficult 
times and great success. 

Pierina Borrani Castiglione is a most valuable partner and colleague. They 
met on shipboard as he was on his way to Italy on his fellowship, and they 
studied together in Florence, her home. She had won her Dottore in Lettere 
from the University of Florence in 1930, and the Diploma di Perfezionamento a 
year later, then the Diploma di Abilitazione for the teaching of literature and 
history, in Rome in 1933. Coming to this country, she earned the Master's de- 
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Director of the Italian Summer School, 
1947-1975; Member of its faculty from 1937; 
Professor of Italian, Middlebury College, 
1966-1975 




gree in American history from Smith in 1936, and was then named instructor 
in Italian at Wellesley. They were married in Wellesley in 1938, and he brought 
his June bride to Middlebury that summer, although she did not teach. She was 
a member of the faculty in 1939, 1946, and regularly from 1950 on. Her su- 
perior academic training enabled her to teach with great success many of the 
school's advanced courses, particularly in civilization, history, and phonetics. 
She has also been a splendid hostess for the school. Her radiant personality, 
enthusiastic and fun-loving, presided over the social gatherings, while with au- 
thority cloaked in tact, she supervised the many undergraduate girls, and coached 
the dramatics activities. 

Named Director of the Middlebury Italian Summer School in November 
1947, Dr. Castiglione planned the session of 1948 following the pattern that 
Dr. Merlino had set. He reappointed Miss Grazia Avitabile of Mount Holyoke, 
later the successor of Miss Bosano at Wellesley. She was unable to return as a 
teacher after 1948, but continued to be a loyal friend and supporter of the 
school. For his Visiting Professor, he secured Dr. Enzo Tagliacozzo of Wheaton, 
known for his research in Italian history, and as a radio commentator. Another 
important newcomer was Mrs. Bianca Calabresi, Doctor from the University of 
Bologna, teaching Oral Stylistics and the General View of Italian Culture. 
Paolo Cella, Doctor from the University of Pisa, completed the faculty of five. 
Now a top-flight economist in Milan, Cella returned years later for a series of 
lectures. 

The language courses comprised Intermediate and Advanced Grammar and 
Composition, and three oral courses: intermediate, advanced and oral stylistics. 
No courses were given in philology or methods, but the offerings in literature 
were increased. Dr. Tagliacozzo taught the Risorgimento, and the poetry of the 
19 th century. Miss Avitabile gave the Modern Novel. Castiglione himself con- 
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tinued the Dante course, the Paradiso this year, the Inferno and the Purgatorio 
in successive summers. He followed and developed the practice, current in the 
German and Russian Schools as well, of rotating the necessary courses in liter- 
ature and culture, since not many could be given each year. Over a period of 
five or six years, however, a surprisingly large number, as many as 20 different 
periods and authors were covered, while giving in alternate years the basic 
"Survey" courses called General View of Italian Culture I (13th to 16th cen- 
turies) or II (17th to 19th). 

The enrollment declined from 56 to 32 in 1948, evenly divided between 
men and women, a serious disappointment for Castiglione. I was less alarmed, 
for I saw three possible explanations. In a small school like this, a new director 
is obliged to create to some extent his own following. This was begun satisfac- 
torily with 18 new students. Many of the students in 1947 had been candidates 
for the M.A., returning especially to complete the degree under Merlino. This 
was also the first summer after the war that travel and study in Italy were en- 
couraged; and many former students of the school went to Italy. 

Except for numbers, the session was completely successful. The Sigma Phi 
Epsilon House was the school's center and the Castigliones lived there. DKE 
House was the dining room and men's dorm; women lived in the Chi Psi Lodge. 
A delightful "festa delle matricole" was instituted, patterned after the initiation 
ceremonies at an Italian university, for the purpose of getting acquainted, and 
giving the new students an opportunity to show their talents. It became a regular 
feature in succeeding summers. There was a concert of instrumental and vocal 
music featuring Ruth Lakeway, who had completed her M.A. the previous sum- 
mer, but returned frequently to delight large audiences with her magnificent 
soprano voice. The students organized a "serata di varieta"; and a successful 
auction, the proceeds of which augmented the scholarship fund. An all-student 
cast performed the American premiere of Questi jantasmi, a three-act play by 
contemporary Eduardo De Filippo, whose plays were often presented in later 
summers. 

A curious episode occurred which illustrates how the emotions of the war 
still lasted. Winter session members of the DKE fraternity objected to the 
Italian flag being flown from the mast in front of the DKE House, especially 
because it was near a memorial boulder dedicated to brothers killed in the war. 
The boys were entirely courteous but it was evident that the flag was still a 
hostile symbol. Permission was eventually secured from the SPE House to fly 
the flag there. Similar feelings prevented the display of the German or Russian 
flags anywhere on campus; and even the French flag in front of the Chateau 
was flown only under carefully prescribed conditions. Of course there was never 
any proposal to fly a Spanish flag, for it would have had to be accompanied by 
a score of South American flags. 

A nearly new faculty marked the session of 1949, the director and Mrs. 
Calabresi being the only returnees. Dr. Giuliano Bonfante, eminent Professor 
of Linguistics at Princeton was the Visiting Professor. He taught the History of 
the Italian Language, and the Epic Poetry of the Rinascimento. Dr. Maria 
Arrighi, Instructor at Connecticut College, introduced a new and much needed 
course in Phonetics. Dante was featured in two courses, the Inferno by Dr. 
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Castiglione, and the Opere minori by Dr. Rigo Mignani, Instructor at Harvard. 
The curriculum was expanded to seven courses in the language and six in the 
area of literature and culture. The rising level of student preparation and con- 
tact with Italy justified an increase in the courses in literature, especially to 
amplify the long-run rotated curriculum. 

The extracurricular program was varied and colorful. Outstanding was the 
Serata Medicea, in commemoration of the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Lorenzo de' Medici. The text was written by Mrs. Castiglione; the scenes were 
staged in the costumes of the period. The dynamic and popular Rocco Mas- 
trangelo, who had been a student here as far back as 1936, was in charge of 
the social activities, and led the singing. He died not long afterward, and his 
many friends honored him in a Memorial Scholarship. In 1950, Goldoni's three- 
act play Le baruffe chiozzotte (The Quarrelsome Women of Chioggia) was 
staged in the Playhouse. The Italian School joined the others in a memorable 
supper sail on Lake Champlain in the S.S. Ticonderoga. 

In 1950, Mrs. Pierina Castiglione, who had taught during Merlino's director- 
ship, became a regular member of the faculty, teaching every summer except 
1961. Seeing the crucial place of the study of phonetics in the preparation of 
teachers, she devoted herself enthusiastically to this subject, and became an ex- 
pert on Italian phonetics, using to the full the resources of the Middlebury 
laboratory. In 1957, she published a very useful textbook, Italian Phonetics, 
Diction, and Intonation. The Visiting Professor, Dr. Vittorio Ceroni of Hunter 
College, gave the course on Manzoni. Two new recruits who returned also in 
later years were Mrs. Regina Soria, graduate of the University of Rome, and 
Dr. Mauro Calamandrei from the University of Florence. 

Enrollments declined slowly, discouragingly, as in all the Middlebury 
Schools, as in all summer schools nationwide. From 30 in 1949 to 25 in 1950, 
the low point was reached at 22 in 1951. The number of men decreased notice- 
ably: from eight veterans in 1949 there was only one in 1950. Three fraternity 
houses were used at first; in 1951 only the DU and SPE Houses were needed. 
There was no defeatism in the air, however. The small group was closely knit 
in its corner of the campus, homogeneous and of good quality. The new stu- 
dents, about half each year, were readily acclimated. The evening sings, stunt 
and skit programs generated enthusiasm; the plays were a whole-school effort. 
The entire atmosphere of the school, in staff and students alike, was character- 
ized by vitality and initiative. 

I was worried, nevertheless, about the viability of so small a school as a 
separate unit, from the financial point of view. In early April 1951, only two 
students had made reservations. I wrote to Castiglione in Italy about the diffi- 
culty of justifying a separate school, with its own faculty, dormitories and dining 
hall, operating at a loss. The Music Conference, which had run for three sum- 
mers, was closed in 1951, largely because it had been losing money. I was still 
convinced of the need of instruction in the Italian language and literature as an 
integral part of our program in the Romance Languages, but I feared it might 
have to return to its status as a ward of the French School, as it had begun in 
1931. 

Changes were in the wind, however. The Castigliones returned, full of en- 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL OF 1948 
Director and Mrs. Casliglione in center, front row, with little daughter Vanna between them 

thusiasm and new ideas, from Florence where he had studied during the year 
1950-51 on a Fulbright Grant. In September, he entered on his new appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of Italian in the Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics, School of Foreign Service, at Georgetown University. Back in this 
country throughout the winter, he was able to give intensive personal super- 
vision to the renewed efforts of publicity for the school. 

Strong initiative came also from the newly founded Association of Alumni 
and Friends of the Italian School. Following a questionnaire circulated by Mrs. 
Castiglione and Miss Ann Iannaccio, it was started in New York on Dec. 27, 
1950 during the M.L.A. meetings, by a group of loyal alumni, including Her- 
bert Golden, Miss Josephine Bruno, Miss Adeline Giambalvo, and a score of 
others. Lawrence Bongiovanni was elected as its first president, at an organiza- 
tion meeting in Middlebury on July 14, 1951. Following the example of the 
French Amicale, this Association waged a strong campaign for two urgent 
goals: publicity and scholarships. The members sent hundreds of letters, distri- 
buted bulletins in their schools, and proclaimed the value of study at Middle- 
bury. They solicited funds for scholarships. Even in the first summer, 1951, they 
presented an Association Scholarship, and secured the Del Drago Scholarship, 
which were added to the continuing ones from the Hartford Teachers Club, the 
Hartford Circolo Italiano, and the "II Solco" Cultural Society of Rochester. 
Next year, the kindly and generous Mrs. Lena Wolff, a student at the school, 
gave three scholarships. 

The results of these energetic initiatives were immediately evident. The 
Italian enrollment in 1952 jumped from 22 to 40, composed of 25 women and 
15 men; new students numbered 26. Sixteen of the students were working on 
a Master's program; and four on a D.M.L. program: one in Italian, two in 
French, one in Spanish. The D.M.L. program in Italian had received good pub- 
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licity from the award in 1951 of the first Doctorate in Modern Languages in 
Italian to Frederick H. Jackson, an instructor at Syracuse University. The gen- 
eral downward trend, caused largely by the national economic situation and the 
Korean War, continued to affect the Italian School however. The enrollment in 
1954 declined to 35, and to another low point of 29 in 1955, before reacting 
strongly again. 

A part of the Italian School's difficulties was the result of highly unsatisfac- 
tory physical arrangements for dormitory and dining room. The fluctuations and 
the small number involved reduced the school to the DU and SPE Houses. They 
were usually in poor condition when rented to the college for July and August. 
There were many complaints from summer students about the furnishings, bad 
odors, and unauthorized visits from fraternity members. Then when enrollments 
increased, temporary makeshifts had to be arranged at the last moment, causing 
great damage to the image of the school. 

My report on the session of 1953 called urgent attention to the problem of 
the allocation of dormitory and dining space for all the schools, and particularly 
for the Italian School where the situation was the worst. The cardinal principle 
of our language schools' organization, and an essential basis of their reputation, 
is the segregation of each school from the others and from English; and the con- 
centration of each school into a close-knit unit, with its own centralized dormi- 
tory, dining room, lounge, classrooms and extracurricular facilities. That sum- 
mer, because of enrollment fluctuations, and under pressure to use college facili- 
ties instead of renting fraternity houses, the Italian School lost its concentration, 
and was scattered in a long thin line from one end of the campus to the other, 
partly in DU and SPE, partly in Painter and Willard, taking its meals in West 
Forest. It had no place to gather before or after meals, since the corridors and 
steps of West Forest belonged to the French School. Faculty and students living 
in Painter or Willard were reluctant to trek back to the SPE House after meals 
for the traditional half-hour of songs, "bocce", and informal chatting. 

It was not until 1955 and the completion of Battell Center, that new isolated 
centers could be created for all the schools. The serious problem of the Italian 
School was then solved by giving it the exclusive use of West Forest, with dormi- 
tory, dining hall, lounge and director's office all under the same roof. Once 
again, Dr. Castiglione was able to create the close unity and congenial family 
spirit that has characterized the Italian School. 

During the difficult years of 1951-54, Castiglione economized in every 
justifiable way. His teaching staff numbered five: himself, his wife, and three 
others. For three years, he named no Visiting Professor, although Professor 
Valentine Giamatti from Mt. Holyoke, Ph.D. Harvard, Dottore in Lettere, Univ. 
of Florence, who had been Visiting Professor in 1951, returned in 1952 and 
again in 1956, a skillful teacher and a warm rich personality. Middlebury has 
recently been happy to welcome his son, Prof. A. Bartlett Giamatti of Yale, to 
the Bread Loaf faculty. 

The staff was small but the academic fare was rich. Dr. Castiglione continued 
the rotation of Dante and His Times. Mrs. Castiglione developed her specialty 
of Italy and the Italians, besides continuing Phonetics. Mrs. Calabresi taught the 
Culture course and the Ottocento. Calamandrei offered a new course on Leo- 
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pardi. Giamatti taught the Trecento and directed the rollicking three-act con- 
temporary play Marionette, che passione. In 1953, Mrs. Soria surveyed Italian 
Poetry; Dr. Aldo Scaglione from Berkeley treated Prose of the 16th Century. 

Since the Methods course had not been given for several years, Castiglione 
organized a series of evening discussions on the teaching of Italian. In the fol- 
lowing two summers a regular three-weeks course was given, for one credit. 
Many students from the other schools came as auditors to the school, and eight 
enrolled in Italian courses for credit. At the 1953 Commencement, two students, 
Miss Philomena Golini and Joseph Figurito, were proudly awarded the Doc- 
torate in Modern Languages. Most helpful for several summers, both in the 
director's office and in the extracurricular activities, was Miss Josephine De 
Simone. 

The surprise of 1954 was the number of men enrolled, 19 as against 16 
women. This was highly unusual, as the average ratio was about five women to 
three men. Men tended to have the majority after the war in the German and 
Russian Schools, but a definite minority in French and Spanish. The rather 
wide fluctuation in the Italian School in those years finds no easy explanation. 
A notable addition to the faculty was James Ferrigno, Ph.D. Boston Univ., 
Associate Professor at the Univ. of Mass., who taught both philology and litera- 
ture courses in 1954 and 1955. Dr. di Sorbello, then Italy's Cultural Attache, 
and a constant friend of the school, returned for the fourth annual meeting of 
the Alumni, and lectured on d'Annunzio. 

An examination of the records showed that of the 20 teachers awarded 
Fulbright Grants for the first Summer Seminar in Italy, seven were graduates 
or former students of the Middlebury Italian School. Another received a Ful- 
bright Grant for a year's study in Florence; another a U.S. Govt. Grant to teach 
English in Rome; and a third was awarded an Italian Govt. Fellowship for a 
year's study in Padua. 

The installation of the Italian School in West Forest in 1955 gave it the 
aura of success, even though the enrollment was down to 29. Close community 
of activity, and a warm congeniality — these were the distinctive ingredients of 
the school, and they prospered in the new location. Once more a Visiting Pro- 
fessor was named, Dr. Roberto Lopez of the University of Genoa, and Yale, 
giving courses in his specialty of history. Miss Norma Fornaciari, graduate of 
Bologna, and Secretary-Treasurer of the A.A.T.I., led a study of the Trecento. 
Her half-course in the Teaching of Italian was amplified by a delightful little 
demonstration class of grade-school pupils, so successful that it was continued 
for many summers. Her popularity is attested by the Memorial Scholarship in 
her name, after her untimely death in 1960. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the Italian School was 
celebrated in 1956. It was indeed a "red-letter" session. Colleagues and alumni 
on all sides joined in supporting Dr. Castiglione to make it a great success. The 
enrollment more than doubled, up to 66, 40 women and 26 men, the largest in 
the history of the school thus far. The explanation was four-fold: a rich aca- 
demic program, intensive publicity, attractive quarters in West Forest, and a 
generous supply of scholarships. 

The distinguished Dino Terra, playwright and journalist from Rome, an- 
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nounced as the Visiting Professor, was taken ill in the middle of his journey 
here, and had to return to Rome. Dr. Valentine Giamatti replaced him at the 
last moment, without the title. Mrs. Rosa Trillo Clough from Hunter gave the 
Teaching of Italian and the demonstration class. In the sixth week the class 
presented an entertaining skit showing the remarkable progress these beginners 
had made in fluency and pronunciation. Other members of the faculty were 
Miss Olga Ragusa from Columbia, Arnolfo Ferruolo from Harvard, and Mrs. 
Marisa Lederer from the Putney School. Mrs. Castiglione's course in phonetics 
was greatly aided by the facilities of the new Language Laboratory being devel- 
oped in Hillcrest. Twelve courses were offered, six in language, five in literature, 
and Methods, besides the supervision of individual research. 

A special Anniversary Bulletin was published, containing a description of 
the school and its work by Dr. Castiglione. Professor Herbert Golden of Boston 
University, then President of the Alumni Association, wrote an article for Italica, 
April 1956, recounting in interesting detail the twenty-five years of the school. 
This article was reprinted and distributed, along with bulletins and personal 
letters, by the active alumni group, to all possible prospective students. Castigli- 
one was elected President of the A.A.T.I. for that year. 

Great impetus was given to all these activities by the generosity of Dr. 
Cesare Barbieri, an elderly inventor in New York. He became deeply interested 
in the Italian School, at the suggestion of Sam P. Davis, Middlebury '21. He 
visited Middlebury and received the honorary degree of Doctor of Science at 
the August 1955 Commencement. After conversations with Castiglione and 
me, he made a gift of $6000 to the Italian School, and later, through the Barbieri 
Foundation, a gift of $45,000 to Middlebury College. His generous support 
made possible a Visiting Professor from Italy, a series of special lectures and 
concerts, ten full-expense scholarships for 1956, and ten tuition scholarships 
for several years thereafter. We were all saddened by his sudden death shortly 
before the session opened. 

Scholarships were part of the secret of the large enrollment in 1956. They 
were the concrete evidence of the support given by the school's many friends. 
Besides the scholarships from the Hartford groups, then in the 17th year, the 
"II Solco", the Mastrangelo Memorial and the Alumni Scholarships, Mrs. Lena 
Wolff continued to give three scholarships, and four were offered for the third 
year by the Cultural Division of the Italian Embassy. The ten given by Dr. Bar- 
bieri made a total of 22. The publicity given to these scholarships brought stu- 
dents from 16 states, including Florida, California, Illinois, Arkansas and 
Indiana. 

The session was filled with interesting happenings. The Alumni held a gala 
reunion weekend with a banquet attended by 73 persons, including Dr. Vitelli, 
the Consul General in Boston, and Dr. and Mrs. Merlino. The all-student pro- 
duction was Tasso's Arninta, a pastoral in verse, presented with musical accom- 
paniment and ballet sequences on the lawn below Gifford. An excellent vocal 
concert by professionals and a chamber music recital by students both featured 
Italian music. Dr. Gica Bobich, a newspaper woman, gave three illustrated lec- 
tures on life in Southern Italy. A questionnaire circulated among members of 
the school showed strong interest in the possibility of a Graduate School in 
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Italy, with preference expressed for Florence. Castiglione therefore began to 
urge the early establishment of such a school. 

After the Anniversary, we were not surprised to see the enrollment shrink 
a bit in 1957, back to what we used to consider a normal figure of 41. Once 
more the men puzzled us by outnumbering the women, 21 to 20. The Visiting 
Professor was Dr. Rocco Montano of Harvard, literary critic and editor of the 
review Delta, lecturing on Manzoni. An illustrated course on Modern Painting 
was given by Mrs. Clough. Nine scholarships offered by the Cultural Division 
raised the total available to 27. Maria Luisa Faini, a gifted pianist, gave a most 
delightful concert with selections from European composers for all the Middle- 
bury schools. General demand brought her back summer after summer, for a 
total of eleven years, the record of popularity at Middlebury. Her faultless 
technique, dramatic verve, sensitivity, and charming personality made her con- 
certs a high point in each summer's musical program. 

We were wrong about the "normal" enrollment in Italian, for in 1958 the 
figure rebounded to 57. In the unpredictable ratio of the sexes, the women out- 
numbered the men 43 to 14. From then on, the Italian enrollment never fell 
below 55, and for the next ten years averaged 66. The depression in language 
study had "bottomed out", and a countrywide renewal of interest began. All 
the Middlebury Language Schools gained slightly in 1958, more rapidly in 
successive years as the Foreign Language Program of the M.L.A. and the fed- 
eral N.D.E.A. Institutes dramatized the importance of foreign language study. 
Much credit should also be given by the Italian School to the efforts of its loyal 
Association of Alumni and Friends. Many students came through its influence 
from centers of Italian-American population, as in New Haven, Hartford, and 
New York City. A high proportion of the students were teachers or preparing to 
teach, 37 out of the 57. 

Dr. Mauro Calamandrei, the first Professor of American History at the 
University of Florence, returned from 1952 as Visiting Professor, teaching 
Modern Italian Culture, and Contemporary Italy. A new recruit for three sum- 
mers was Mrs. Margherita Dinale from Smith, and Director of its Junior Year 
in Italy. The new Cultural Attache, Dr. Filippo Donini, lectured at the school. 
The Voice of America sent a reporter who recorded interviews with faculty and 
students, on tape for broadcast on national radio hookups in Italy. The school 
rejoiced in the completion of Wright Memorial Theatre. Instead of presenting the 
plays outdoors on the lawn, subject to the hazards of the weather, Mrs. Cas- 
tiglione directed in Wright a splendid student performance of the contemporary 
De Filippo's three-act Bene mio e core mio. Students were encouraged to fill 
practically all the roles in such performances each summer, primarily as a 
valuable exercise in the language — pronunciation, diction, vocabulary — well 
worth the time spent in rehearsals. 

In response to a persuasive letter of March 4 from Castiglione, I authorized 
him to submit to President Stratton and the Trustees a formal proposal for a 
Graduate School of Italian in Italy, giving full details and specifications along 
the lines we had discussed. Intensive planning continued into the spring of 1959. 
It was again proudly noted that of the 20 teachers of Italian granted Fulbright 
Awards for a summer seminar in Italy, eight had been students at Middlebury; 
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Fulbright Awards for pre-doctoral study went to two alumni; and two received 
other awards for study in Italy from Columbia or from the Italian Government. 

The mounting wave of interest in foreign languages pushed the enrollment 
in 1959 to 65, with a gain chiefly in the men — 21 to 44 women. The Visiting 
Professor was Dr. Roberto Lopez of Yale, so successful here in 1955. He taught 
courses in Early Italian Culture, and in the Modern Theatre. The Teaching of 
Italian was given with great success by Mrs. Anna Nolfi, teacher of Italian and 
Spanish in Rochester, who was borrowed from the Spanish School. There were 
also excellent panel discussions on the problems peculiar to the teaching of 
Italian. Mrs. Castiglione published an article in the December 1959 Italica, giv- 
ing the gist of these discussions. The usual curriculum was now 13 courses: six 
in the language — two levels of written, two levels of oral, phonetics, stylistics; 
six literature-culture; and the Methods course. Classes were held in Munroe, 
ground floor; in Hillcrest; and in West Forest Salon. 

Outside the classroom a well-filled calendar included picnics to Texas Falls 
and Ripton Gorge; two one-act plays directed by Mrs. Castiglione; a lecture on 
Italian Masks and a series of dramatic readings by Fausto Tommei, a leading 
Italian actor; the Faini concert; and the ninth annual meeting of the Alumni. 
This Association made a fine contribution to the Middlebury Library Fund, 
memorializing Miss Bosano by a plaque in the Italian section of the stacks. 

Dr. Nicholas Locascio, a psychiatrist in New York City, became a new 
friend and generous supporter of the school. Following a brief visit in 1958, he 
enrolled as a regular student, and for more than a decade, he was one of the 
most enthusiastic participants in the entire program. He began at once to make 
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generous gifts to the scholarship funds, increasing them later to aid students in 
the Graduate School in Italy. His dynamism and hearty love of good fun were 
a joy in every gathering of the school, and especially in the alumni meetings. 

Honors were coming to the Castigliones. He was named Acting Director of 
the Institute of Languages and Linguistics at Georgetown for the year 1959-60. 
She became the Editor of the new // Giornqlino, an attractive little school news- 
paper for Italian classes, filled with information and teaching materials on 
Italian life and culture. Most of the editorial staff and contributors were associ- 
ated with Middlebury. During the winter of 1958-59, she taught at Smith, and 
// Giornalino was first published in Northampton. In 1959-60 and 1962 she 
was Lecturer in Italian at Georgetown. // Giornalino awarded a scholarship to a 
Middlebury summer student for several summers. 

The session of 1960 operated on a high key of excitement. The Graduate 
School in Italy had been approved; the announcement had been published 
widely, in an attractive bulletin whose cover showed the medallions of the four 
Schools Abroad. Ten students were already enrolled for their preliminary sum- 
mer; orientation meetings were held, including other students hoping to go in 
later years. Dr. and Mrs. Castiglione were in charge for the school's first year 
1960-61; they sailed for Florence soon after the session. Since her home is in 
Florence, it was almost like taking the students to her home. 

The Visiting Professor was particularly helpful that summer. Dr. Giulio 
Vallese of the University of Naples, editor of the literary review Le Parole e le 
Idee, taught the Renaissance Theatre, and the Short Story of the 16th Century. 
For years afterward, until his recent death, he published articles about Middle- 
bury and its program, and sent gifts of books to the college library. Mrs. Nolfi, 
again loaned by the Spanish School, taught Methods and a lively demonstration 
class of 12 students in the 8-13 year age group. 

At the request of the MLA, many of the students took on a voluntary basis 
two batteries of seven tests each, at the beginning and end of the session, to aid 
in establishing normal scores for the N.D.E.A. Institutes. For the all-student 
performance of the pastoral drama in verse La favola di Orjeo by Poliziano, 
Dr. Vallese wrote a special prologue in verse. Striking and effective sets were 
built by the students in Wright Theatre. At Commencement, the school was 
proud to award the D.M.L. to Miss Zina Tillona and Henry Capasso. 

Castiglione returned from Italy in June full of enthusiasm to find the 1961 
session enrolling the largest number up to that time, 69, of whom 50 were new 
students, many of them attracted by the prospect of a year in Italy. Scholarships 
were not as numerous as in 1956, but the generosity of old friends, the Alumni, 
// Giornalino, the Barbieri Foundation, Mrs. Lena Wolff, and Dr. Locascio, 
along with two new grants from the Istituto di Cultura, still supported 17 needy 
students. The large enrollment was a surprise, since the competition of 72 
N.D.E.A. Institutes, several in Italian, giving full tuition, board, travel and 
dependent subsidies, was expected to entice away many of the Middlebury cli- 
entele. The N.D.E.A. competition for our faculty, paying much higher salaries, 
was even more serious, and forced us to raise tuition fees. The budget crunch 
was especially difficult for our smaller schools like the Italian, where the in- 
structional cost per student was greatest, second only to the Russian School. The 
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capacity enrollment was therefore a great boon. West Forest was not large 
enough; Knapp House and the Homestead on Weybridge St. took the overflow. 

The Visiting Professor, Dr. Elio Gianturco of Hunter, was familiar with the 
school since his summer here in 1947. Author, specialist in intellectual history 
and the arts, he taught the Unification of Italy, in honor of the Centenary cele- 
bration, and Italian Music. A valuable addition was Miss Giuliana Cavallini, 
Doctor of the University of Rome, scholarly and charmingly modest, who be- 
came one of the school's most effective teachers for many summers. The Spanish 
School being no longer able to lend Mrs. Nolfi, the Teaching of Italian and its 
demonstration class were successfully handled by Miss Annunciata Costa of 
Newburgh Free Academy. Her sister Joan became the secretary of the school. 
The Costa sisters contributed greatly to the school for many years by their 
charm and effective service. New also to the faculty was an alumnus, Alfred 
Alberico, Middlebury, M.A. 1953, and Ph.D. Yale, coming from San Francisco 
State; future director of the school. 

For the next three years, the Italian School followed a standard pattern. 
The enrollment held steady at about 67, the maximum capacity of its dining 
room. Greater pressure of applications compensated for a slight decrease in 
scholarship money. The large number of new students, averaging fifty each 
summer, appeared to be attracted by the new School in Italy, or recruited by the 
energetic campaigns of the Alumni Association. About one fifth of the students 
were undergraduate seniors, carefully selected from major colleges, usually as 
well prepared as the older students, and often a great addition to the animation 
of the social life. 

A special personality was given to the 1 962 session by the vivacious Visiting 
Professor Mrs. Biancamaria Tedeschini Lalli, Professor at the Univ. of Rome. 
She was head of a section of the American Commission for Cultural Exchange 
with Italy and in charge of the Fulbright grantees in Perugia. Her familiarity 
with American students, her competence in applied linguistics and teaching 
methods, and especially her zest for participation in the school's life, made her 
particularly successful. 

The school had the great honor of welcoming as Visiting Professor in 1963 
Dr. Giacomo Devoto, Professor of Linguistics at the University of Florence, 
one of Italy's outstanding scholars. He later became Rector of the University of 
Florence. He taught the History of the Italian Language, and the Prose of Bene- 
detto Croce. His wife, Mrs. Olga Rossi Devoto, was also a member of the faculty, 
teaching the Italian Epic, and Stylistics. Doctor of Letters from Pavia, she had 
taught Fulbright students, and was for ten years President of the Literature 
Section of the Lyceum of Florence. She accepted the appointment as Director 
of Studies of our Graduate School in Florence for the second semester of 1962- 
63 and for several full years thereafter. Both Dr. and Mrs. Devoto shared ac- 
tively in the school's program and became well acquainted with the students 
personally. 

The rotating curriculum maintained its richness: two courses each in written 
and oral Italian; the Phonetics by Mrs. Castiglione; Stylistics and the culture 
course, now called Civilization I and II, by Miss Cavallini; Methods by Miss 
Costa. The Research course continued to be important for the group of D.M.L. 
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candidates. Other courses rotated were the trio of Dante, Prose Masterpieces, 
Survey of Poetry, the Short Story, Leopardi, Goldoni, Contemporary Novel. 

Allen Hall, completed in 1964, opened ten double rooms to the Italian 
School, replacing the less comfortable Knapp House and Homestead. The 
Castigliones lived in the resident's apartment in Allen and supervised the joint 
use of the house by several schools. The traditional activities continued in each 
session: the "festa delle matricole" or getting-acquainted party; the lively sing- 
ing of folk-songs; the two picnics at Lake Dunmore; the ever popular piano 
concert by Miss Faini; the three-act all-student play in Wright Theatre, coached 
by a member of the faculty; the annual Alumni week-end with dinner at the 
Inn; "bocce" games, movie films, the new Arthur Brown Swimming Pool. 

The celebration of the 700th anniversary of the birth of Dante gave the 
summer of 1965 a special character. The Visiting Professor was Dr. Giuliano 
Innamorati of the University of Florence, and teacher in the orientation program 
of our Graduate School. He taught the Purgatorio, and Contemporary Poetry. 
Dr. Ruggero Stefanini, graduate of the University of Florence, teaching at 
Berkeley, gave Dante's Opere minori and the History of the Language. Profes- 
sor Valentine Giamatti brought his precious collection of old editions of the 
Divine Comedy for a private showing and talk at the school, and then a two- 
week exhibit at the library. There were also special evening lectures on Dante. 
Students receiving the Master's degree were each given an annotated edition of 
the Divine Comedy through the kindness of Dr. Cardillo, the Cultural Attache. 

The Castigliones returned to the session of 1965 fresh from their year in 
Florence, where he had directed the Italian Studies in the Syracuse Semester 
Program, and she had been in charge of the Middlebury Graduate School. The 
faculty numbered eight, adding Remo Trivelli, M.A. from the school in 1957, 
and candidate for the Doctorate. Thirteen courses were listed. The slight in- 
crease in teachers and courses, and a much needed increase in faculty salaries 
were made possible by a $25 increase in tuition. The dramatics program was 
distinguished by the performance of Pirandello's Sei personaggi in cerca d'autore 
and a reading of Machiavelli's Mandragola. The Alumni gave three special 
scholarships in memory of Miss Gabriella Bosano, who had died in September. 
Professor Herbert Golden, long friend of the school, gave one in memory of 
his wife. 

At Commencement, Professor Charles Singleton of Johns Hopkins received 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, honoris causa. President Armstrong 
saluted him as "the outstanding American Dante scholar and teacher." Master's 
degrees were awarded to 24 Italian candidates, the largest number in the school's 
history up to that time, four from the summer school and 20 from Italy. 

Two important developments gave the session of 1966 cause for rejoicing. 
Dr. Castiglione, at Georgetown since 1951, accepted in March the appointment 
as Jean Thomson Fulton Professor of Italian at Middlebury College. Effective 
September first, he was thereafter located at Middlebury, winter and summer, 
continuously present to preside personally over plans for the summer, both 
academic and physical, and to coordinate the instruction in Italian during the 
year with the summer program and the year abroad. Eventually he was able to 
arrange an undergraduate major in Italian, combining winter and summer study. 
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He was immediately accepted by the winter faculty as an able and congenial 
colleague. His presence on the campus during the winter made my work for the 
Italian School much more effective and pleasant. 

In September 1965, the Edwin S. S. Sunderland Language Center and Dana 
Auditorium had been dedicated. The Italian School offices were located on the 
second floor, and could take full advantage of all the Center's coordinated ser- 
vices. The Phonetics course of Mrs. Castiglione was one of the most assiduous 
users of the Freeman Laboratory and its modern equipment. The program of 
films and documentaries welcomed the comfort and quality of the Dana Audi- 
torium. 

The 1966 Visiting Professor was Dr. Carlo Mastrelli, distinguished Professor 
of Glottology at the University of Florence. He gave the History of the Italian 
Language, and Modern Prose Writers; and mixed unusually well with the 
students. Also new to the faculty were Dr. and Mrs. Clavio Ascari, of Mary 
Washington College, who proved very helpful and returned for several summers. 
Miss Zina Tillona of Boston University, Middlebury D.M.L. 1960, taught the 
Methods course. Miss Cavallini gave a new and popular course on Italian Art. 
Mrs. Vanna Francia, the Castigliones' daughter, came as secretary. 

Of the 65 students enrolled, 47 were new to the school, indicating a con- 
tinuingly large turn-over. Many were interested in acquiring the language as a 
tool, rather than a degree. The number of undergraduates had declined to nine, 
of whom six were senior majors. In view of the higher language competence of 
the students, the old course in Intermediate Grammar and Composition was 
reduced to "undergraduate credit only." The course in Intermediate Oral Prac- 
tice was henceforth omitted entirely. 

The Alumni Association, newly baptized AMISA, (Association of Middle- 
bury Italian School Alumni), following the example of the French Amicale and 
the German FIDES, continued its generous scholarship support with grants in 
memory of Mrs. Lena Wolff and of alumnus Gordon MacKenzie. UNICO, a 
national Italian service organization provided five new scholarships. The Istituto 
di Cultura continued to furnish gift volumes for the M.A. candidates and as 
prizes for outstanding students. 

The summer of 1 967 marked no important changes in the academic pattern. 
Dr. Ruggero Stefanini, returning as Visiting Professor from 1965, gave care- 
fully planned instruction in the Dante course and in La Lirica Stilnovistica. 
New was Dr. Franco Ferrucci of New York University, teaching Prose Master- 
pieces and Realism. Dr. Ascari taught advanced language courses; the Costa 
sisters returned from travel in Italy, Annunciata teaching Methods, and Joan as 
secretary. The Italian School still used part of Allen Hall, but the new Chinese 
School had most of it, as well as prior rights to the main lounge. Success was 
scored by the fine student performance of Pirandello's difficult Enrico IV. The 
annual AMISA dinner gave special honor to Dr. Camillo Merlino, presenting 
him with an engrossed scroll, and making a handsome gift of Italian books to 
the college library with a book-plate in his name. 

Being in Middlebury all year enabled Castiglione to arrange various devices 
to accept a few more students, so the enrollment grew in 1968 to 74, of whom 
36, almost half, were men. A new course in Phonemics was offered by Mrs. 
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Students play the popular Italian game of bocce 



Giulia Mazzuoli, Doctor from the Univ. of Florence, and Professor of Philology 
at Pisa. She taught in the orientation program of our School in Florence begin- 
ning in 1968, and was Director of that school from 1971 to 1973. The Visiting 
Professor was Dr. Arnolfo Ferruolo of Florence, member of the faculty in 1956 
and 1957. He taught the Cinquecento and Petrarch courses. Dr. Franco Ferrucci 
returned to give the Poetry and Pirandello. Miss Cavallini had the Dante course, 
the Civilization II, and directed the student play, Goldoni's La vedova scaltra. 
A happy innovation took place in the sixth week when, as a "tension-breaker" 
before exams, a group of students presented in Dana a delightful program of 
skits, music and dancing. 

The summer of 1969 saw the highest enrollment in the history of the Italian 
School, a total of 81 — 52 women, 29 men. Fifty students were new to the 
school. Castiglione's efforts to arrange more space were largely responsible for 
the increase, but West Forest's dining hall and the salon for evening meetings 
were overcrowded; seven students had to board in town. Suitable classroom 
space was also lacking, since the customary two ground floor rooms in Munroe 
had been converted to offices. The administrative detail was extremely heavy. 

The Visiting Professor was Dr. Paolo Ramat, Professor of Linguistics and 
Director of the Istituto di Letterature Straniere at the University of Cagliari, 
Sardinia. Mrs. Castiglione, having transferred her usual Phonetics to Mrs. 
Ramat, was able to give the Methods course; and also the Stylistics, which 
gradually over the years had come to deal predominantly with the analysis of 
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literary texts, rather than equally with oral fluency and style, as originally. The 
change reflected the higher competence of the students. Dr. John Freccero of 
Yale, Miss Margherita Bernardi, of the faculty of our School in Florence, Miss 
Cavallini, and Remo Trivelli were among the faculty of nine, giving 15 courses. 

Highlights of the extracurricular program were a beautiful concert by Miss 
Nancy Krumm, soprano, a Middlebury graduate, with piano accompaniment 
by Middlebury's Professor Emory Fanning; a performance of Buzzati's two-act 
comedy Un caso clinico; and an evening of musical varieties and Italian madri- 
gals by students. Master's degrees were awarded to 26 students, five from the 
summer and 21 from the School in Italy. Probably no university in this country 
gives regularly more M.A.'s in Italian than Middlebury. 

Special events and interesting changes took place in the session of 1970. 
The enrollment showed a disappointing decrease to 60. Several reasons contri- 
buted, chief among them a nation-wide diminution of interest in foreign lan- 
guages, and the removal of requirements in many colleges. The national eco- 
nomic situation was less favorable. There was much unemployment among 
teachers. Middlebury tuition and board fees had increased 50% since 1964, 
from $430 to $640. The Italian School had 15 cancellations immediately before 
the session, because of financial difficulties. 

The number of funded scholarships had also diminished, although the school 
still profited by the continuing generosity of many friends: the AMISA, the 
Barbieri Endowment, the Nolfis, the Italian Teachers Club of Hartford which 
gave its faithful scholarship for the 31st consecutive year. A special tribute of 
deep gratitude is due to Dr. Nicholas Locascio who for many years until his 
regretted death in 1973 made magnificent gifts of several thousand dollars each 
year for scholarships for students of Italian not only in the summer but also in 
the winter here and in Florence. Even more, his presence, his hearty laugh and 
enthusiastic participation in the school's activities will be greatly missed. 

Dr. Castiglione was in Florence for the full year 1969-70 in charge of the 
Middlebury Graduate School. Routine correspondence with students was effi- 
ciently handled by Mrs. Barbara Filan, Secretary of the Language Schools. All 
student acceptances, all academic arrangements had to be sent to Florence, 
however; while postal strikes both in this country and in Italy created serious 
handicaps. 

The old Chemistry Building was completely remodeled, and as Voter House, 
constituted a most comfortable new dormitory for the Italian School. It could 
have taken more students; especially since the school's dining hall was moved 
from West Forest (given to the new Japanese School) to the ground floor, 
Lower Forest, where it had ample space. Miss Cavallini taught her illustrated 
Italian Painting appropriately in the new Johnson Building. 

The Visiting Professor was Dr. Eduardo Saccone, Associate Professor at 
Johns Hopkins, a brilliant young specialist in Italian literature. He lectured on 
Ariosto and the Narrative of Italo Suevo. Dr. Mario Rossi came from the Uni- 
versity of Florence and taught two history courses. Miss Cavallini gave the 
Dante and the Painting courses. The literature-culture group numbered eight 
courses besides Research. On August 8, at a special reception attended by all 
the directors and other officials of the college, Minister Francesco Tonci Ottieri, 
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Consul General in Boston, conferred upon Salvatore Castiglione the decoration 
of Cavaliere Ufficiale dell'Ordine "al merito della Repubblica Italiana", with a 
beautiful medal and scroll. Other special events of the session were an excellent 
concert by Miss Nancy Krumm, accompanied by Professor Fanning; and two 
one-act plays in Wright Theatre. 

The AMISA held its annual week-end; and at its dinner on July 1 1 there 
was a special program in honor of Mrs. Freeman and me, on the occasion of 
my retirement. Gifts were presented; and in replying, I continued my annual 
custom of relating assorted Vermont stories. Then to my surprise, alumnus Dr. 
Herbert Golden staged a mock Commencement ceremony, complete with robes 
and hoods, in which, after his speech in macaronic Latin I was awarded the 
degree of Doctor Artium Elegantium et Operum Magnificorum, with a beautiful 
diploma. I managed to respond in Latin. 

Dr. Castiglione continued to direct the Italian School after 1970, when this 
chronicle closes. By that time, he was the senior Director in length of service. 
In fact, as of 1973, he has been connected with his school about as long as any 
director or dean, except myself. In July 1972, AMISA gave him a fine testi- 
monial dinner, to celebrate the 25th Anniversary of his directorship. Besides 
personal gifts for Pierina and him, checks for $1800 inaugurated the Castiglione 
Endowment Fund for scholarships. Contributions continue to come in, and the 
fund now amounts to well over $2000, the income of which is used for scholar- 
ships in the school. 

Salvatore Castiglione has been a part of the Italian School since 1937, 
except for a brief interval. This extraordinary length of service has given him a 
continuity of aim and a deep understanding of Middlebury's essential principles, 
added to an absolute loyalty. Affectionately known everywhere as "Sal", he has 
succeeded better than any director in creating in his school a bond of close 
human friendliness, informal, personal, and lasting. The small size of the Italian 
School has aided, but this really sentimental tie is not the result of smallness. 
The special atmosphere was begun by the Merlinos, and has been greatly in- 
creased by both the Castigliones. He has added his quiet personal intensity; she 
has contributed her feminine buoyant enthusiasm. There have been difficulties 
and handicaps: the limitations of budget for a small enrollment, the scattering 
of the school's facilities at times, the large proportion of new students each 
summer, the young average age-level which brought a spirit of youthfulness, 
but needed much supervision, sometimes control, sometimes encouragement. 
The best illustration of the pervasive atmosphere of the Italian School is the 
AMISA and its gatherings. Alumni and friends after a dozen years of absence 
embrace each other as long-lost friends. Under Middlebury banners, they sing 
Middlebury songs more lustily than the winter-college alumni meetings. From 
their own song-book of Middlebury-Italian folksongs, they shout gaily their 
memories "dell'universita." The Italian School and its AMISA have been the 
most generous in gifts to the college, and the most successful in securing scholar- 
ship funds. 

Much of the secret of the school's success lies in its balance: between high 
scholarship and congenial personality, between language training and literary- 
cultural studies, between academic seriousness and extracurricular jollity. Cas- 
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tiglione has taught the Dante courses for many years with thoroughness and 
authority; Pierina, well qualified in literature, became one of Middlebury's most 
skillful teachers of phonetics and stylistics. He has stimulated and guided the 
many-faceted research of candidates for the doctorate. His influence accounts 
in part for the fact that the Italian School has had more than its proportionate 
number of D.M.L. recipients. Every year, with strictly limited financial resources, 
he has brought to Middlebury distinguished Visiting Professors and a highly 
competent faculty. 

Modest, soft-spoken, positive in his opinions but always courteous and tact- 
ful, he has nudged his teachers and even his students into the limelight, and 
thus encouraged them to put forth their maximum effort. His example has been 
contagious, and explains much of the cordiality so typical of the school. 

The Italian School is unique, not only in this country but in the world. 
Nowhere else, we can state categorically, is there an Italian School like it. No- 
where else is there a summer school of Italian, specialized at the graduate level, 
offering a balance of advanced courses in the oral and written language, and a 
rotating program of graduate courses in a broad field of literature and culture, 
where the students are segregated from English and required to use only Italian 
in their entire activity. Add to this a compensating atmosphere of congeniality 
and fun, made up of music and singing, dramatics, dances, games, films, and 
picnics. Only in Middlebury. And directing it all, since 1947, is the unique 
Sal Castiglione. 
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THE FIFTIES and SIXTIES 



The Russian School 

Robert L. Baker, 1967- 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Fayer at the close of the 1967 session, it was 
planned to give the Russian School both a Visiting Director and a resident 
Dean. I felt that the Russian School was strong enough and complex enough to 
warrant following the pattern of the French and Spanish Schools. A Russian- 
born scholar with an international reputation would bring prestige to the school, 
and heighten its academic quality. An experienced teacher-administrator on the 
Middlebury College faculty would direct the year-round organization of the 
school, its logistical operation, records and publicity. With this in mind, Presi- 
dent Armstrong wrote in February 1967 to Professor Robert L. Baker, offering 
him an appointment as Associate Professor of Russian in the college, and Dean 
of the Russian Summer School effective September 1 . I wrote to him to explain 
the many responsibilities of the Dean; and evidently did not frighten him, for 
he accepted the double assignment. 

Dr. Baker had been teaching at Indiana University since 1960. A.B., Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and M.A., University of Michigan, he earned the Ph.D. at 
Michigan in 1962. He had been a Graduate Exchange Student at Leningrad 
State University in 1959-60, and First Observer of the Summer Exchange of 
Language Teachers in Moscow in 1964. He had taught in the NDEA Summer 
Institutes at Michigan and Northwestern, and then had been Director of the 
Academic- Year NDEA Russian Language Institute at Indiana for five years. 
He had served on an Office of Education Advisory Committee on the college 
text-book Modern Russian; on an MLA project to validate its Teacher Qualifi- 
cation Tests; and was Consultant to the Indiana Language Program, and the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants. He had published a number of 
articles on the teaching of Russian, and was a consultant to textbook publishing 
firms. He thus had both the teaching and administrative experience that we 
needed. He visited Middlebury in mid-July to get acquainted with the school, 
and to find a place for himself and his family to live. 

We proceeded also to search for a Visiting Director. We had a definite 
preference for a scholar born in Russia. All the other Middlebury schools, ex- 
cept the Italian, had directors born and educated in the foreign country, bringing 
to their school the personal insights and the heritage of the foreign culture. We 
investigated a large number of Russian scholars, men and women, now teaching 
in this country. Everyone whom we approached was, for one reason or another, 
either not interested in the rather demanding specifications of the position, or 
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Dean and Director of the Russian Summer 
School, 1967-; Professor of Russian, Middle- 
bury College, 1967- 




not suited to them. The search continued through the summer and autumn 
without success. In November it was decided to forego a Visiting Director for 
1968, and to place the entire charge of the Russian Summer School in the hands 
of Dr. Robert Baker, Dean. 

It was a wise decision. With quiet and systematic efficiency, he set about 
assembling an excellent faculty and organizing the publicity. Instead of a Visit- 
ing Professor, he appointed as Visiting Poet-Lecturer Ivan Elagin, widely rec- 
ognized as one of the finest of contemporary Russian poets. Elagin proved to be 
a very effective classroom teacher as well. Many of Dr. Fayer's staff returned, 
including Mrs. Catherine Wolkonsky as Assistant to the Dean, and Mrs. Berthe 
O. Normano as Executive Secretary. Aron Pressman, absent from the school 
since 1959, returned as Assistant to the Dean. Other familiar faces from the 
faculty of previous summers were Katherine Alexeieff, Vladimir Grebenschikov, 
Helen Isyumov, Eugene Klimoff and his wife, Olga Lang, Eugene Magerovsky, 
Regina Todd and Helen Vukanovich. Completing the staff of 19 were the new 
additions: Gennady Klimenko, Rogneda Kozlowski, George Krugovoy, Xenia 
Leontieff, and Igor Mihalchenko. The Dean's wife, Mrs. Alexandra Baker, born 
of Russian parents and a native speaker of Russian, A.B., Hunter, M.A., Indi- 
ana, had been appointed Associate in Russian in the winter college. Although 
not officially a member of the summer staff, she was constantly helpful in the 
school, as hostess and participant in the school's activities. 

In a major policy step, the Institute of Soviet Studies was combined with 
the Russian School, becoming an integral part of the school's curriculum. The 
program was thus composed of six parts: intermediate and advanced practical 
language courses in the written and oral skills, theoretical and historical lan- 
guage courses, literature, methods and professional training, civilization into 
which the former Institute courses were incorporated, and research and special 
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study. An expanded and flexible list of rotated courses was appended. Dissatis- 
fied with the inadequate preparation of students of Russian nationwide, Baker 
classified three of the intermediate language courses as remedial: Grammar, 
Conversation, and Phonetics; and granted only undergraduate credit for them. 
All the other language courses were accepted for graduate credit; four of them 
were required for the M.A. The added category of Research was taught on an 
individual seminar basis; candidates for the M.A. were required to include one 
such course in their final summer; and it was particularly useful to D.M.L. 
candidates. 

The enrollment rose from 103 in 1967 to 124, a gratifying increase of 
20%, with a high proportion of men, 52 compared to 72 women. Baker's ad- 
missions policies decreased the number of mature women of Russian origin who 
counted on their native language to make the M.A. easy for them; and increased 
instead the number of well-qualified undergraduate Russian majors. The faculty 
commented on the improvement in academic performance, although the number 
of M.A; candidates was thereby reduced. The relative age level of the student 
body was lower, and the atmosphere somewhat more youthful and eager. The 
school's headquarters continued to be in Stewart Hall, with the unsatisfactory 
Atwater House as an overflow. Only two students were permitted to live in town. 
Proctor Hall was again shared with the Spanish School as the dining room. The 
extracurricular activities were coordinated by Aron Pressman, who led enthu- 
siastic sessions in singing, directed and accompanied the two concerts. Mrs. 
Kozlowski was effective in directing two one-act plays, performed by American 
students. Special lectures, sessions of Russian dancing, picnics and sports filled 
the extra hours. 

On August first I received a letter signed by nearly all the Russian School 
faculty, urging the consideration of Dr. Baker as "both Director and Dean of 
the Russian Summer School, since he has proved by this summer session that 
the school and its further success can be entrusted to him." The letter spoke 
warmly of his tactful, efficient, and well-organized way of running the school, 
his gift of securing the enthusiastic cooperation of his staff, and his quiet sym- 
pathetic approach to the problems of his students, resulting in their confidence 
and respect. "The atmosphere created by the dedication and efforts of Dr. Baker 
has been conducive in securing the enthusiasm, cooperation, and friendly and 
efficient team-work of the whole school." President Armstrong and I were much 
pleased by the letter, but not surprised, as we had already reached the same 
conclusion. Although he was not the native Russian we had originally sought, 
Dr. Baker's performance in the language, in scholarship, and in administration 
convinced us that we needed to look no further. Before the end of the session, 
we had the pleasure of announcing that he had accepted the appointment as 
Director of the Russian School. 

The session of 1969 was a smooth and successful operation. Dr. Bakei, 
having personally handled all the complex details of the academic, logistical and 
social functioning of the school for a year, was able to delegate much of it to 
able assistants — Mrs. Catherine Wolkonsky and Prof. Samuel Cioran, Assistant 
Professor of Russian in the winter college. Mrs. Normano retired after many 
years of faithful service, but was a welcome participant in the school's activities. 
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The office routine was alleviated for Baker by Mrs. Louise Pressman as office 
manager and Mrs. Marie Klimoff, secretary. With Cioran and Nicholas Maloff 
handling the social program and the dancing, and Mrs. Kozlowski directing the 
dramatics, the calendar was rich and varied. A new diversion was added in the 
form of chess, introduced and coached by a former member of a Polish cham- 
pionship chess team. 

Baker was able to bring as Visiting Lecturers two people of international 
distinction, Arkadiy and Natalya Belinkov. Until they came to the United States 
for political asylum in 1968, they were intimately involved in the Moscow 
literary scene. Belinkov had spent 12 years in labor camps, was Senior Asso- 
ciate in the Gorky Institute, specializing on contemporary writers, and later a 
free-lance critic. Mrs. Belinkov had lectured at Moscow State University and 
at the Gorky Institute, and was an editor for literary journals. They were living 
in New Haven and she was lecturing at Yale. They provided an unusual oppor- 
tunity for students to learn of recent developments on the intellectual scene in 
the Soviet Union. 

Other new members of the faculty were Mrs. Doris de Keyserlingk, M.A., 
Middlebury 1958, Antonia Glasse, and Emmanuel Sztein. Mrs. Tatiana Kosin- 
ski returned after three summers' absence. They and the continuing faculty 
formed a harmonious and highly cooperative group. Baker's major problem, as 
for Fayer, was our inability to offer salaries which would be competitive for 
the better Russian teachers in this country, who could earn much more in other 
institutions or obtain research grants for the summer. 

Changes in the curriculum reflected Baker's policies and the changes in 
student interest. Advanced work in the language was expanded by new courses 
in the Structure of Contemporary Russian and an Introduction to Russian 
Philology, designed especially for advanced students and doctorate candidates. 
The demand for courses in Russian science and economics had practically dis- 
appeared. The section on Civilization and the former Institute of Soviet Studies 
was cut to three courses: Russian Thought, Soviet History, and Russian Art. 
On the other hand, the interest in Russian literature continued to grow, especially 
among the undergraduates. The offerings in literature were consequently more 
than doubled, with seven courses covering periods from the 18th century down 
to the post-Stalinist "thaw" and Solzhenitsyn. A second-level course in Methods 
was given as a workshop. It was evident that a majority of the students, both 
graduates and undergraduates, were preparing eventually for teaching; and that 
the curriculum was coming to resemble more closely that of the other Middle- 
bury schools. The faculty reported that the student response and performance 
were excellent. Baker conducted a systematic campaign for stricter grading, in 
view of the lax and indulgent grading common in Russian classes countrywide. 

The only discouraging factor was the marked drop in enrollment, down to 
87. Quality and publicity remained strong, but in general, countrywide, lan- 
guage study was declining. A number of M.A. candidates, accepted under 
Fayer, had completed the degree. Baker tended to eliminate poorly qualified 
candidates for the M.A. or D.M.L., preferring even the better prepared highly 
motivated undergraduates from good colleges. The competition of a new Russian 
Summer School in Norwich University may have had some effect. 
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Commencement 1969 was marked by a special celebration of the Russian 
Summer School in honor of its Twenty-fifth Session. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred upon its founder, Dr. Mischa H. Fayer. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Professor Ernest J. Simmons, a 
distinguished Russian scholar and long friend of Middlebury, who gave the 
Commencement address. 

The pattern of staff and curriculum had proven right and effective; the ses- 
sion of 1970 followed it with little change. Prof. Herman Ermolaev of Princeton 
and Prof. Nikolai Oulianoff of Yale, distinguished historians of Russian litera- 
ture and culture, were the Visiting Professor and Lecturer. The school welcomed 
the return of Prof. Nicholas Fersen of Williams College, absent since 1960, 
and of Mrs. Olga Lang of Columbia. New to the faculty was Mrs. Lidia Slava- 
tinsky of Queens College. The Practical Language courses remained unchanged; 
the courses in literature and civilization followed the announced rotation, with 
a slight reduction in numbers. 

The summer was again characterized by effective cooperation. The enroll- 
ment was up slightly, to 91, while most of the Middlebury schools declined, and 
summer schools in the nation were down sharply, chiefly for economic reasons. 
As in all the schools, there was a high percentage of last-minute cancellations. 
Men numbered 41 to 50 women; undergraduates about one-third, and of ex- 
cellent quality. The extracurricular program was successful, high-lighted by the 
presentation of Gogol's Marriage, directed by Mrs. Kozlowski, with a cast made 
up largely of American undergraduates. With seven schools on campus sharing 
the facilities of Wright Theatre and McCullough Gymnasium, provision for 
dramatics and other presentations was seriously inadequate, and the program of 
the final two weeks in all the schools was overcrowded. Baker felt the need for 
other social activities more attractive to the younger age group. 

Some of the difficulties were logistical. Stewart Hall was not sufficiently 
flexible as the school's headquarters, and seemed to be particularly vulnerable 
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to transient interlopers of all kinds. The division of Proctor dining hall between 
Russian and Spanish made general announcements and singing impossible. The 
Russian School was therefore happy to be transferred in 1971 to the new 
Milliken Hall, and to Hamlin Society for its dining room. It used the adjoining 
Ross Lounge as a classroom. It found that satisfactory isolation from the 
nearby schools was still difficult. The lack of suitable teaching materials in cer- 
tain courses, and the necessity of preparing the school's own materials, made 
heavy demands on the Center's meager duplicating equipment. 

The faculty has not changed greatly since 1970; the team works together 
efficiently and happily. Enrollments remained disappointingly stable at 86 and 
87 in 1971 and 1972. Then with the introduction of the Intensive Language 
Program, and a new range of courses for beginners and intermediate students, 
the enrollment climbed suddenly to 139 in 1973 and to 166 in 1974, taxing 
the logistical facilities. Baker found it difficult to secure the full-time year-round 
bi-lingual secretary whom he needed, as he had no "Dean." Since 1972, Pro- 
fessor Samuel Orth, A.B., Middlebury, Ph.D., New York Univ., Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the winter college, has been increasingly helpful. He was named As- 
sistant Director in 1974, and Acting Director during Baker's spring term leave. 

Dr. Baker said in his 1969 Report, "The Russian Summer School is a unique 
institution in the United States which can and must serve a very vital function 
and important service to the nation, whether or not we continue to turn out large 
numbers of degree recipients." The school continues to demonstrate that Russian 
can be taught effectively to American students in accordance with the Middle- 
bury plan of high academic standards and total concentration upon the foreign 
language and culture. 
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THE FIFTIES and SIXTIES 
The Spanish School 

Joaquin Casalduero, 1949, 1954, 1958 

Angel del Rk>, 1949-1954 
Francisco Garcia - Lorca, 1954 - 1963 
Emilio Gonzalez -Lopez, 1963-1970 

The general grief over the loss of the beloved director Juan Centeno was 
translated into a determination by faculty and students alike to carry on in his 
spirit the ideals of the Spanish School. The session of 1949 became in a sense 
a continuing memorial to him. An example was the creation of the Juan Centeno 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, under the leadership of a student, Miss Frances 
Burlingame. A capital fund of more than $1500 was raised during the summer, 
increased in later years, and still provides the only funded scholarships awarded 
by the school. 

Eugenio Florit, the poet of the faculty, wrote a moving poem, translated 
into English by Miss Eleanor Turnbull, student poetess. We quote a few lines: 

El Recuerdo 
Si parece mentira . . . 

Todo esta igual. Los viejos y los nuevos . . . 
Cuando se vive, como tu, en la obra, 
La muerte no separa de la vida. 
Cuando se deja, como tu, la obra 
Los tuyos, por tu amor, van a seguirla. 

It seems unbelievable . . . 

All is the same. The old ones, the new ones, .... 

When one lives, as you, in one's work, 

Death cannot divide from life. 

When one lays down, as you, one's work 

Your friends, for love of you, will carry on. 

Joaquin Casalduero graciously consented to serve as Acting Director. He 
had been a member of the faculty since 1932. Doctor from the University of 
Madrid, with teaching experience at Strasbourg, Cambridge, Oxford, Smith, 
Wisconsin, and in 1949 full Professor at New York University, he had assisted 
Juan Centeno in many ways, especially during the hectic days of the enrollment 
bulge and the dislocations of Bread Loaf in 1943. He knew the faculty and the 
program thoroughly, and was able to take over on short notice. Scholarly, 
judicious, with a penetrating mind, and deeply loyal to Middlebury, he gave the 
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needed stability in the emergency. Samuel Guarnaccia, Dean of the school since 
1947, Centeno's constant companion and aid during his last illness, capably 
managed the administrative organization. 

The faculty, engaged by Centeno, was essentially the same as in 1948, a 
loyal and experienced group. The Visiting Professor from South America, desig- 
nated by the Department of State, was Dr. Ricardo Latcham, a distinguished 
author and teacher from Santiago, Chile. A giant of a man, and a little ill-at-ease 
in the Middlebury informality, he gave carefully prepared lectures on Hispanic- 
American culture. The enrollment reached a record mark of 238 full-time stu- 
dents. Besides teaching his courses on Lyric Poetry and on Romanticism, Dr. 
Casalduero fulfilled his new responsibilities with modesty and quiet effectiveness. 
He indicated however that he was not interested in becoming the permanent 
director, and he cooperated actively with me in suggesting outstanding Spanish 
scholars. 

After careful investigation, I discussed the position with Professor Angel del 
Rio in New York; and in late October, 1949, he accepted the appointment as 
Director. He was at that time Associate Professor of Spanish at Columbia, 
where he had taught since 1929. He was born in Soria, Spain, in 1901, and 
received the degrees of Licenciado and Doctor en Filosofia y Letras at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. He taught for several years in Strasbourg, in Puerto Rico and 
Miami. At Columbia he was four times Acting Head of the Spanish Depart- 
ment, and Acting Director of the Hispanic Institute. In the fall of 1950, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Spanish Dept. at Washington Square College, New 
York University. 

His scholarly activity was enormous. He was a member of the editorial staff 
of the Romanic Review, formerly of the Revista Hispdnica Moderna, and Editor- 
in-chief of the literary magazine Occidental. He had written books on the life 
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and work of Federico Garda-Lorca, of the poet Pedro Salinas, and many critical 
editions. He was best known for the two-volume Historia de la literatura espan- 
ola, just published in 1948, the best and most complete history of Spanish litera- 
ture then available. He was widely known for a large number of articles and 
reviews published in the current professional magazines. 

Dr. del Rfo's wife Amelia is a graduate of Vassar, and earned her Master's 
degree at Columbia. She taught at Vassar for four years, then went to Barnard 
in 1929, where she became Chairman of the Spanish Dept. in 1941. She accom- 
panied Angel to Middlebury regularly, teaching the course in Intermediate 
Grammar with great skill; and as the official hostess of the school, fostering a 
happy atmosphere with her friendliness and charm. 

With characteristic energy and directness, Dr. del Rio came to Middlebury 
in November to study on the spot all aspects of his directorship, and to discuss 
plans with Dean Guarnaccia and me. He had visited Middlebury before, and 
was acquainted with many of the faculty, but had never taught here. For the 
summer of 1950, he assembled a distinguished faculty. He held the allegiance 
of the "old guard" like Tomas Navarro, Eugenio Florit, Xavier Fernandez, 
Concha Breton, Elisa Curtis-Guajardo, Jorge Manach, Pilar de Madariaga. He 
brought back the famous poet Pedro Salinas, then professor at Johns Hopkins, 
who had begun coming to the Spanish School in 1937. Other more recent mem- 
bers who returned were Juan Marichal, newly appointed at Harvard; Joaquina 
Navarro, daughter of Tomas Navarro; Eloisa and Manuel Alvarez-Morales, 
Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez. A new and happy addition was Francisco Garcia-Lorca, 
brother of Federico, and future director of the school. He had recendy com- 
pleted his Ph.D. at Columbia, and was then teaching at Queens College, N.Y. 

The Visiting Professor was Jose Manuel Blecua, Professor at the University 
of Zaragoza, corresponding member of the Spanish Academy; a fine scholar 
and a charming person; editor of many classical texts; and a cogent teacher. 
He taught the History of Spanish Poetry, and gave a series of Stylistic Com- 
mentaries on the great poets. 

It was a great summer, even an unforgettable one. Dr. del Rfo's wide repu- 
tation and the warmth of his personality attracted to Middlebury many of the 
foremost Spanish intellectuals and men of letters. Middlebury was in a sense a 
haven and a home for them. They loved the school, the countryside, the atmo- 
sphere, the freedom and the companionship they found here. Not even in Spain 
could you have found a gathering of men and women such as these. Jorge 
Guillen, then at Wellesley, and Amado Alonso of Harvard, among others, vis- 
ited the school and lectured. To sit at the feet of Jorge Guillen and Pedro Salinas, 
and to listen to them talking was the opportunity of a lifetime. 

Tomas Navarro Tomas added another dimension — a linguistic scientist of 
tremendous dignity, teaching courses on the Spanish language, phonetics, 
metrics, or the history of syntax. His daughter Joaquina followed in his steps. 
His pupils held him in high respect and somewhat in awe. Yet in informal fac- 
ulty gatherings, he showed himself a gifted entertainer, singing or reciting and 
accompanying himself on a guitar. 

Eugenio Florit, formerly of the Department of State of Cuba, Cuban consul 
in New York, professor at Barnard, was one of the most dedicated and popular 
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teachers in his field of Spanish-American literature and culture. The unaffected 
warmth and friendliness of all his contacts made him beloved. He was a lyric 
poet of much talent, adding greatly to the literary quality of the school's atmo- 
sphere. He was afflicted with deafness, and stories circulated that when he felt 
bored, he would pull the plug from his earphone. Students still remember a 
comical skit performed by him and Professor Blecua who had the same handi- 
cap. Two deaf men carried on a ludicrous non-sequitur conversation: "Are you 
going to the library?" "No, I'm going to the library." "Oh, I thought you were 
going to the library." 

The rich and varied curriculum answered the needs of the 236 students en- 
rolled. Dr. del Rio lectured on Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; Manach on 
Gaucho Literature; Salinas on the Golden Age and "Modernismo"; Marichal on 
the Essay. With a rather large proportion, 15%, of undergraduates, several 
survey-type courses were considered necessary. Garria-Lorca gave the History 
of Spanish Civilization; Gonzalez the Development of Spanish Literature; Florit 
the History of Spanish-American Civilization, and Great Figures of the Litera- 
ture. Gradually in succeeding years, del Rio reduced the "survey" courses to 
not more than two or three, on an alternating basis in each summer. The three 
undergraduate-level courses in oral and written language were continued, as the 
indispensable preparation for satisfactory work in the advanced courses. Many 
of the undergraduates were better prepared, however, than some of the secondary 
school teachers of Spanish who had had only a minor in college. 
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The entertainment program was lively, including a concert of Andalusian 
songs and dances, and several plays at the Playhouse: Ligazon, by Valle-Inclan, 
El Mancebo que caso con mujer brava, and others. Mafiach and Garcia-Lorca 
wrote a clever farce on phonetics, with local hits and songs, played by the fac- 
ulty. Mrs. Lena D. Wolff, a student of long standing, generously established a 
scholarship for six years to aid deserving colored students. 

A dominant interest in the following year was the inauguration of the Gradu- 
ate School of Spanish in Spain. Dr. del Rio went to Spain in January 1951 at 
our request to make the necessary arrangements with the Universities of Madrid 
and Salamanca, and with the International Institute for Girls at Miguel Angel 8 
for our Madrid headquarters. A first announcement in December was followed 
by the complete bulletin on the two schools abroad, published in April. Dr. Mar- 
garita de Mayo, Chairman of the Spanish Dept. at Vassar, and member of the 
Middlebury Spanish Summer School faculty from 1925 to 1933, was appointed 
Director de Estudios, and spent ten days at Middlebury during the summer to 
meet the students enrolled in her group, and to coordinate programs and ad- 
ministration. The school opened in Madrid on October first, 1951, with 21 
students enrolled. 

Don Manuel Garcfa-Blanco, Secretary and Catedratico of the University of 
Salamanca, was appointed Visiting Professor for the summer of 1951. He was 
well-known on the Middlebury campus, having already spent the summers of 
1932, 1935, and 1936 here. He taught courses on the Romancero and on the 
old and modern dialects of the Spanish world. His generous unselfish interest in 
Middlebury's project in Spain, and his vigorous charm as a colleague and teacher 
put the whole school greatly in his debt. 

Casalduero and Baralt were welcomed back in 1951; also Jose Arce of Dart- 
mouth, here in 1945, who taught the Methods course. Casalduero gave two of 
his specialties, the Quijote and the Nineteenth Century Theatre. Luis Baralt, a 
quiet, artistic, and delightful person, Professor of Aesthetics at the University 
of Havana, former Cuban Ambassador to Canada, not only taught a penetrating 
course on the Contemporary Theatre, but also directed the dramatics activities 
of the school with professional skill. In order to be able to direct the rehearsals 
in Spanish, he prepared for the actors and stage crew a pamphlet containing all 
the necessary Spanish vocabulary of the theatre. 

The summer of 1951 was marked by a drastic decline in enrollment, down 
to 181, a decrease of 55. The decline continued in succeeding summers, down 
to 162 in 1952, and to the low point of 135 in 1954. We were alarmed and 
mystified at first, especially since the Spanish School was heavily affected before 
the other schools. Summer schools countrywide were showing declines, how- 
ever, even greater proportionately. It became clear after a while that the basic 
reasons were the national and international situation centering around the Korean 
War. All the Middlebury schools suffered. The Spanish School was at the same 
time subject to greater competition from attractive opportunities for study and 
travel in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and South America. The trough of the wave 
occurred about 1954 in all the Middlebury schools. The Spanish School recov- 
ered just as rapidly as the other schools, and by 1960 the enrollment was back 
above 250. 
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The enthusiastic atmosphere of the school in those years was created not 
only by the splendid teaching faculty, but also by many of the "lesser" person- 
nel to whom much credit should be given. They were table-heads; they spent 
hours chatting with students on the lawn or in the Hepburn Garden, took roles 
in plays, sang in the choruses, provided dozens of special services. The Spanish 
School had the good fortune of welcoming more faculty wives than the other 
schools, and of involving them in the social life of the school. Led by Mrs. 
Amelia del Ri'o, there were, among others, Mrs. Casalduero, Mrs. Gonzalez, 
Mrs. Navarro, Mrs. Garcia-Blanco, Mrs. Fernandez, Mrs. Arce. The school was 
especially proud that the Garcia-Lorca family, including Mrs. Laura Garcia- 
Lorca and her mother Mrs. Gloria de los Rios, usually spent the summer at 
Middlebury, living in the KDR or other fraternity house and sharing in the life 
of the school. Then there were the young people, full of spirit and gaiety — 
Joaquina Navarro, Carmen del Rio, Jewel Fewkes the secretary, Paul Guarnac- 
cia, younger brother of the Dean. 

Several old friends returned for the summer of 1952, and there were some 
new faces, including two Visiting Professors. Augusto Centeno, brother of Juan, 
from the University of Colorado, had been here in 1947. He lectured on the 
Spanish language and on Galdos. From South America came Dr. Sanchez 
Reulet, Chief of a division in the Pan-American Union. His courses on Contem- 
porary Hispanic Thought and on Spanish Art were deep and thorough. New 
to Middlebury were Dr. Manuel Alcala, of Bryn Mawr, and Miguel Pizzaro of 
Brooklyn College. Tomas Navarro, on the Middlebury faculty for the last time, 
and his daughter Joaquina encouraged larger use of the new general phonetics 
laboratory in Painter Hall, through their courses in metrics, phonetics, and the 
History of the Spanish Language. 

The theatre was particularly successful in 1952 in spite of the congested 
schedule of four schools in the little Weybridge Playhouse which burned during 
the winter of 1953. Under the direction of Mrs. Amelia del Rio, four perfor- 
mances were given, including a polished presentation of Dona Clarines. An eve- 
ning was dedicated to Pedro Salinas. After an address by Dr. del Rio, and a 
reading by Miss Turnbull of some of her translations of Salinas' poetry, faculty 
and students staged a performance of Salinas' comedy La Fuente del Arcangel. 
The pianist Paul Spivak gave a fine concert, and informal talks with illustrations 
of Spanish and Latin-American music. Luis Quintanilla, the famous painter, 
spent a few days at the school and discussed an exhibition of his drawings. 

Americo Castro, one of the world's great Hispanists, was the Visiting Pro- 
fessor in 1953, lecturing on the History of the Spanish Language, and on the 
Major Genres in Spanish Literature. He and Mrs. Castro adapted readily to 
the informal life of the school. It was a brilliant summer, with the return of 
Luis Baralt, for the Contemporary Theatre; Francisco Garcia-Lorca for Con- 
temporary Literature; Juan Marichal for Spanish Culture 1833-98; Casalduero 
for the Quijote and Romanticism. Dr. del Rio lectured on Unamuno. Two young 
men, Claudio Guillen and Jaime Salinas, the second generation of Middlebury's 
great, and themselves destined for successful careers, were added to the faculty. 
Jorge Guillen himself, visiting the school, received an affectionate welcome. 
The New Jersey Chapter of the A.A.T.S.P. began the tradition of giving its 
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medal and a cash award for presentation to a student at the close of the session. 

Dr. del Rio informed us in August, to our deep regret, that this must be his 
last summer as Director. He had accepted an appointment to return to Columbia 
as Professor of Spanish and Director of the Casa Hispanica, after three years at 
New York University. Personal obligations also required him to return to Spain 
more frequently during the summer. He agreed to make all plans for the faculty 
and courses for the summer of 1954. He was named in the bulletin as Director 
on leave. His resignation was a great loss to Middlebury. Angel del Rio was a 
most "complete" man and director. He was one of the best Spanish scholars in 
this country, distinguished for his excellent publications; a teacher and lecturer 
of great ability, beloved by his students for his unaffected personal interest in 
their work; an administrator with a systematic, prompt, and vigorous approach 
to the plans and problems of his school; and above all, a rich personality, with 
whom it was a joy to work. 

He returned to Middlebury, with Mrs. del Rio, as the sole Visiting Professor 
in 1956, teaching Naturalism in the 19th century, and Medieval Literature. He 
gave the Commencement oration in August, and was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. In conferring the degree, President Stratton 
paid tribute to his outstanding contribution to the influence of Spanish culture 
in this country. "We have been enriched and stimulated by your leadership and 
guided by your wise counsel which we hope will long remain available to us." 
He continued his affection for Middlebury, and his cooperation in its work, as 
he had promised, until his untimely death in March, 1962. 

His wife, Amelia de del Rio, was an effective partner for him, and a great 
asset in the school's program. She usually taught the course in Intermediate 
Grammar, which required much skill and patience in dealing with the under- 
prepared students. She was often in charge of dramatics, and showed real genius 
in staging successful plays, with insufficient time and equipment, and with casts 
made up of inexperienced faculty and students. Her ability to smile and speak 
softly when things went wrong endeared her to everyone. She now lives in 
Puerto Rico. 

Once again, Middlebury incurred a debt of gratitude to Joaquin Casalduero, 
who consented to step in as temporary Acting Director for the session of 1954, 
a heavy task even though Dr. del Rio had prepared the complete program. In 
addition to these duties, he taught two courses, the Quijote, and Lyric Poetry. 
There were two Visiting Professors. Dr. Aurelio Vifias, a famous historian from 
the University of Seville, gave a significant course on the Great Events of Spanish 
History. The distinguished Raimundo Lida, then Visiting Lecturer at Harvard, 
represented Spanish America with a course in its poetry. New was Roberto Ruiz 
from Mexico, who had just accepted an appointment on Middlebury's winter 
faculty, especially competent in grammar and syntax. 

Although the student enrollment touched the low point of 135, the session 
was marked by enthusiasm over a comparatively new movement, sponsored by 
the Foreign Language Program, Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools, 
or FLES. One of the leaders of the movement, Professor Theodore Andersson 
of Yale, was brought to Middlebury to give a seminar on the aims, values, and 
methods of such teaching. Assisting him was Mrs. Margit Mac Rae, in charge 
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of the in-service training of teachers of Spanish in the graded schools of San 
Diego, where the movement was strong. She gave a Workshop consisting of a 
daily demonstration class of village children in Spanish, followed by discussion 
and analysis of the techniques and materials used. The program was stimulating 
and practical; it also responded to widespread public interest at the time. 

The school proudly saluted the publication of the latest book by one of its 
most distinguished students, Miss Eleanor L. Turnbull. Entitled Ten Centuries 
of Spanish Poetry, it was a collection of translations into English, the seventh of 
a series. Her book, Contemporary Spanish Poetry, published in 1945, was also 
a best-seller. Miss Turnbull had been a faithful student in the Spanish School 
since 1937. Don Pedro Salinas came to the United States in 1937 to give the 
Turnbull Poetry Lectures at Johns Hopkins, endowed by her family in Balti- 
more. In order to appreciate his lectures, Miss Turnbull, whose knowledge of 
Spanish was limited at that time, slaved with a dictionary, and translated a half- 
dozen of his poems. Dr. Salinas was so impressed by the exquisite taste as well 
as the accuracy of her translations that he enthusiastically urged her to continue. 
At Middlebury, she so rapidly perfected her Spanish that the college recognized 
her ability in 1942 with a Master of Arts, honoris causa, her first degree. 
Coached and encouraged by Salinas, Guillen and Florit, she became an out- 
standing translator of poetry, the most difficult of the arts; and acquainted thou- 
sands of non-Spanish-speaking people with the finest examples of a millenium 
of Spanish poetry. Her books, autographed by herself and the faculty, were 
often used as prizes for students at the closing exercises. At the age of eighty, 
she was still studying, attending classes, and modestly sharing in the school's 
activities. 

The award of the Doctorate in Modern Languages posthumously to Miss 
Jean Gardiner climaxed a moving story. A brilliant and popular student, she 
had completed all course requirements for the degree, had done the year of 
study in Spain, and was putting the finishing touches on her thesis which had 
been accepted as superlative by Dr. del Rio. Intending to return to Middlebury 
for the last formal examination, she died suddenly during the winter. The 
Council of Directors voted unanimously that the degree should be conferred, 
and the President and Trustees approved. Her father had her thesis printed 
"so that all her labor will not be lost, and may be available to other students." 
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Francisco Garcia-Lorca, 1954 - 1963 



Dr. Francisco Garcia-Lorca was appointed Director of the Spanish School 
effective October 1, 1954. He had been strongly recommended by del Rio and 
Casalduero a year earlier, in accordance with the arrangement made with both 
of them for the summer of 1954. He was already well-known at Middlebury, 
and familiar with its organization, having taught here in the summers of 1950, 
1951, and 1953, giving the courses in Spanish Civilization or Contemporary 
Literature. He was born in Granada in 1902. His early training was at the 
University of Granada where he earned his Licenciatura in Law. He taught for 
a time there, and spent five years in the Spanish diplomatic service. Coming to 
this country, he was named a Lecturer at Columbia University in 1939, and 
completed his Ph.D. there in 1948. He was a Visiting Lecturer at Harvard; 
Associate Visiting Professor at New York University for a year; served as Con- 
sultant to UNESCO; and was Assistant Professor at Queens College since 1949. 
High among his literary concerns was the work of his famous brother Federico, 
killed in the Spanish Civil War. He had already edited Three Tragedies, and a 
Poetical Anthology. During 1955, he went to Spain on a Bollinger Foundation 
fellowship to prepare an edition of Federico's complete works. Other publica- 
tions included Ganivet, su idea del hombre, and many journal articles on Cer- 
vantes, Gongora, and other Spanish writers. 

His wife, Mrs. Laura de Garcia-Lorca, was also a person of great ability 
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and charm. She had won her Licenciatura in Philosophy and Letters at the 
University of Madrid; taught at Wellesley and St. Lawrence, and since 1947 
was teaching at Barnard. She was the daughter of Don Fernando de los Rfos, 
former Ambassador of Spain to the United States. Middlebury gave him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 1942; and he was the school's Visiting 
Professor in 1945. The de los Rios family, including at times four generations, 
spent many summers in Middlebury after the outbreak of the Civil War in 
Spain. Laura was married to Francisco in Middlebury in July 1942. 

The enrollment rebounded encouragingly to 154 in 1955. The unit cost of 
instruction per student had always been lower in the Spanish School than in the 
other schools. I had therefore urged against a cut in the budget when the en- 
rollment had dropped, wishing to give Dr. Garcia-Lorca full opportunity to 
maintain an attractive faculty. He gathered a strong staff for 1955, with 17 
teachers as before; and the results justified our confidence. 

Garcfa-Lorca established as regular policy, begun by del Rio in 1952, the 
appointment of two Visiting Professors, one from Spain and one from Spanish- 
America, in order to stress the parallel importance of both literatures and cul- 
tures. In 1955 they were Vicente Llorens from Princeton, a specialist in Spanish 
classical and romantic literature; and Jorge Mafiach of Cuba. Raimundo Lida 
was brought back to repeat his authoritative course on the History of the Spanish 
Language. Garcia-Lorca gave a course on the Generation of '98. A large pro- 
portion of the students new to the school preferred the language courses; but as 
time passed and more advanced students came, the literature offerings were 
gradually expanded, still on a rotating basis. In 1957, ten courses in this area 
were offered, including only two of the survey type. 

In view of the interest in the FLES program, a Spanish grade-school demon- 
stration class was taught by Luke Norfi of the Rochester, N.Y. school system. 
He had earned his M.A. at Middlebury in 1951, and continued his graduate 
studies here until he became a member of the faculty. He and his wife Anna, 
of the same school system, became through many years two of the most faithful 
and helpful members of the faculty, by their coordinated teaching of methods, 
demonstration classes, and collections of teaching materials. 

The Spanish School shared in the transformation of Hillcrest from dormitory 
into the new general Language Laboratory and Divisional Office Center. The 
Spanish Office, summer and winter, was at last adequately accommodated, with 
more space for desks, books, records, and storage. The school joined in the use 
of the laboratory developed for general use by all the schools. This facility was 
so successful that it was expanded each year to meet the constantly increasing 
demands made on it by faculty and students. 

Extracurricular activities were encouraged by the presence of many younger 
students, especially of several who returned from our School in Madrid. Senorita 
Osta directed enthusiastic sessions of Spanish dances; Roberto Ruiz coached a 
singing group. Theatricals, lacking adequate facilities, were performed outdoors 
in the Hepburn Garden or on Mead Chapel steps. Little known plays by Miguel 
de Unamuno and by Federico Garcia-Lorca were thus performed. 

In 1957, the Visiting Professors were Antonio Alatorre, Professor at the 
University of Mexico, and editor of the Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica; 
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and Eugenio F. Granell of the University of Puerto Rico, painter and art critic. 
The former taught the basic philology course, and the rotating one on the 
Spanish-American Short Story. His wife, Mrs. Margit Alatorre, was a scholarly 
researcher in old Spanish and Mexican folk poetry. Professor GranelPs illus- 
trated course on the Masters of Spanish Painting added a new dimension to the 
developing program in culture. 

All the schools participated in an energetic campaign to raise enrollments. 
Special posters, leaflets and bulletins were sent to a revised mailing list. The 
Spanish School was somewhat handicapped, however, by the lack of an alumni 
organization such as helped the French, German, and Italian Schools with their 
publicity. Middlebury profited greatly from the campaign of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the M.L.A., which had stimulated and implemented a national 
trend in favor of a return to language study, particularly by the oral techniques 
for which Middlebury was famous. The Spanish School enrollment rose to 190 
in 1957, and remained in that vicinity for three summers. 

The session of 1958 was in many ways an unusual one. Garcia-Lorca was 
on leave to spend the summer on research in Spain, after making all arrange- 
ments for the faculty and curriculum. For the third time, Dr. Joaquin Casalduero 
assumed the responsibilities of Acting Director, with urbanity, efficiency, and 
tact. Dean Guarnaccia provided continuity, and assured administrative and 
logistic control.'It was a difficult summer in that respect, since Hepburn Hall 
was taken out of use for two years, for complete and badly needed rehabilita- 
tion. The Spanish School, for 1958 and 1959, was quartered in Gifford, Starr, 
the small former McGilton House called the Casa Espanola, and the Homestead 
on Weybridge Street. Meals were taken in upper and lower Gifford. These 
dormitories were crowded to capacity; the pressure of applications was mount- 
ing; single rooms for the older students unaccustomed to dormitory life were 
almost non-existent. The scattering of facilities diminished the usual controls 
over student behavior; and complaints increased about the use of English, and 
noise in the rooms late at night. Especially in 1959, the noise and confusion of 
much construction on the campus, notably the new Proctor Hall, were very 
detrimental to the academic atmosphere. 

The two Visiting Professors of 1958 provided an interesting balance. Camila 
Henriquez-Urena was then Chairman of the Department at Vassar, and had 
taught at Middlebury in 1942, 1943, and 1952. She taught courses in Literary 
Style, and in the development of Spanish-American Fiction. The other Visiting 
Professor was Francisco Ayala, outgoing and articulate. Doctor of Law from 
Madrid, Director of General Studies and Director of Publications at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, it was as a cogent writer of essays and novels of social 
criticism that he had the greatest impact on the students. His courses on the Gen- 
eration of '98, and the World Vision in Writers of the Barrocco Period gave 
full scope for his own strong ideas. 

A focal point of much activity was a young man from Vassar, Nestor Al- 
mendros, a specialist in audio-visual media, and now a top-level camera man 
in France. He initiated the students into new devices in the arts, particularly in 
the cinema; and in the theatricals which he directed, such as the gripping La 
Malquerida of Benavente. The school was happy to share in the use of the new 
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Wright Memorial Theatre, completed in 1958. Manuel and Elisa Asensio were 
welcomed back, from 1955, unusually skillful teachers in the language courses 
and helpful in the social life. Dr. Joaquin Gimeno, nephew of Casalduero, re- 
turned for four summers. 

The college was honored to have as the Commencement speaker on August 
12, Juan Terry Trippe, President of the Pan American World Airways. His 
visit was arranged through the kindness of his friend Edwin S. S. Sunder- 
land, trustee of the college. His address on the importance of the study of 
foreign languages came with force and persuasion from one of the great pioneers 
of international communication and transportation. The degree of Doctor of 
Laws honoris causa was conferred upon him. A reception was held by the 
Spanish School afterward for him and Mrs. Trippe. Both of them charmed 
everyone by their personality, and their evident enthusiasm for the work of the 
Middlebury Language Schools. 

With the return of Dr. Garci'a-Lorca in the summer of 1959 came a number 
of new faces. The Visiting Professor from Spain was the noted geographer 
Manuel de Teran, Professor at the University of Madrid, director and coordi- 
nator of the monumental Geograf'ia de Espana y Portugal. His two courses gave 
masterly syntheses of the geographical history and culture of Spain and Spanish 
America. The Visiting Professor from Spanish America was Manuel Rojas, a 
leading Chilean writer. Professor at the University of Chile and Director of its 
Press, he had won many public prizes for his novels. Rugged and rather brusque, 
his courses on the Spanish-American novel and on Literary Style gave him the 
opportunity to analyze his own novels and the art of the novel as he saw it. 
New to the faculty also were Dr. Rodolfo Cardona from Chatham College; and 
the Esquenazi-Mayo couple, Roberto and Carmen. A most welcome member 
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was Mrs. Amelia A. de del Rio, returning alone that summer. She had com- 
pleted her Doctorate at the University of Madrid in 1958, and was continuing 
as Chairman of the Department at Barnard College. 

The school learned with sorrow of the death during the previous winter of 
Miss Rose Martin, a beloved teacher in the Spanish Department of the college, 
who though never a member of the summer faculty, was well-known and most 
helpful in the extracurricular activities of the summer school. 

The Spanish School moved back in 1960 into the remodeled and refurbished 
Hepburn Hall, and occupied the larger portion of the dining-hall in the just- 
completed Redfield Proctor Hall-Student Center. By this expansion of its facili- 
ties, the school could accept more of its better applicants, and the enrollment 
jumped 47, or 23%, to a total of 253. Undergraduates numbered 54. An ac- 
cordion-pleated partition was erected across the big dining hall, separating the 
Russian School section of 144 seats at the north end from the Spanish section 
of 240 seats in the center and south end. The partition was essential to give each 
school the seclusion necessary for its announcements and songs, and most im- 
portant, to prevent the mingling of students with the resultant use of English. 
The schools used separate entrance doors. Even so, there was some mingling, 
especially among the waiters in the serving rooms. Dr. Fayer was particularly 
unhappy with this irreducible contact, and there were many joking remarks 
about the "Spanish-Russian curtain." 

The Visiting Professor from the south was Dr. Augusto Tamayo Vargas, 
Director of the Escuela de Estudios Especiales of San Marcos in Lima, a widely 
known teacher and author, and able interpreter of Peru and Spanish America. 
He was most helpful to Dean Guarnaccia and to myself during our missions to 
Peru. The Visiting Professor from Spain was Ricardo Gullon from the Univer- 
sity of Santander, internationally reputed as a lecturer, notably on Jorge Guillen 
and Federico Garcia-Lorca. It was the last summer here for Miss Maria Diez de 
Onate, highly respected teacher of grammar, one of the earliest in service to the 
college, having taught at Middlebury in the winters of 1920-22. She joined the 
summer faculty in 1942. 

In accordance with our agreement, Francisco Garcia-Lorca was on leave 
again in the summer of 1961, having made all plans for the session. Dr. Eugenio 
Florit, who had been associated with the school since 1944, was in charge as 
Acting Director, with the efficient support of Dean Guarnaccia. Dr. Florit, a 
poet and editor of poetical works, had also had administrative experience in 
Cuba's Department of State and in the Cuban Consulate in New York. With a 
diplomatic and kindly manner, he showed great understanding of the personali- 
ties and operation of the school. 

Visiting Professor Juan Lopez-Morillas from Brown was a most scholarly 
person, demanding the utmost concentration from students in his courses on the 
18th century and the Generation of '98. Humberto Pifiera, Visiting Professor 
from Cuba, Director of the Instituto de la Habana, was the author of many 
books on contemporary philosophy. The theatrical program was rich, directed 
by Ricardo Florit, Eugenio's brother, in the absence of Luis Baralt; two dra- 
matic readings, a puppet show; the student performance of Cervantes' La guarda 
cuidadosa; and by the faculty, La otra orilla by Lopez Rubio. 
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Returning from leave, Francisco Garci'a-Lorca devoted two more summers 
to the Spanish School. They were successful, with a strong enrollment of about 
260, and a warm congenial atmosphere. Except for the Visiting Professors, there 
were few new names on the faculty. In 1962, Antonio Alatorre came back as 
Visiting Professor from the University of Mexico. From the faculty of our 
Graduate School in Spain came Carlos Bousono, one of Spain's outstanding 
poets. Both brilliant and dependable, he has been one of Middlebury's best 
teachers. He lectured on Contemporary Poetry and the Structure of Poetry. 
Luis Baralt was welcomed back for his last summer, lecturing on the Contem- 
porary Theatre, and assisted by his wife in the dramatics. Eugenio Granell re- 
turned and gave his popular course in Spanish Painting. Alatorre organized a 
polyphonic group of 25 students for a fine lecture-concert on music of the 
Renaissance. 

The faculty of our School in Spain was drawn upon again in 1963 for two 
teachers: the Visiting Professor Gonzalo Menendez-Pidal, a gentle and scholarly 
medievalist, who taught a highly original course on the Roads of Spain, and 
the standard History of the Language; and his wife Elisa, expert in teaching 
composition and phonetics. The Visiting Professor from Mexico was Emma 
Speratti Piriero, from the University of San Luis Potosi, the best authority on 
Valle-Inclan. An impressive, positive personality, she gave two unusual courses, 
the Gaucho in Literature, and the "Cronistas de Indias", a presentation of the 
new world in history and legend. 

The Nolfis made a timely innovation in their Methods program by adding a 
third course, Audio-visual Aids and Laboratory Methods and Techniques. They 
collected thousands of dollars worth of illustrative and source materials, much 
of it at their own expense. The course was a valuable supplement to the two in 
Methods of Teaching in the Elementary Schools and in the Secondary Schools. 
Students usually enrolled in two of the three. The program utilized the develop- 
ing language laboratory in Hillcrest and looked forward to the Sunderland 
Center. 

Although Garria-Lorca's personal commitment was clearly to literature, he 
felt that the correct approach to literature could be made only through a good 
knowledge of the language. The three undergraduate-credit language courses 
were pre-requisite for any poorly prepared student. He considered the school 
also a service program for upgrading teachers of Spanish. Advanced Grammar 
was stressed, and always had at least five sections. The History of the Spanish 
Language, and Syntax were given regularly. On the other hand, he enriched the 
literature courses as much as his limited budget would permit. The section of 
Literature-Civilization usually had nine courses, of which in 1962 and 1963 
three concerned the geography, history, art and general culture of Spain and 
Spanish-America. The enrollment in the six specialized literature courses was 
usually large; they were lecture not seminar courses. The major emphasis of 
the school was on the material which teachers of Spanish needed and would 
use in their classrooms. 

The growth in the size and quality of the Spanish School and the School in 
Spain was shown strikingly in the number of Master's degrees awarded at 
Commencement. Compared with the nine students who received their M.A. in 
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1947, 96 Master of Arts degrees were awarded in 1963, 42 from the Middle- 
bury School and 54 to students who had spent the year in Spain. One D.M.L. 
was awarded, to Maria Carmen Azpeitia who had also been a part-time member 
of the faculty. 

Early in the summer of 1963, Garci'a-Lorca informed me of his wish to 
resign as Director. He had recently been appointed Professor at Columbia and 
Director of the Hispanic Institute in the United States. He felt that his new duties 
and his need to devote more time to his own research and writing would prevent 
him from giving Middlebury the proper time and attention. The Spanish School 
had prospered during his nine years as Director; it had increased in numbers 
and in reputation. His personal influence with leaders in letters and culture all 
over the world had brought Middlebury to wide and favorable notice. 

He is a man of great literary ability himself. He has a brilliant mind and the 
genius of literary expression. He knows the beauty of words and how to use 
them. Out of loyalty for his brother Federico, he has modestly kept his own 
writings in the background, but they are of high quality. At Middlebury he was 
affectionately known as "Paco." By the depth and warmth of his human under- 
standing, he established a fine personal relationship with all the faculty and 
students. Knowing that he was not primarily an administrator, he left the 
mechanics of the school to Dean Guarnaccia with whom he worked in complete 
harmony. Much credit also goes to his wife Laura, whose gracious charm and 
tact, both as hostess and teacher, played a valuable role in the atmosphere of 
the school. 

He consented to direct the School in Spain for the second semester, Febru- 
ary to June 1964. Familiar with the aims of the program and wielding great 
prestige, he was most helpful to the students, and added stature to the school. 
He returned as a special guest to the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Spanish School 
in 1966, and received an honorary degree. He continued to teach at Columbia 
until his retirement in 1967, and now lives in Madrid, a close neighbor of our 
school offices and of his colleague Joaquin Casalduero. 
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Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez, 1963-1970 



Conversations were held at once with members of the faculty and leading 
Spanish professors, with the result that unanimous opinion pointed to the selec- 
tion of Dr. Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez as the new director. Highly satisfactory talks 
confirmed the choice, which was made effective September 1, 1963. Dr. Gon- 
zalez-Lopez was born in 1903, and graduated from the University of Madrid, 
Doctor en Derecho y Ciencias Sociales with highest honors. He taught in several 
universities in Spain and Panama, before going to Hunter College in 1943. He 
rose to the rank of Professor; and in 1964 was made Chairman of the Romance 
Languages Department of Hunter College, a part of the City University of New 
York. In 1967 he became Executive Officer in charge of the entire Spanish 
Doctoral Program of the City University. He is the author of many excellent 
books: La Historia de la civilization espanola, Historia de la literatura espanola 
in three parts; and many scholarly books and articles on his native province of 
Galicia. He is a Corresponding Member of the Real Academia Gallega. 

He had been appointed to the Middlebury Spanish School faculty first in 
1947, and came regularly, usually teaching the important standard survey 
courses Introduction to Spain, or the Development of Spanish Literature, some- 
times the 20th Century Novel or the Golden Age, and a section of Advanced 
Composition. He was admired for the systematic excellence of his teaching, and 
his conscientious attention to the needs of his pupils. Mrs. Gonzalez-Lopez 
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usually accompanied him, unless prevented by ill-health, and participated ac- 
tively in the social program, although she never taught. 

Dr. Gonzalez-Lopez was invited by the Centro Gallego of Buenos Aires to 
be the chief speaker at its special celebration and anniversary during the week 
of July 21-28, 1964. Since this was a signal honor, and good publicity for Mid- 
dlebury, it was agreed that he could be absent for a week after the school was 
well started. He flew to Buenos Aires, gave five lectures on Spanish literature, 
Galician culture, and the teaching of Spanish in the United States, attended 
many official functions, and returned by air, all in nine days. 

An important change was the absence on leave for two summers of Dean 
Samuel Guarnaccia. Sargent Shriver approached President Armstrong about the 
possibility of appointing Guarnaccia for an important post in the Peace Corps, 
for the two-year period customary in that agency. Since Guarnaccia had just 
had leave in the first semester of 1962-63, in charge of our Graduate School in 
Madrid, and since he was so urgently needed not only in the summer school, 
but also in the winter college as Chairman of the Spanish Department, Pres. 
Armstrong hesitated. 

After some discussion, it was finally worked out that Guarnaccia was granted 
leave of absence for the summers of 1964 and 1965 and the intervening year, 
a total of 15 months. He left on June 1 and was put in charge of the entire Peace 
Corps program in Peru, one of the largest in the world, supervising 445 Peace 
Corps volunteers involved in rural and community development, agriculture 
and credit cooperatives throughout Peru. 

To care for his important duties during his absence, the school was fortunate 
to secure on short notice Miss Laurie Perry, who had been secretary to Guar- 
naccia in 1963. She was appointed Executive Secretary of the Spanish School 
and Assistant Professor of Spanish for the period. She had studied in our School 
in Madrid and received the Middlebury Master's degree in 1952. Since then she 
had carried on doctoral studies at the University of Salamanca, and Bryn Mawr; 
and had taught Spanish. Her intelligent, systematic handling of a highly complex 
situation was deeply appreciated. 

In his report at the end of the 1964 session Dr. Gonzalez-Lopez spoke of 
the considerable transformation that had occurred in the Spanish School during 
the previous summers. The enrollment in 1964 was 285, up again 30 from 
1963, and more than twice the size of the school ten years before. Scores of 
applicants were refused; and although the many late cancellations were a serious 
problem, the selection procedure had already produced a higher quality of 
student. Gonzalez-Lopez concluded that their more mature attitude and better 
preparation justified putting the school on an exclusively graduate level. His 
first step was the elimination in 1964 of the trio of undergraduate-level inter- 
mediate courses in oral and written language which had been given for many 
years. A candidate for the M.A. was required, as before, to pass the advanced 
courses in Oral Spanish, Grammar, Composition, and Phonetics. The French, 
German, and Russian Schools still continued a few undergraduate courses for 
a time. 

Gonzalez-Lopez noted also that the enrollment in the literature and civil- 
ization courses was high, over 40 on the average, and nearly 100 in the History 
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of Spanish Civilization, a survey course which he had often taught himself. It 
was strongly recommended to the students going to Spain. Registration was 
heaviest in his own course on the Golden Age, and in the new course in Con- 
temporary Literature. His 1964 faculty was strong in literature. Concha Melen- 
dez, Professor Emeritus of the University of Puerto Rico, a prolific writer and 
critic, lectured on the Short Story in Puerto Rico. The other Visiting Professor 
was Dr. Alonso Zamora Vicente, a teacher in our School in Spain, former Pro- 
fessor at the University of Salamanca. 

That the school was able to add 30 students was due to the opening of the 
new dormitory Allen Hall. For several summers thereafter, the school filled to 
overflowing Hepburn, Gifford and a third of Allen. Gonzalez-Lopez decided on 
a strict limitation of the privilege granted to students to live in town, 31 that 
summer; and required a pledge that they would participate in all the extra- 
curricular activities. Although the faculty and student plays and the singing 
were still popular, the picnic at Lake Dunmore had to be cancelled because so 
few signed up for it. He ascribed this lack of interest to a greater seriousness 
of purpose. Perhaps a contributing factor may have been the large number of 
members of religious orders — 23 nuns and 12 brothers; as well as ten army and 
navy officers. 

The considerable proportion of Spanish-speaking students attracted his at- 
tention. The number was difficult to estimate. Most of them were Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, Mexicans and Spaniards, though some came from Argentina, Bolivia 
and Colombia. Many were born in the United States of Spanish-speaking par- 
ents. They were generally fluent in Spanish, and were good students, so they 
made an important contribution to the life of the school. Many of them needed 
work in grammar and phonetics, but Gonzalez-Lopez decided not to permit 
them to take the conversation course. 

The summer of 1965 saw further implementation of the Director's policies. 
The number of courses in literature was increased to eleven, besides the survey 
of Spanish civilization. The courses in language practice were reduced to four. 
Only three undergraduates were accepted, as compared with 54 in 1960. Per- 
mission to live in the village was limited to married students and some doctorate 
candidates; still there were 25. Fees and costs were mounting fast; tuition was 
up from $185 in 1960 to $245, but the Spanish School was still the most eco- 
nomically operated, with the lowest unit cost of instruction, per student, of all 
the schools. 

The Visiting Professors were Dr. Raul Castagnino of the University of La 
Plata, Argentina, lecturing on the theatre; and Dr. Carlos Claveria, Director of 
the Spanish Institute of London, lecturing on Quijote and the History of the 
Spanish Language. To rebuild the Phonetics course, which had suffered from 
many changes in teachers, Dr. Xavier Fernandez was brought back. He had 
taught at Middlebury from 1942 to 1953. The theatre was successful under the 
able direction of Roberto Rodriguez. El burlador de Sevilla, a comedy of the 
Golden Age on the Don Juan theme, was staged with musical accompaniment. 
The students put on an excellent show, called Las Barbaridades, which included 
skits, dances, and even a chorus of nuns. 

The Fiftieth Session of the Middlebury Spanish School was celebrated in 
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SPANISH SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1967 
Front row, l.-r.: Sr. Bruzzi Costas, Sr. Ascnsio, Sr. Camacho, Mr. Guarnaccia, Sr. Gonzalez- 
Lopez, Sr. Casalduero, Sr. Menendez-Pidal. Back row, third, sixth, seventh from left, Sras. 
Casalduero, Camacho, Gonzalez-Lopez 

1966 as its Fiftieth Anniversary. It was a special summer in many ways. The 
school's offices had moved into spacious rooms in the new Sunderland Language 
Center. Dean Samuel Guarnaccia had returned to his accustomed post. The 
enrollment rose to 286, but because of last-minute cancellations, there were a 
few more rooming in town, and a few dormitory rooms vacant. Only one under- 
graduate was admitted, and that by error. Decreasing enrollments in the con- 
versation classes were balanced by increasing elections of phonetics and gram- 
mar. 

Three Visiting Professors were appointed. Dr. Raul Castagnino returned 
from Argentina, giving courses on Stylistics and Latin-American Culture. New 
to Middlebury were Dr. Gonzalo Sobejano of Columbia, lecturing on Literary 
Criticism and the Post-Civil-War Novel; and Dr. Baltasar Isaza Calderon who 
came from Panama to teach new courses on the grammarian Andres Bello, and 
Problems of the Spanish Language. The courses in literature and civilization 
were expanded to a total of 16. In addition, four special evening Symposiums 
were held: on contemporary trends in literature, on Andres Bello, and on the 
centenary of Valle-Inclan. Contributing to these programs were several new 
faculty members: Dr. Ramon Alvarez Silva from Puerto Rico, Dr. Narciso 
Bruzzi Costas from Argentina and Hunter College, Ramon Pineiro from Santi- 
ago de Compostela. A well-drilled choir directed by Emilio Nunez presented a 
program of Spanish music of the Renaissance. 
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The high point of the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration came at the Com- 
mencement exercises on August 16. Following the colorful academic procession, 
Pres. James I. Armstrong welcomed the audience, saying: "We pause tonight 
to mark and recognize the longevity, the strength, and the service which the 
Spanish School has rendered to Spanish culture, art and literature both as 
manifested on the Iberian peninsula and in Latin America." I then gave a 
resume of the fifty-year history of the school. Honorary degrees were presented. 
The Honorable Luis Mufioz Marin received the degree of Doctor of Laws. He 
founded the Popular Democratic Party in Puerto Rico, became President of the 
Puerto Rican Senate in 1940; was elected Governor in 1948 and thrice re- 
elected under the new Constitution of the Commonwealth. He declined a fifth 
term and was elected Senator-at-large in 1965. Saluting him as "one of the 
greatest Americans of our time", Middlebury was highly honored by his presence. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon Francisco 
Garcia-Lorca, Director of the Spanish School for nine years, who flew back 
from the Mediterranean for the occasion, "a worthy representative of the line 
of dedicated Directors and Deans who through fifty years have created and 
upheld the ideals and constituted the tradition of the Middlebury Spanish 
School." President and Mrs. Armstrong gave a brilliant dinner in honor of the 
two degree recipients, their wives, and special guests. The students made a 
generous gift of money to the college for Spanish books. 

The enrollment in the Spanish School touched the highest point in its history 
in the summer of 1967, with 295 full-time students. The record figure of 326 
in 1942 had included 103 students from other schools taking a course or two. 
All but one of the schools on the campus posted their high-water mark between 
1965 and 1967. The reasons seem to have been the strong economic condition 
of the country, the long-run impact of the Foreign Language Program of the 
M.L.A., and the disappearance of the N.D.E.A. Institutes. 

To arrange instruction for this larger number, students were directed into 
the literature-civilization courses, rather than into the language courses. The 
latter numbered only four: Conversation, Advanced Grammar, Advanced Com- 
position, and Phonetics, plus an advanced course in the History of the Spanish 
Language. The weaker students were persuaded to take one of the four general 
surveys or "panoramic" courses. Besides these, there were fourteen advanced 
lecture or seminar courses. Requirements in literature were increased. Master's 
degree candidates were required to have twelve credits in literature instead of 
ten. Doctorate candidates were permitted to take only those literature courses 
given by the Visiting Professors, Prof. Pineiro, and Dr. Gonzalez. The 1 8 litera- 
ture-civilization courses in the Spanish School for 295 students compared with 
only 12 in the French School for 353 students. 

Of the three Visiting Professors, only one was new, Eduardo Camacho 
Guizado, Doctor from the University of Madrid, Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of the Andes in Bogota. Young, scholarly, an 
excellent teacher and an engaging personality, he was one of the Visiting Pro- 
fessors for the next four years. He and his wife remained on the regular faculty 
after that. After two years, 1972-74, in charge of the Graduate School in Spain, 
he became the Director of the Spanish School. 
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The other two Visiting Professors were well known in the school, the faithful 
Dr. Joaquin Casalduero; and from our faculty in Spain again, Dr. Gonzalo 
Menendez-Pidal. Other new young teachers were Lamberto Cano, from Barnard, 
who gave the surveys of Spanish-American Literature and Civilization; Dr. 
Francisco Rico Manrique from Johns Hopkins, teaching the Middle Ages and 
the Picaresque Novel; and Miss Luz Castanos from Barnard, student of the 
New York theatre, who directed the dramatics very successfully for three sum- 
mers. 

A group of some forty students requested of me a formal hearing concerning 
their interest in the study of Portuguese. Pointing out that it is a major language 
in South America, and elsewhere in the world, one of the important Romance 
Languages, more widely spoken than Italian, they urged the introduction of 
Portuguese into the Middlebury program, either as an adjunct of the Spanish 
School or as an independent school. They felt certain there would be a viable 
enrollment. A similar representation was made to me the following summer. 
I was favorably inclined to the idea; but as we were much occupied in establish- 
ing the Chinese and Japanese Schools, and since the dormitory situation was 
very unclear, it seemed wiser to defer action for that moment. A course in 
Intensive Beginning Portuguese was given in the summer of 1973. 

The three Visiting Professors of 1968 were all familiar to Middlebury: 
Jose Luis CanoT poet and literary critic; Alberto Sanchez, and Eduardo Cama- 
cho. New to the faculty were Dr. Juan Cano Cano of Yale, and Dr. Guido 
Gomez de Silva of the University of Mexico. Particular gratitude goes to three 
couples who had served the school for many summers: Manuel and Eloisa 
Morales since 1948; Manuel and Elisa Asensio since 1952; and Luke and Anna 
Nolfi since 1954. 

In many ways, the session of 1969 was a repetition of 1968. Drs. Casalduero, 
Camacho, and Sanchez were the familiar Visiting Professors. There were few 
new faces. Alfonso Gil gave a fine course on the Contemporary Theatre, and 
helped stage dramatic readings. An interesting experiment was the course on 
Spanish Influences on French Literature, taught in French for both schools by 
Mile Florence Delay, an assistante at the Sorbonne. Emilio Nunez again added 
much to the atmosphere as director of the bi-weekly folk singing and the excel- 
lent choir of sixty voices that sang Renaissance and Baroque music. The en- 
rollment followed the national downward trend, dropping from the recent highs 
to 259, a loss of 36 from the maximum in 1967. 

If the program of the school changed little, important changes were taking 
place in the administration. Dean Samuel Guarnaccia had led a rather peripatetic 
existence in recent years. Director of the Middlebury School in Spain in 1962- 
63, then Director of the Peace Corps in Peru, June 1964 to September 1965, 
member of the Vermont-Honduras Committee of the Partners of the Alliance 
beginning in 1966 with frequent trips to Honduras, then Director of our School 
in Spain again in 1967-68, he may have become restive on the Middlebury 
winter campus. He resigned as Professor of Spanish at the college in June 1968 
and accepted an appointment as Director of Admissions at the Verde Valley 
School in Arizona. He fulfilled his functions in the summer of 1968 as thor- 
oughly as ever, then returned as Dean in the summer of 1969, which he regret- 
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fully decided would have to be his last summer. During the year 1968-69 he 
was in Arizona, and had no responsibility for the administration of the school, 
but he continued to be helpful. 

During his year in Spain 1967-68, Miss Nora Wright, A.B. and M.A., 
Middlebury, with three years of graduate study with New York University in 
Spain, was appointed Instructor in Spanish in the college, and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Spanish Summer School. Under my supervision she was then placed 
in full charge of the administrative work of the school during the academic years 
1968-69 and 1969-70, including the preparations for the summers of 1969 and 
1970. While carrying a full schedule of teaching in the Spanish Dept., she 
handled with efficiency and wisdom all the complex tasks that devolved upon her. 

In the fall of 1969, the college was very fortunate to secure as the new 
Chairman of the Spanish Department, Dr. Roger M. Peel, B.A. Univ. of Man- 
chester England, Ph.D., Yale; Assistant Professor and Director of Undergradu- 
ate Studies in Spanish at Yale. He had also taught at Harvard and Yale Summer 
Schools, and was a co-author of the M.L.A. Teachers' Guides for Spanish and 
French. Skilled and experienced in all aspects of the teaching of Spanish, he 
showed his interest at once in the Middlebury Spanish School and in the School 
in Spain. During his first winter, he was coached by Miss Wright, and was then 
named Dean of the Spanish Summer School effective for the summer of 1970. 
After only a year's experience at Middlebury, he was placed in charge of the 
Graduate School of Spanish in Madrid for the year 1970-71. During the year 
of his absence, Miss Wright was promoted to the rank of Assistant Dean of the 
Spanish School, and continued in full charge of all administrative and material 
arrangements through the summer of 1971, consulting with Dr. Gonzalez and 
me, and with Dr. Peel by mail. Dr. Peel returned to Middlebury in September 
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1971, Miss Wright resigned, and he continued in the office of Dean of the 
Spanish School until he became Director of the Language Schools in September 
1973. 

Dr. Gonzalez-Lopez was uneasy about these complex changes. He urged 
that to avoid a division of authority we should combine the offices of Director 
and Dean in one person resident in Middlebury, and even offered to resign to 
make this possible. Such was not my intention, as I believed that for so large a 
school, the differing responsibilities of academic director and administrative 
dean were better separated and could be clearly defined. Other problems were 
serious, however. There had been considerable criticism among students for 
two or three years that the courses in Conversation, Grammar and Composition 
were not well run, and that instruction in certain other areas was weak. With 
the aid of Dean Guarnaccia and Miss Wright, I explained these criticisms to 
him in detail in an exchange of long letters in December 1 969. 

The offerings in the literature-civilization area were much changed in the 
summer of 1970. Dr. Gonzalez-Lopez eliminated all four of the previously 
heavily elected survey or panoramic courses. They had been criticized as at- 
tempting to cover too large an area, and therefore superficial, not of graduate 
quality. Instead, eighteen courses were offered, on more limited subjects, all 
but one of which were in literature, including monographic courses or on single 
authors like Ortega y Gasset or Cesar Vallejo. The French School that summer 
gave only seventeen courses in the whole literature-civilization area. For a 
dependable nucleus of his teaching staff on literature, Dr. Gonzalez reappointed 
as Visiting Professors the same three men as in 1969 — Drs. Casalduero, Cama- 
cho and Sanchez. They were excellent teachers, the best of his faculty. Yet the 
title of Visiting Professor, as traditionally used in all the schools, designated a 
"visitor", one who came infrequently, and who brought something new or dif- 
ferent from the outside. The only new men in the literature staff were Ramon 
Diaz from the University of Maryland, teaching El Romancero; and Dr. Peel, 
giving the Spanish-American short story. 

Contrary to the expansion in literature, the courses in language were cur- 
tailed. Dr. Gonzalez said he felt the school was "overloaded" with courses in 
language only fit for secondary school teachers; and he wished to "reduce to a 
minimum" the courses in conversation, and reduce the emphasis on the others — 
grammar, composition, phonetics. He stated that they are considered under- 
graduate courses by the university graduate schools and Ph.D. programs. Only 
four courses in language were offered, and the number of sections was cut. 
Improvements were made in the Grammar course which had been using an 
antiquated college-level textbook; and in the Composition course which had 
been composed chiefly of translation, with little practice in writing in Spanish. 
Attempts were made to adapt these courses to the special needs of the increasing 
numbers of Spanish-speaking Americans. 

Changes occurred in the dormitory arrangements. Hepburn Hall was taken 
out of use again for repair and redecoration in 1969; and the Spanish School 
used Starr Hall and the new Milliken Hall just completed on the ridge north of 
the campus. Then in 1970, the Spanish School moved back into the northern 
half of refurbished Hepburn, sharing it with the growing Chinese School which 
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was in the southern half. Starr and Painter were undergoing extensive repair. 
The Spanish School also used Gilford and Milliken Halls, with Proctor Hall its 
dining room as usual. 

Dr. Emilio Gonzalez-Lopez submitted his resignation as Director of the 
Spanish School in September 1970. He had given the Spanish School seven 
years of dedicated and zealous attention as Director, following seventeen years 
as an effective teacher. The high reputation of his publications and the im- 
portance of his position in the doctoral program of the City University of New 
York had heightened the prestige of the Spanish School. His primary interest 
was in the preparation of university teachers, and in research. For this objec- 
tive, his final report indicated his dissatisfaction with the Middlebury curriculum, 
and he recalled that as director, he had made every effort to reduce the emphasis 
which Middlebury placed on the language courses. This difference of objective 
caused frequent misunderstandings, especially with candidates for the Middle- 
bury Doctorate in Modern Languages, both in Spanish and in the other schools. 
Although we have deep respect for Dr. Gonzalez' sincere convictions, the Mid- 
dlebury Language Schools have always been and must continue to be schools 
for the preparation of teachers, in secondary school and in college, not for 
university specialization or research. Our degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Modern Languages are degrees for teaching, not for research. We are not 
organized nor equipped for specialized literary studies. On the other hand, a 
mastery of the language in all its aspects is fundamental as a basis for all studies 
in literature and culture, and for the enlightened teaching of them. 

Following Dr. Gonzalez-Lopez' resignation, Professor Robert G. Mead of 
the Univ. of Connecticut was appointed Director for three years, and Chairman 
of a Spanish Graduate Committee, under the supervision of F. Andre Paquette, 
the new Director of the Language Schools. Dr. Roger Peel continued as Dean! 
At the 1973 Commencement, Dr. Joaquin Casalduero was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, in gratitude for his many years of dedicated 
service since 1932, three times Acting Director. In September 1973, Dr Roger 
Peel was named Director of the Language Schools; Dr. Eduardo Camacho 
became the Director of the Spanish School. 
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Chapter 9 
THE ORIENTAL SCHOOLS 
The Chinese School, 1966 — 

Ta-Tuan Ch'en, 1967, 1969-1973 

"There are other languages in the world besides those of Western Europe", 
I wrote to President Stratton in 1958 in my report on the Summer Language 
Schools. I pointed out that our schools, at maximum capacity for 1959, could 
in 1960 add the facilities of a newly refmished Hepburn Hall. Instead of en- 
larging the present schools, I urged that the college should create a new school, 
adding another world language. This might be Arabic or Hindi, but after dis- 
cussing the matter confidentially with several national leaders, I felt that the 
consensus seemed to be that a School of Chinese would fill the greatest need 
and add most to the reputation of Middlebury. I recommended that such action 
be given the most careful consideration. 

It took eight years to bring the idea to fruition. In my report on the summer 
of 1959, I explained that we could not hope for NDEA support under the cur- 
rent law. NDEA Summer Institutes were limited to secondary school teachers; 
NDEA Area Centers were limited to centers operating during the academic 
year as well. The possibility of a School of Arabic had been preempted by the 
University of Michigan which had concentrated the leading Arabists at the 
Linguistic Institute there. The serious competition of 83 NDEA Summer Lan- 
guage Institutes, and the planning for our new Language Center occupied much 
of our attention. 

President Armstrong took office on September 1, 1963. In my first report 
to him on the Language Schools of 1963, I again urged consideration of a new 
school. Allen Hall had just been completed, and although it had no dining hall, 
it offered an increased capacity of about forty places over the small campus 
houses it would replace. "The United States is becoming rapidly aware of the 
importance of the non-Western world, and on all sides we see the need of 
persons trained in the languages of the Middle and Far East. . . . Since the 
teaching staff available in these languages is extremely small, and the student 
demand at the advanced level also comparatively small, it is my thought that 
it might be wiser for Middlebury, instead of trying to create such a school on 
its own, to work out some basis of cooperation with one of the large universities 
which has a specialized program during the academic year, to continue such 
instruction on an intensive basis with somewhat the same faculty and student 
body at Middlebury during the summer."' I had a strong preference for keeping 
the school at an advanced level like the other Middlebury schools, since begin- 
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ners would have to speak English on campus, thus violating Middlebury's 
fundamental tenet. 

President Armstrong not only approved; he gave me his active encourage- 
ment and participation. His close ties with Princeton were of inestimable value. 
We began immediately a campaign of investigation. I had a series of conversa- 
tions with Fred Jackson of the Carnegie Foundation, with whom I was also 
working on the Consultative Service on Undergraduate Study Abroad, of the 
I.I.E. I explored the possibilities of NDEA support with Donald Bigelow and 
Lyman Legters of the Language and Area Studies, with my long-time friends 
Kenneth Mildenberger, Chief of the Division of College and University As- 
sistance, and Lee Hamilton of the NDEA program, all in the U.S. Office of 
Education. President Armstrong approached his former colleagues at Princeton, 
especially Prof. Frederick Mote of the Dept. of East Asian Studies. In Princeton 
in December, I had a rewarding meeting with Professors Cuyler Young, Marius 
Jansen, and Ta-Tuan Ch'en, all of the Princeton Dept. of East Asian Studies, and 
who were to mean so much to us in the future. Through Professor Mote, we 
were also in touch with Prof. Robert Hightower of Harvard. I attended a meet- 
ing at Christmas in Chicago of the newly-formed Chinese Language Teachers 
Association, and talked with several of its leaders. 

The net result of all these conversations was to give us guarded encourage- 
ment. The NDEA and the foundations were still supporting intensive work in 
Chinese in winter-summer programs, but were evaluating the results. The trend 
was toward helping students to begin their Chinese studies earlier, as under- 
graduates or even in high school. There was much interest in a projected full- 
scale review of methods, materials, and standards in the teaching of the critical 
languages. Dissatisfaction was expressed with the lack of success of some pro- 
grams in imparting oral competence; and the hope that Middlebury might do 
better. Slow progress was being made in the construction and editing of teaching 
materials. There was an important difference between the materials used by 
Harvard and Princeton, and those used by Yale and Columbia. Competent 
teaching personnel was in short supply. There would be plenty of student appli- 
cants, but every one would expect full scholarship support. Financial subsidy 
was therefore indispensable, but we could propose neither a Summer Institute 
nor a Language and Area Center. 

In this fluid situation, I saw the possibility of a new approach. After con- 
ferences with Dr. Armstrong and others, I presented to him on Jan. 8, 1964 a 
formal recommendation that the college offer a Summer School of Chinese in 
1964, predicated on obtaining a research grant from the NDEA. Receiving 
immediate approval from the trustees, I forwarded to Kenneth Mildenburger 
(who had received an honorary degree from Middlebury the previous August) 
a draft of our proposal, asking him unofficially for his advice. The college would 
request a "Research Grant under NDEA Title VI for the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount and kind of preparation needed to enable a student of Mandarin 
Chinese to use the spoken language exclusively in an intensive school situation, 
involving dormitory, dining-room and social activities as well as classroom and 
laboratory." 

I explained the need for this research. Among the many programs of class- 
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TA-TUAN CH'EN 
Director of the Chinese Summer School, 
1967, 1969-1973; friend and adviser in its 
founding 




room Chinese, there were no audio-lingual "Middlebury-type" plans, and no 
careful study had been made of the point at which a student becomes able to 
use only Chinese in a total living situation. The determination of this point and 
the method of arriving at it is very important for the development of instructional 
material. Our proposed experiment would follow the standard pattern of the 
other Middlebury Language Schools: six weeks of intensive audio-lingual in- 
struction; 15 students, isolated from other contacts, with separate dormitory and 
dining; a pledge of no-English; a year and a summer of study prerequisite for 
admission; a staff consisting of a director, one instructor, and an informant. We 
requested a grant of $13,850. 

We were doomed to disappointment. A month later, Lee Hamilton in the 
Office of Education informed me that there was no chance of any money for a 
research grant; and was very discouraging about our getting any students with 
fellowships, either directly or by transfer from other institutions' winter pro- 
grams. Dr. Mote at Princeton advised us that the materials he had counted on 
for intermediate level study would not be ready for the summer. It was already 
getting late to secure top quality staff for the summer of 1964. Dr. Armstrong 
and I decided regretfully to postpone further effort until 1965. 

During the first semester of 1964-65 I was in Paris in charge of our Grad- 
uate School. Dr. Armstrong carried the burden of correspondence with our 
friends in Princeton, Harvard and Washington. In November, things began to 
happen again. Frederick Mote wrote from Bangkok the news, confirmed by 
Marius Jansen from Princeton, that Harvard had decided to abandon its sum- 
mer instruction in Chinese language, planning instead to send its beginners and 
intermediates to Columbia. This posed something of a crisis to Princeton. It 
could no longer send the candidates for its Cooperative Program to Harvard for 
Beginning Chinese. The group of universities using the Y. R. Chao texts, the 
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so-called Harvard-Princeton materials, would no longer be served by any sum- 
mer intensive program in the east. The only continuing summer institutes were at 
Columbia and Yale, both using the different Yale materials and romanization. 
The Columbia program was considered to place insufficient emphasis on spoken 
Chinese, especially in the upper level courses. 

The crisis presented a real opportunity to Middlebury; and there was an 
urgent exchange of letters with me in Paris. Before any decisions could be made, 
however, information came from Lyman Legters of the Office of Education on 
two crucial points. The entire list of institutions to be supported in the summer 
of 1965 had been completed in October, and no further proposals could be 
entertained. This effectively stopped all our plans for 1965. The other piece of 
news, a real breakthrough, raised our hopes high for 1966. It was the informa- 
tion that a change in policy would permit proposals in the future for cooperating 
summer programs not necessarily located at winter NDEA Centers. Such a 
precedent was being established for 1965. Without commitment, he implied 
that a proposal from Middlebury could be entertained for the summer of 1966, 
if it was so planned as to serve some of the regular NDEA Centers; and that 
fellowship holders in those Centers could be permitted to transfer to Middlebury 
for the summer. 

Several important new factors now appeared. Most significant, we were 
being asked to accept beginners. Princeton urgently needed an intensive sum- 
mer course for beginners to prepare them to enter its Cooperative Program (of 
undergraduates from other colleges). Harvard's abandonment of its summer 
beginning courses left a critical gap. Only by accepting beginners could we 
qualify for support from the NDEA. Middlebury's long tradition was opposed 
to accepting beginners, in any language, who become an English-speaking group 
in the school. Reluctantly I yielded, on condition that there be an effective 
physical isolation of the Chinese School, with all accommodations and facilities 
clearly separate from the other schools. I worried too that the intermediate and 
advanced Chinese students would not get the same total immersion that char- 
acterizes the Middlebury idea. Yet 1 felt compelled to give it a try. 

The second new factor was the strong recommendation for a ten-week 
session, instead of our usual six weeks, actually 46 days. Leading Chinese 
teachers were urging the government to support only ten-week sessions. Prince- 
ton needed the assurance that beginning students would do a year's work in the 
summer so as to enter the second year there. Harvard had found that it could 
not do a satisfactory year's work in its eight-week session. While agreeing that 
Middlebury should do things in its own way, Professor Mote wrote to President 
Armstrong: "The Chinese centers of the country now have the need for a ten- 
week summer session in intensive beginning Mandarin, in addition to the needs 
for intermediate courses emphasizing the colloquial. . . . Can Middlebury be 
interested?" I answered that we definitely were, if the necessary logistics could 
be arranged. There would be problems for the housing and feeding of the 
school, as the maids, cooks and janitors usually expected a vacation in late 
August. Fraternity houses might be used if we could get the boys out right after 
Commencement. We were now thinking of a much larger school than in 1964. 

The third major aspect to be considered was the staff. For a larger school 
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we would need at least eight teachers. Qualified teachers of Mandarin by an 
oral method were not plentiful. Fewer still were experienced in the use of the 
Harvard-Princeton materials. One of the chief reasons for Harvard's abandon- 
ment of its summer program was the difficulty of securing a competent staff 
willing to teach for eight weeks, to say nothing of ten. Commitments would have 
to be made early in the year, perhaps long before Middlebury had a contract for 
NDEA support. Again, Dr. Armstrong and the trustees encouraged me to take 
the risk. Harvard's withdrawal would release some teachers. Princeton pledged 
assistance in our recruiting of both students and faculty. 

The fourth essential feature of the proposed school was the teaching mate- 
rials to be used. Princeton and Harvard were the chief proponents of the lin- 
guistic system and approach represented by the Mandarin Primer and other 
materials developed by Yuen-Ren Chao of Berkeley, and published at Harvard. 
They were basically different from the system used at Yale and Columbia. 
Princeton's project in Chinese linguistics was intended to develop more teaching 
materials in the same system, and train many more teachers qualified in their 
use. In fact, Prof. Jansen said quite frankly that the retention and improvement 
of the Chao system was one of the main reasons for Princeton's interest in a 
school at Middlebury. We could serve not only to prepare students for study 
elsewhere during the winter, but as a demonstration and testing ground for the 
system and the new materials to be produced. 

The main guidelines were thus agreed upon during the winter and spring of 
1965 after my return from France. In May, we learned that formal and complete 
applications for support and fellowships by the NDEA must be submitted in 
October. Our planning moved into specifics. Professors Mote and Jansen were 
most helpful in clarifying the terms of Princeton's cooperation and in recom- 
mending possible staff. Professor Donald Shively of the Dept. of Far Eastern 
Studies at Harvard gave me an excellent interview on desirable policies and the 
content of courses. Later I talked at length with Mrs. Rulan Pian and Dr. Ta- 
Tuan Ch'en, both then at Harvard, and obtained valuable advice about staffing, 
courses and materials. My contacts with the Office of Education were facilitated 
by the fact that I was also directing an official Evaluation of the NDEA Title VI 
Foreign Language Fellowships, which the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties had contracted to do for the Office of Education. My Advisory Committee 
included people of wide experience in these matters; and the task brought me 
into close rapport with officials concerned with our Chinese application. 

Miss Chun-Jo Liu, Professor of Chinese at the Univ. of Minnesota, ac- 
cepted our appointment as Director of the school in early September, and was 
very helpful in our search for teachers and in the planning of the curriculum. 
September was busy. The Language Schools' offices moved into the new Sun- 
derland Language Center, which was dedicated on September 29. At the crucial 
point I had to spend a week in the hospital; but our applications for NDEA 
support went to Washington on time, thanks to the indispensable help of Peter 
Decker, Dr. Armstrong's assistant. Our proposal described the Middlebury 
Language Schools, their unique method, and the way we hoped to apply it and 
our facilities to the improvement of instruction in Chinese. Full information 
was given on the course offerings, the materials to be used, and the staff tenta- 
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tively engaged. For an estimated enrollment of 40 students — 25 undergraduates 
and 15 graduates — four levels of instruction would be offered. Stress was laid 
on our cooperation with Princeton and Harvard; indeed, our program was being 
offered at their specific request. We indicated that much use would be made of 
area and cultural materials as a basis for language practice. A detailed budget 
was presented, totalling $44,000, of which the Office of Education was asked 
for one-half. We requested fellowships for 20 undergraduates and 15 graduate 
students. 

Welcome word came at the end of November that our proposal had been 
approved; but only $15,000 could be allocated for its support. We were required 
to submit a modified budget, eliminating certain items declared not allowable, 
such as board and room of the faculty, pro-rata cost of laboratory equpiment, 
library materials, etc. By omitting administrative salary items, and making dras- 
tic cuts in others, such as travel and teaching supplies, we returned a revised 
budget of $32,000. A second revision in January made further "corrections" 
and reduced the allowable budget to $30,056, asking the Office of Education for 
one-half, or $15,028. This meant that the college would have to provide the 
other half, plus all the non-allowable items, which we considered essential, and 
the general overhead, only a part of which was included in the proposal under 
"indirect costs." Full support was immediately promised by Dr. Armstrong and 
the trustees. We had the green light. 

Full and widespread publicity was urgent. We had been allotted 15 NDFL 
undergraduate and five graduate fellowships. We had to receive the applications 
by mid-February. Press announcements were made immediately, followed by a 
mimeographed brochure, mailed with a covering letter to key contacts. Applica- 
tion blanks were readied. Early in February the official bulletin was distributed 
in 5000 copies. 

In the meantime, the definitive faculty had been appointed, with the help of 
Dr. Chun-Jo Liu and our friends at Princeton and Harvard. Miss Liu had had 
her undergraduate education in China; her Ph.D. in comparative literature was 
from Wisconsin. She had taught at British Columbia and Stanford, and was 
then at Minnesota. She took personal charge of the Beginning Course. In charge 
of Second-Year Chinese was Mrs. Beverly Hung Fincher, Assistant Professor at 
George Washington Univ. She had graduated from National Taiwan Univ., and 
had her Ph.D. in linguistics from Indiana. Dr. Yu-Kung Kao came to us from 
Princeton. After graduating from National Taiwan, he completed his Ph.D. at 
Harvard. He taught a part of Chinese 3, and also Chinese 6, Literary Chinese. 
Dr. Yan-Shiian Lao of the Univ. of Washington, Seattle, likewise graduated 
from National Taiwan and had his Ph.D. from Harvard. He taught two thirds of 
Chinese 3, and all of Chinese 4, Documents. Mr. Pao-Chu Chao came from 
Princeton, where he was a Lecturer, after studying and teaching in Nankai and 
Taiwan. He taught Chinese 5, Vernacular Texts. Three assistants, James R. 
Pusey from Harvard, Tsung-Shun Na from Indiana, and Miss Sze-Yun Ts'ui 
from Oberlin taught the oral practice sessions. Mrs. Niann-Ing Lao became a 
full-time Librarian, and Daniel Upham the school's secretary. 

During the spring, I wrestled with the new and complex assignment of sorting 
and judging the applications for admission and for the National Defense Foreign 
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Language Fellowships (NDFL). Of the hundred inquiries received, almost all 
expected some kind of financial support. Formal applications were received 
from 75. I had to select those who were eligible under the rules, best qualified, 
and willing to accept a fellowship, then nominate them to Washington. Losses 
from multiple applications were replaced from an alternate list. Middlebury 
offered some assistance in stipends and waiterships. We counted heavily on 
Harvard and Princeton undergraduates and on the beginning students incoming 
into Princeton's Inter-University Cooperative Critical Languages Program. Dean 
Kassof of Princeton cooperated well in these applications. Other preparations 
included the ordering from Hong Kong and Taiwan of books, newspapers, and 
other reading materials for classes and for the library, the duplication of labora- 
tory tapes, and the dittoing of much exercise material. 

Eight years of endeavor came to fruition when the Middlebury Summer 
School of Mandarin Chinese opened on Wednesday, June 22, 1966. The open- 
ing meeting took place at 9:00 p.m. in the Delta Upsilon fraternity house. I 
introduced Miss Liu, who presented her faculty, and the students were briefed 
on the organization of the school, its program, and its regulations. 

We were happy with the enrollment; we had estimated 40; 49 signed in that 
first day. There were 35 men, 14 women; 27 were undergraduates, 22 graduates. 
NDFL fellowships supported 20 undergraduates, five graduates. Four held 
Princeton Critical Language fellowships; six held Middlebury scholarships and 
waiterships; the remaining 14 were self-supported. They came from all over the 
United States, from California, Washington, Colorado, with a majority from the 
east. Twelve were preparing to go to Princeton in the fall; five to Harvard; two 
each to Berkeley, Denver, U.C.L.A., and the Univ. of Washington. Country-wide 
interest was evident. The quality was good. Only two students withdrew; 47 
completed the ten weeks; and only one failed to achieve the graduate passing 
grade of 80. Enrollment by courses was 14 in Chinese 1; 21 in Chinese 2; seven 
in Chinese 3; and five in Advanced Chinese. 

The beginners had a schedule of four hours daily, five days a week, plus 
two half-hours daily with tapes in the laboratory. Many spent more time than 
that. Y. R. Chao's Mandarin Primer, first 12 lessons, was the text, supplemented 
by the Syllabus and Aids written by his daughter Mrs. R. C. Pian, all published 
at Harvard. At first taught in English, Chinese gradually became the medium 
of instruction. The time was divided between grammar-syntax, sounds and vo- 
cabulary, using both the tonal and Wade-Giles spelling systems, oral practice, 
and writing. The goal was to give the student an active vocabulary of 1000 
words, and the ability to write 600 characters. 

Students who had had a year of Chinese were enrolled tentatively in Chinese 
2. The same texts were used as in Chinese 1, with a rapid review, then the 
completion of lessons 13-24 of the Mandarin Primer, together with the reading 
of several articles and stories. The course was taught in Chinese except for 
occasional explanations. The goal was to enable the student to read 2000 
characters and write 1000 from memory; to speak with some fluency on con- 
versational topics, to write short paragraphs, and to read modern articles with 
the help of a dictionary. 

Chinese 2 gave much difficulty because the students' one-year preparation 
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was very heterogeneous. Some students were deficient in oral facility, others in 
grammar, others in vocabulary or in writing. These variations stemmed from the 
great dissimilarity of the courses from which they came. Three were permitted 
to drop back to Chinese 1. Remedial sections were created for extra contact 
hours stressing a particular deficiency, and requiring much extra work by the 
faculty and the students themselves. Reasonable homogeneity was achieved by 
the end of the ten weeks. 

Chinese 3 set a program of three hours daily of class exercises in grammar, 
composition, readings and discussion on contemporary materials, with a half- 
hour in the laboratory. The class was taught exclusively in Chinese. There was 
extensive reading in various genres: essays on academic subjects, vernacular 
literature, newspapers and political writings. 

The advanced students, those with at least three years of preparation, num- 
bered only five. They took three courses, each of an hour daily: Chinese 5, 
Advanced Vernacular Texts, using a book by the same name by Miss Liu; 
Chinese 6, Literary Chinese; and Chinese 4, Historical and Contemporary Doc- 
uments. All were taught exclusively in Chinese. Much other reading material 
was provided in mimeographed form. Chinese 4 was a service course, required 
of all third-year and advanced students. Students in Chinese 2 attended the lec- 
tures and discussed the topics in their oral sessions. Y. J. Chih, A Newspaper 
Primer, and W. S. Chi, Readings in Communist Documents, were among the re- 
quired readings. The course was designed specifically to answer the Office of 
Education's insistence on area materials as a part of the intensive language 
programs. 

With this description of faculty and courses, the account of other NDEA 
intensive programs normally ended; it was only a beginning for the Middlebury 
Chinese School. The students' whole life at the school constituted the environ- 
ment in which they "lived the language." Three houses: the D.U. fraternity for 
the women, DKE and Hillcrest for the men, were their homes; they ate together 
in the DKE house. Members of the faculty lived in the same houses, in constant 
touch with the students. Advanced students signed a formal agreement to make 
Chinese their habitual means of communication; intermediate students, to use 
Chinese in all contacts to the utmost of their ability; and the beginning students, 
to replace English with Chinese as rapidly as possible. After the first three 
weeks, English was taboo in the dining room. 

Many activities were organized to bring diversion and relaxation from the 
grind of classroom, laboratory and study. There was a coffee-break each mid- 
morning in the DKE lounge. Mr. Pusey, formerly of the Harvard Glee Club, 
directed a chorus which sang a repertory of Chinese songs. There were three 
picnics, on Chipman Hill and at Lake Dunmore; swimming, hiking, and team 
sports were enjoyed. Several all-Chinese movies were shown. Five distinguished 
lecturers visited the school, stayed several days, and participated in its life. 
Four gave their formal lecture in English, so as to be understood by the begin- 
ners, followed by informal discussions in Chinese. One even made herself under- 
stood in Chinese on Chinese poetry by students who had begun Chinese nine 
weeks before. 

The school shared the facilities of Wright Theatre. The faculty staged a 
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dramatic reading of a modern comedy, in Chinese. The crowning night was the 
student Festival, in the eighth week, in which each class presented a skit, en- 
tirely in Chinese— the beginners, a parody on a Wild West Show; the others 
gave take-offs of the faculty and classes, with good memorized dialogue and 
clever staging. All these activities helped students to acquire facility in a non- 
academic vocabulary, and gave them the satisfying sense of practical accom- 
plishment. 

A constructive start was made on a Chinese collection for the College Li- 
brary. Dr. Ch'iu Kai-Ming, founder of the Harvard-Yenching Library, a friend 
of Miss Liu at Minnesota, compiled a selective list of books for us. With a 
modest budget of $2000, the books were imported during the spring and cata- 
logued in the summer by Mrs. Lao. Current Chinese newspapers and periodicals 
were provided in a reading room at the school. The Chinese School office was 
in Sunderland. 

The financial balance sheet, as reported to the Office of Education in 
September, showed a total expenditure by the college of $49,113. This included 
the "indirect costs", laboratory operation, board and room of the faculty, library 
acquisitions, and other "non-allowed" expenses. Income was $23,800 from 
tuition fees, and $15,028 from the NDEA; leaving a deficit of $10,285 to be 
assumed by the college. 

The first Chinese School at Middlebury, avowedly an experiment, was a 
distinct success. It demonstrated above all that the Middlebury idea could be 
profitably applied to a difficult Oriental language; that a linguistic and cultural 
environment could be created at Middlebury, even with beginners participating. 
The program was unique also in bringing together in an intensive language pro- 
gram students whose academic-year interests were very diverse. The student 
body included seven majoring in history, five in political science, three in 
anthropology, others in economics, philosophy and sociology, as well as the 15 
in East Asian studies. This variety of intellectual interests stimulated an adult 
exchange of information and opinion, in Chinese, which enriched the students' 
background, along with their competence in the language. The skillful and 
dedicated efforts of the faculty, and especially of the Director, Miss Liu, ac- 
counted for much of the school's success. 

Two problems became clear. One was the shortage of experienced teachers 
of Mandarin. It is a difficult language and requires superior teaching, in small 
classes, optimally a ratio of one to five. Competitive bidding by schools, research 
grants, and other attractive opportunities, result in high salaries, great mobility, 
and a disinclination to teach oftener than an occasional summer. Instruction 
costs more than a student can normally pay. The other problem is the necessity 
of doing a year's work in a summer session. Ten weeks are required to do the 
job satisfactorily. Our students, weary at the end, admitted that they would 
prefer an eight-week session, but that it took ten to achieve the goal. It would 
usually be unwise for a student to take an intensive course every summer. 

The session of 1966 was hardly underway when we had to formulate plans 
for 1 967. A brochure issued by William J. Grapp of the Institutional Assistance 
Section, Office of Education, stated that proposals for 1967 should be submitted 
on July 15. Preference would be given to cooperative or rotating programs 
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featuring intensive language courses, and to those that projected continuance 
for three to five years. We met the deadline, forwarding a 17-page statement of 
detailed plans. It was similar to the proposal for 1966, featuring the Middlebury 
intensive concept and the close cooperation with Princeton and Harvard. Miss 
Liu did not wish reappointment, and we secured the tentative acceptance of 
Dr. Ta-Tuan Ch'en of Princeton as Director. Only four courses would be offered; 
Chinese 4 was described as a complete unit with two parts: Literary Chinese, 
and Advanced Vernacular Texts. An enrollment of fifty students was proposed 
and 25 NDFL fellowships were requested. 

I was notified by Mr. Grupp on September 30 that our proposal was not 
approved. Aside from the plea of limited funds, the chief reason given was that 
we were not a cooperating institution, since Harvard had arranged to send its 
students to Yale. The only summer programs in Chinese supported in the east 
were at Yale and Columbia. We also discovered that some administrator at 
Harvard had expressed doubts to the Office of Education about the continuance 
of the Middlebury School of Chinese. Professor Cuyler Young and his colleagues 
at Princeton, and the Program of Chinese Studies at Harvard, which had not 
been consulted, were all furious. At stake was the opportunity for students 
trained in the Mandarin Primer and related Harvard-Princeton teaching mate- 
rials to have access to a summer school. Yale and Columbia used a quite differ- 
ent series of materials, based on a different linguistic approach. It would be 
difficult if not impossible for a student to change materials during the first two 
years. Without Middlebury, there would be no intensive summer program in 
the east using the Chao texts. 

Though disappointed, I saw the situation as a challenge. With the strong 
encouragement of President Armstrong and the faculty at Princeton, I urged 
that our School of Mandarin Chinese be continued in 1967 without NDEA 
support. My arguments were: the success of the 1966 session; the advantages 
of continuity; the reputation, publicity, and friends it had gathered; our invest- 
ment in the Chinese library; the active support of Princeton; the fact that we 
would be the only school in the east using the Harvard materials, and most of 
all, the only one in the country following the Middlebury concept of complete 
immersion in the language. I proposed a ten-week session; a curriculum reduced 
to Chinese 1, 2, and 3; a smaller faculty; an estimated enrollment of 30. My 
suggested minimum operating budget was $25,000, exclusive of overhead, lab- 
oratory, and the indirect costs. Tuition income estimated at $15,000 would 
leave a net deficit of $10,000. Within a week, the Budget Committee of the 
trustees gave me their approval. In conversations with Pres. Pusey of Harvard, 
President Armstrong was able to clarify the situation and receive the assurance 
that Harvard students could come to us if they wished. In spite of Princeton's 
efforts, the Office of Education could not or would not recant. 

Our plans went into action. The session of 1967 opened on June 22 and 
lasted the full ten weeks. The Director was Dr. Ta-Tuan Ch'en, Associate Pro- 
fessor at Princeton. After study at Nanking, he received his M.A. from National 
Taiwan Univ., and his Ph.D. from Indiana. He had taught Chinese history at 
Taiwan; and Chinese language at Harvard in 1966. He had published articles 
on Chinese history, and Reading and Conversation Materials for Beginning and 
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Performance of the classic Chinese Opera Twice Entering the Palace 



Intermediate Chinese, for the Princeton Linguistics Project. His wife, Mrs. Yung- 
Chi Ch'en, M.A. in Education from Southern Illinois, Lecturer at Princeton, was 
also a member of the faculty. Mr. Richard W. Wilson, Lecturer in Political 
Science at Princeton and candidate for the Ph.D., was appointed Dean. He aided 
in the selection of students and in publicity during the winter, and greatly re- 
lieved me in the administrative details of the school during the summer. 

From Hamburg University, Germany, came Professor Jung-Lang Chao, 
M.A. Taiwan, Lecturer at Hamburg. Dr. Ying-Shih Yu, Ph.D. Harvard and 
Lecturer there after teaching at Michigan, was accompanied by his wife, Mrs. 
Monica Shu-Ping Yu, M.A. Indiana and Lecturer there. The assistants were 
Mrs. Diana Yu-Shih Mei and Mr. James R. Pusey accompanied by his wife 
Anne Chi-Fang. Beginning Chinese was taught by Dr. Ch'en; Second-Year by 
Mr. Chao. Both courses used the Chao Mandarin Primer, the Syllabus and Aids 
by Mrs. Pian, and Dr. Ch'en's Reading and Conversation Materials. Third- Year 
or Modern Chinese was taught by Dr. Yu, using the same texts as in 1966 plus 
Lyell's The Lu Hsiin Reader and some anthologies. Four special lecturers vis- 
ited the school. 

The enrollment estimate was exact. Of the 30 students, 21 were men, 9 were 
women; 11 graduate students, 19 undergraduates. There were 15 beginners, 
six second-year, and nine third-year. Princeton sent eight with stipends from the 
Critical Language Program; six with Regional Studies grants; one from the 
Princeton-in-Asia Foundation; thus supporting half of our enrollment. Middle- 
bury gave seven partial bursary scholarships. Most of the others were self- 
supported. The total unit fee was $900, including $500 for tuition. Allen Hall, 
newly finished, brought an improvement in the living arrangements. The women 
lived in one section; and the school enjoyed the exclusive use of the fine lounge 
and its kitchenette, an excellent facility for the general meetings and the morning 
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coffee-break. Hillcrest still had to be used for men. The dining-room was on the 
top floor of Proctor Hall, and the meals, served from the main kitchen, were 
greatly improved. 

Part of the faculty lived off campus, but all maintained close contact with 
the students at table and in the usual program of extracurricular events. A 
memorable occasion was the annual Festival. The three classes presented skits 
in Chinese, entitled "The Last Day of Chairman Ch'en", "The Pekingbury 
Summer School", and "A Communist Work-Team." The Glee Club, directed by 
Mr. Pusey, sang Chinese songs. The climax was a scene from the Chinese opera 
Twice Entering the Palace, performed by the faculty in full costume, accompa- 
nied on the traditional Chinese violin by Mr. Chao. A final banquet was the 
occasion for awards and prizes. The session was such a success as to set at rest 
any doubts about the school's continuance. 

In the hope that the Office of Education had been enlightened by the episode 
of the preceding year, I prepared a new proposal for NDFL support for 1968, 
and forwarded it to Mr. Stanley Wilcox of the Institutional Support Section in 
July. The wheels ground, and on Sept. 21 I received from him a telegram that 
our program for 1968 was approved, and $9000 allocated for support. Later we 
were assigned a quota of five graduate and 15 undergraduate fellowships, for a 
total allocation later raised to $22,000. In regard to the fellowships, I had the 
pleasure of working with D. Lee Hamilton and John Cookson whom I knew 
well from my A.C.L.S. evaluation of the NDEA Title VI fellowships. 

We went to work with enthusiasm, but problems remained. Dr. Ch'en had 
been so successful as Director that we hoped to hold him. In October, however, 
a most cooperative letter from Professor Mote explained that we could count 
on the continued total support of Princeton's Chinese Department, but that 
neither he, because of a sabbatical, nor Dr. Ch'en, because of urgent obligations 
to research and a forthcoming book, could take the directorship for 1968. After 
careful exploration, and on Dr. Mote's recommendation, we appointed Mr 
Meng Ma. Educated at Yenching University and in London, he had been since 
1959 Principal of the Chinese Language School of the Univ. of Hong Kong. 
His distance from Middlebury slowed but did not diminish his participation in 
the planning. Richard Wilson continued as Dean, and expeditiously handled the 
bulk of correspondence with students, their applications for fellowships, and 
the ordering of books, especially during my own absence in the Orient from 
Christmas to March. Dr. Ch'en continued to give us the benefit of his experience 
and wisdom. 

The faculty numbered ten full-time teachers for the 48 students. Those re- 
turning were Dr. and Mrs. Y-S Lao, J-L Chao (then at Princeton), the Puseys, 
and Mrs. Ch'en. Mrs. Ch'en's return was an unexpected pleasure. Several late 
enrollments for Chinese 2 created a serious need for an additional teacher to 
keep the drill classes small and efficient. As the session was just starting, it was 
extremely difficult to find a competent teacher. In the emergency, Mr. Ma called 
on the Ch'ens for help, and Mrs. Ch'en consented to come without her husband. 
New to the faculty were Mr. Hai-Tao Tang, M.A. Taiwan, Instructor at Prince- 
ton; his wife Mrs. Nai-Ying Y. Tang, M.A. Taiwan Normal and Lecturer there, 
then on the research staff at Princeton; and Mrs. Huei-Ling Dzo Worthy, B.A. 
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Chinese Univ. of Hong Kong, Instructor at Princeton. Our dependence on the 
cooperation of Princeton is plain from the fact that six of our staff of twelve 
came from Princeton. The curriculum was expanded to add Chinese 4, Literary 
Chinese, at the third-year level, taught by Mr. and Mrs. Tang; and Chinese 5, 
Fourth- Year, Advanced Vernacular Texts and Modern Chinese, taught by Dr. 
and Mrs. Lao. Mr. Ma taught the Beginners. Mrs. Pusey became invaluable as 
the school's secretary. 

The students, 31 men, 17 women; 28 undergraduates, 20 graduates, were an 
excellent group. Beginners numbered 16; Second-year 13; Third-year 12; three 
enrolled in Literary Chinese, and four in Fourth-year Modern. Of the 50 stu- 
dents accepted, two did not register; only one dropped out during the session. 
The remaining 47 worked faithfully through the ten long weeks; 45 took the 
final examinations graded on graduate school standards, and received 25 A's, 
17 B's, 2 C's (undergraduates) and only one failure. Besides the five NDFL 
graduate fellowships (one withdrew), and 15 NDFL undergraduate fellowships 
(one withdrew), ten undergraduates were supported by the Critical Languages 
Program, five by Princeton Regional Studies grants, and two by Princeton-in- 
Asia grants. Seven received Middlebury partial bursary scholarships; only six 
students arranged their own support. Four students came from George Wash- 
ington Univ.; and two from Harvard, although in 1968 Harvard experimented 
with an eight-week Beginners' course for one-semester credit. 

The larger school required more space; we used D.U. House, besides a 
section of Allen Hall, and the substandard Hillcrest. Some of the faculty lived 
in the DKE House; others in Allen and Hillcrest. The dining hall was again in 
Proctor, where the faculty presided over the tables. Mr. Ma continued the rich 
schedule of extracurricular activities — the coffee-breaks, several motion pic- 
tures, visiting lecturers, Mr. Pusey's choir, picnics and excursions, the Festival 
with a portion of a Chinese opera in costume, and the final banquet. The pledge 
was taken with great seriousness; and beginners were doing nearly everything 
in Chinese after the fifth week. Mr. Ma contributed greatly by his professional 
experience and personal charm. 

The NDEA subsidy of $9000 was not sufficient to balance the budget, but 
the deficit was minimal. Travel was a larger expense than usual; the books and 
teaching equipment for Chinese are more costly; 96 mimeograph stencils were 
cut for us in Hong Kong. The net instructional expense was about $40,000; 
tuition income at $525 per student was $25,200. The subsidy of $9000 left a 
net deficit of about $6000 to be absorbed by the college. I believe the consensus 
was that the prestige gained by Middlebury was worth that. 

Good news came our way in the autumn of 1968. We were delighted to 
learn that Dr. Ta-Tuan Ch'en had been able to arrange, at personal sacrifice, 
to return as Director for 1969. His continuing advice had been precious; his 
personal direction all the more. Then in October, the Office of Education noti- 
fied us that our proposal for 1969 had been approved, with an allocation of a 
$10,000 subsidy. We were awarded five graduate and 15 undergraduate grants 
as before. For our fourth summer we had assurances of cooperation not only 
from faithful Princeton, but also from George Washington, Minnesota, Cornell, 
Harvard, Georgetown, all of which promised to orient toward us any of their 
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CHINESE SCHOOL FACULTY, SUMMER OF 1969 
Front row, l.-r.: Mrs. Pusey, Mrs. Ch'cn, Mrs. Yu, Mrs. Lao. Back row: Mrs. Tang, Mr. 
Ch'en, Air. Worthy, Mrs. Tseng, Mrs. Worthy, Mr. Tien, Mr. Lao, Mr. Pusey 

students preferring to use the Mandarin Primer in our intensive ten-week ses- 
sion. In November, we sent to Washington a new corrected form of the June 
proposal, with new data on faculty and budget. 

In 1969 Dr. Ch'en held most of the 1968 faculty: his wife, the Laos, Mrs. 
Tang, the Puseys, Mrs. Yu, and Mrs. Worthy. Mr. Edmund Worthy Jr. became 
the Dean. He was already familiar with the school, having spent a part of the 
1968 session here. He handled a great deal of the administrative preparations 
at Princeton during the winter, although I took full responsibility for the ap- 
pointment of the NDFL fellows. During the session, his half-time commitment 
relieved me of much detail. New to Middlebury were Mrs. Hsing-Hua Tseng, 
M.A.T. Indiana, Lecturer at Rutgers; and Mr. Tsung-Yao Tien, M.A. Taiwan, 
Instructor at Michigan State. The new bulletin of the school blossomed out with 
a striking Chinese design of a summer house perched on a lofty cliff. The session 
began and closed six days earlier, June 15 to August 23, in order to give the 
participants a little vacation afterward, and to avoid the let-down in morale 
after the other language schools closed. 

Little change was made in the courses for the first three years, taught re- 
spectively by Mrs. Tseng, Dr. Ch'en, and Mrs. Yu. Chinese 4 (Third-year) was 
called Classical rather than Literary, but the reading program in wenyan, with 
much discussion, was unchanged, taught by Mrs. Tang and Mr. Tien. Chinese 5, 
(Fourth-year) by Dr. and Mrs. Lao, was designed more flexibly, with reading 
materials in a wide range of history and social sciences, topics in scholarship 
and selections from vernacular novels, according to the needs and interests of 
individual students. Dr. Ch'en insisted that in the division of responsibility in 
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the various courses, there were no mere "assistants" or informants, but that each 
one of his staff had high competence for his assigned task, and that all ranked 
equally in professional status. All were very generous in giving many extra hours 
to their classes, when added drill sessions were required. 

There were 53 students in 1969: 28 women and 25 men, more women than 
men for the first time. Thirty were undergraduates, 23 were graduates. Twelve 
were supported by Princeton; 20 by the NDFL; one was a teacher at West 
Point; eight held Middlebury waiterships. Prof. Nicholas Clifford of the Middle- 
bury History Dept. was an enrolled student; he later became Dean of the school. 
There were no withdrawals; all awardees enrolled and completed the course. 
The quality of the graduate students was conspicuously good. More than 50 
formal applications were received; 15 awards could have been used worthily. 
Six students came from Harvard, four from Boston University, two from Cornell. 
Beginners numbered 20; Second-year 11; Third-year 15; Classical three, Fourth- 
year four. 

The summer proved to the satisfaction of everyone that students who have 
completed the ten-weeks course here have done the equivalent of an academic 
year's work, and will have no difficulty with the following academic year's pro- 
gram at any institution using the Mandarin Primer and similar materials. Stu- 
dents who completed Chinese 1 here in 1968 were among the better students in 
Second-year at Princeton in the Critical Language Program. One of them re- 
turned here in 1969 and did well in Third-year; three years of Chinese in a year 
and two summers! Our faculty agreed that in addition to reading and structure, 
the speaking ability of a Middlebury student was generally better than that of a 
student in a corresponding academic year. 

New features appeared in the already rich schedule of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Faculty wives and students studied Chinese recipes and prepared a 
special dinner one evening, serving a full Chinese menu. The techniques of 
Chinese painting were demonstrated, and many students met twice a week eve- 
nings to practice the art. A lesson in shadow boxing roused much interest, and 
several students continued practicing. Mrs. Ch'en offered a regular class in 
calligraphy, which became popular. Such stimulating variety aided concentra- 
tion, but helped to reduce the tension. 

Dr. Ch'en decided to continue as Director for the 1970 session. It was a 
difficult decision, as he had other obligations; but Princeton supported him in it. 
Middlebury played an important role in Princeton's plan for Chinese studies, 
both for the preparation of its students, and for the development of teaching 
materials. Thirteen students came from Princeton, ten of them supported by it. 
Six of the teachers, the dean, and the secretary all were from Princeton. A great 
deal of the planning, the recruiting of staff and the selection of students were 
done at Princeton during the winter of 1969-70 by Dr. Ch'en and Mr. Worthy, 
in full coordination with me at Middlebury. 

The session of 1970, the fifth of the Chinese School, was marked by the 
founding of the sister Japanese School under the direction of Dr. Hiroshi Miyaji. 
We could now speak of our program in East Asian Studies. Although the schools 
were administered separately, our proposal to the Office of Education was made 
jointly; and our bulletins were combined. The cover of the attractive January 
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bulletin for both schools repeated the design of the Chinese summer house on a 
cliff, with Chinese and Japanese characters, and pale green bamboo branches 
adorning the inner pages; 8500 copies were distributed. The experience of the 
Chinese School was shared with the Japanese School; friendly cooperation and 
emulation characterized the relationship from the beginning. 

Our program was approved by the Office of Education. A subsidy of $10,000 
and 29 NDFL fellowships were authorized to be divided between Chinese and 
Japanese. Only $26,100 was at first allocated for the fellowships, whereas our 
inclusive fee was $1000 and we were expected to pay travel and dependents' 
allowances. Late in May, four more fellowships were authorized, for a total of 
$29,737, confirmed two days after the schools opened. They were divided, 17 
for the Chinese School, 11 for the Japanese School. Over 125 applications were 
received for the Chinese fellowships; 24 of the 59 students received no support. 

Of the total enrollment of 59, 31 were men, 28 were women; also, 31 were 
undergraduates, 28 were graduates. There were 17 beginners, 13 Second-year, 
16 Third-year, six Third-year Classical, and five Fourth-year. For the second 
time, third-year students outnumbered the second-year. No change was needed 
in the curriculum; the faculty also changed little. Mrs. Yu was unable to come; 
she was replaced by Mr. Hai-Tao Tang who had been here in 1968. The Puseys 
were in Hong Kong; and were replaced by Mr. Dian Min Keng of Princeton, 
and his wife who acted as secretary. Mr. Pao-Tien Tseng, Instructor at Rutgers, 
was added, giving a teaching faculty of eleven. Living arrangements were im- 
proved. The school moved into the newly refurbished and spacious Hepburn 
Hall, south side; the dining room was in East Forest. The D.U. House was again 
used as a lounge, classroom, and faculty residence. With the tuition fee at $550, 
plus the $6000 share of the NDEA subsidy, the entire academic operating 
expense of the school left a deficit of $6000, as compared with $3700 in 1969. 

It was an excellent session. Dr. Ch'en had molded the faculty into a smoothly 
working team. Teaching materials had been coordinated through several sum- 
mers, and the procedures of preliminary testing for placement, and the final 
examinations had become standardized. Students coming from all over the 
United States, and even from Holland, and with widely divergent academic and 
professional objectives, created a cosmopolitan and stimulating atmosphere for 
the informal practice of the language. The varied program of activities was 
continued, and student interests in special skills further developed. Mrs. Ch'en's 
calligraphy, Mrs. Worthy's painting, Miss Lee's shadow boxing, the cooking 
class, Mr. Tien's chess — all these brought further expansion of active vocabulary. 

Dr. Ch'en's report on the summer discussed the reasons why at the present 
time, the Chinese School does not offer the Master's degree, as do the other 
Middlebury Language Schools. The field of Chinese studies is not as highly 
developed as the Western language programs; there are not as many teachers 
or students, especially at the secondary school level, not as many centers, and 
the students are not as advanced. The difficulty of the language and the time 
required to reach an advanced stage are among the reasons. A meaningful, re- 
spected M.A., based on courses in literature and culture, taught in Chinese, 
would require a competence found only in students who would not be interested 
in an M.A. because they are already well along in a Ph.D. program at some 
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major Sinological center. There are comparatively few of the secondary school 
teachers from whom the other schools draw a large percentage of their students. 
This does not downgrade the Middlebury Chinese School, he wrote. It merely 
defines realistically the important role it has to play for the present. It should 
continue to provide students with a solid training in the Chinese language, the 
sort of training they do not receive elsewhere; and continue to attract and feed 
into the field students with the best possible language preparation for the many 
professional disciplines open to them. Middlebury can make itself even more 
universally recognized as the intensive summer school of Chinese in the country. 
Dr. Ch'en felt that while doing this, we might begin to explore the possibilities 
of setting up an affiliated overseas center, and of offering a special teacher- 
training program of the M.A.T. type. 

Application was made to Washington for continued NDFL support in 1971. 
Funds had been cut, however; no subsidy or fellowships were made available. 
Princeton's Critical Languages Program was also drastically curtailed. The 
strength and reputation of the school, under Dr. Ch'en's continuing leadership, 
assured not only its survival but another successful summer. The enrollment 
soared to 96, since many students came to us from programs which had closed 
for lack of subsidy. The session was reduced to eight weeks to cut costs. Course 
5 was somewhat changed, becoming Readings in Culture and History, with the 
collaboration of visiting lecturers. 

NDFL support was renewed in 1972, and a Guaranteed Insured Loan Pro- 
gram aided other students. The ten-week session was restored. There were 202 
applications, but in order to maintain high standards, it was decided to limit 
the enrollment to 80. Actually, there were 84, representing 45 institutions. In 
1973, Dr. Ch'en, who had directed the school for five summers, was on leave. 
Mrs. Helen T. Lin, Chairman of the Chinese Dept. at Wellesley, who had been 
a member of the 1972 faculty, was named Acting Director; and she became the 
Director in 1974. Federal support for summer schools was no longer significant; 
and as in 1971, many students who had gone elsewhere for a subsidy came to 
Middlebury paying their own way. The enrollment reached a surprising 112 in 
1973, and 114 in 1974. A corresponding increase was made in the faculty. The 
session was reduced to nine weeks, still covering a year's work by intensive pro- 
gramming. With dynamic charm, Mrs. Lin has continued the strong policies and 
traditions which Dr. Ch'en's genius had created, and which characterize the 
school. 

The Middlebury Summer School of Mandarin Chinese has successfully 
adapted the Middlebury Language Schools' unique formula of isolation and 
concentration to the difficult study of the Chinese language. Under the guidance 
of directors thoroughly in sympathy with the concept, skillful in its application, 
and aided by a congenial resident faculty, the students live in an environment 
which at all times and in many varied activities multiplies their acquisition of 
the language. In spite of the fatiguing grind of the long session, and in spite of 
the handicaps suffered by and even occasioned by the beginners, the students 
recognize that the concentration is rewarding. The constant contact with the 
language and with the many aspects of its culture builds confidence in the use 
of the language and its special patterns of communication. 
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THE ORIENTAL SCHOOLS 
The Japanese School 

Hiroshi Miyaji, 1970- 



The success of the Chinese School now assured, it was time to look ahead 
again. I was therefore delighted to receive from Professor Marius B. Jansen of 
the Dept. of East Asian Studies at Princeton, who had been so helpful in the 
plans for the Chinese School, a letter dated June 13, 1968. After expressing 
his satisfaction with our Chinese program, he said, "I am writing now to propose 
that we begin work on the second step, that of Japanese. We discussed this 
together some time ago, and your decision to see how the Chinese program 
went was altogether wise and logical. With its success, our needs in the Japanese 
field become more evident." His long and thoughtful letter explained the need 
for the same sort of articulated instruction at the first and second year levels that 
our Chinese School provided. He felt that the meager sources of qualified 
Japanese teachers were improving, and that there was good hope of cooperation 
with other universities. There was a growing amount of material for instruction, 
and, fortunately, no ideological clashes about romanization. On the Middlebury 
side, our experience with the Chinese School was encouraging; and the con- 
struction of the new Hadley and Milliken Halls promised to provide the neces- 
sary additional space. 

The pressure of the summer session of 1968 was upon us, however; and no 
early decisions were possible. After conversations with Pres. Armstrong, I con- 
tinued through the autumn an exchange of long letters with Professor Jansen. 
We explored the possibilities for the administration, the curriculum, sponsorship 
by Princeton and other institutions, and support from the NDEA. His letter of 
February 28, 1969 was particularly helpful. I then made a definite request to 
Pres. Armstrong for authority to take the next steps. On April 12, 1969, he and 
the trustees authorized me to proceed on a tentative basis to organize a Japanese 
School on the lines we had discussed, subject to final confirmation if the school 
could be made to support itself financially. 

There was much to be done, and soon; for the application for NDEA sup- 
port had to be submitted before the end of June. The next weeks were therefore 
a frantic medley of final arrangements for the summer of 1969, and detailed 
plans for the "Summer Intensive Program of East Asian Studies" of 1970. The 
support of Princeton was basic for us; but at first, its plans were uncertain, and 
included the possibility of summer work in Tokyo. Toward the end of May, the 
situation was clarified and Princeton asked us to go ahead. I spent a rewarding 
day at Princeton in early June, in a discussion of specific steps with Professors 
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Marius Jansen and Mantaro Hashimoto, both of the Dept. of East Asian Studies. 

Of first importance was the selection of a director. After careful considera- 
tion, the choice fell on Dr. Hiroshi Miyaji, Associate Professor in the Dept. of 
Oriental Studies at the Univ. of Pennsylvania. We were fortunate to secure his 
acceptance and hearty cooperation, even though at that time we were unable to 
give him a definite appointment. Educated in Japan, A.B. from Kyoto University 
with a major in philosophy, he taught and did graduate study in Japan. He then 
came to Stanford University where he earned the M.A. in philosophy in 1961 
and the Ph.D. in linguistics in 1965. He taught Japanese at Stanford for eight 
years, and was Assistant Director of the Stanford Center in Tokyo in 1961. He 
has authored a Frequency Dictionary of Japanese Words, and many articles. 
Both his scholarly standards and his administrative ability quickly became ap- 
parent. He conferred in close cooperation with Professors Jansen and Hashimoto 
at Princeton, as well as with me. 

The major decisions were soon made, and an application for support was 
sent on June 30 to the Office of Education, Division of Foreign Studies, under 
the NDEA Intensive Language Program regulations. Our Chinese School and 
our Japanese School were presented together as an Intensive East Asian Studies 
Program, but they would be administratively separate, each with its own director, 
staff and budget. They would each last ten weeks concurrently. The Japanese 
School would offer only Beginning and Intermediate Japanese, doing the equiva- 
lent of a year's work in each course, by an intensive schedule of 25 class contact 
hours weekly and an hour daily of individual practice in the laboratory. The 
specific objective of the intensive program at Middlebury, as of the Chinese 
School, was to articulate with the courses at Princeton and other cooperating 
colleges, so that a student might continue there in the fall in the next higher 
course. The same course materials and tapes would be used. Dr. Miyaji wrote 
the descriptions of the two courses, in consultation with Dr. Hashimoto. 

The "total immersion" features of the Middlebury method and the co- 
curricular activities were stressed in the application. Japanese students would 
live in a college dormitory, entirely separate from the other schools, and take' 
their meals in a separate dining room, in close contact with faculty members. 
Although the usual Middlebury pledge of "no-English" would be unrealistic, 
second-year Japanese students would be required to promise to use the lan- 
guage as much as possible, and beginners were expected to do so by the middle 
of the session. A grant of $20,000 was requested for the two schools, and a 
total of 50 fellowships: ten graduate and 15 undergraduate awards for the 
Japanese School. The target enrollment was stated as 40 students in Japanese, 
half graduate, half undergraduate; half beginners and half second-year. Pro- 
fessor Jansen kindly wrote supporting letters to officials of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John Cookson and Dr. Stanley Wilcox. Dr. Wilcox visited Middlebury 
in July for a tour of inspection. 

The cooperation and support of other colleges besides Princeton was essen- 
tial, not only as policy required under the NDEA program, but also to assure the 
necessary enrollment. In mid-June an extensive series of telephone calls enabled 
me to talk personally with the heads of East Asian study programs in many 
colleges, and to get their assurance of cooperation, either because they did not 
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have a summer program in Japanese, or because they liked our materials, the 
intensive method, and the co-curricular life. Among such institutions were 
Georgetown, Cornell, Bucknell, Wesleyan, Rutgers, Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut College. Relations were cordial with Harvard, Yale, and American 
University, but they had their own summer programs, and in a sense we were 
competing with them. 

We waited anxiously during the summer of 1969 for the decision of the 
Office of Education on our application. It came at the first of September, ap- 
proving our program, and giving us about half of what we had requested: a 
grant of $10,000 to be divided between the Chinese and Japanese Schools, and 
the authorization to give 29 fellowships, to be allocated as we chose, between 
Chinese and Japanese, graduates and undergraduates. Could we make a go of it? 
I decided to try, and on September 10, submitted to Pres. Armstrong and the 
trustees a revised "actual operating" budget. In its simplest terms, it proposed a 
school of 30 students, paying $550 tuition, plus two-fifths of the NDEA grant, 
for a total income of $20,500. The expenses proposed were salaries of the 
director, one professor and four assistants, for a sum of $14,000, plus $8000 
in faculty board and room, secretarial, books and miscellaneous costs, for a 
total operating expense, not including "indirect costs", of $22,000. This left an 
estimated operating deficit of $1500. Within the week, Dr. Armstrong and the 
trustees told me to go ahead; they would find the extra funds. 

With his appointment as Director of the Japanese School definitely con- 
firmed, Dr. Miyaji naturally wanted to see the Middlebury campus and the loca- 
tion of his school. His visit on October 10 gave him the occasion to meet Dr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Rikert, to inspect the buildings that he would use, especially 
the Sunderland Center and the Freeman Laboratory, and to discuss in detail his 
staff, the bulletin and other publicity, his budget, student applications and 
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admission procedures. 

Dr. Miyaji moved promptly and efficiently to name his faculty. Preferring 
to take personal charge of the course in Intermediate Japanese, he secured Pro- 
fessor Matsuo Soga to give the Beginners' course. Dr. Soga was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Japanese and Linguistics in the University of Iowa. After a B.Ed, from 
Tohoku University, he earned a B.A. and an M.A. in English Literature in this 
country, and completed his Ph.D. in Linguistics at Indiana. Four other teachers 
were engaged to assist with the classes, drill, and laboratory work. Miss Linda 
Klepinger, M.A. Harvard, teaching fellow in Japanese and Ph.D. candidate at 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania; and Howard Sugimoto, M.A. Univ. of Washington, 
also teaching assistant and Ph.D. candidate at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, as- 
sisted Dr. Miyaji in Intermediate Japanese. Miss Klepinger served as counselor 
to the students and administrative secretary to Dr. Miyaji. Mr. Sugimoto was 
in charge of the extracurricular activities. Assisting Dr. Soga in the Elementary 
course were Miss Carole Sherman, M.A. Stanford, and Ph.D. candidate at the 
Univ. of Chicago; and Kiyoshi Yamazaki, educated in Japan, copy-writer in the 
Time-Life office in Tokyo for four years, then instructor in Japanese at Prince- 
ton. The methods of instruction were significantly aided by having both native 
and bilingual non-native assistants in the two courses. 

An intensive campaign of publicity began in October. The First Announce- 
ment of the Middlebury Summer Schools, a simple blue folder, included all 
nine schools, but featured the East Asian Studies on the centerfold, announcing 
the first session of the Japanese School, with a description of its curriculum and 
life. Dr. Miyaji wrote personal letters to the heads of East Asian studies in many 
institutions asking their cooperation in sending students to us. He endeavored to 
get gifts of funds for scholarships, books and tapes. At the M.L.A. meeting in 
Denver at Christmas, he publicized the schools at the joint session of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Chinese and Japanese. In January, the detailed Bulletin 
of the Schools of Chinese and Japanese was published. It was an artistic 12- 
page bulletin with cover in light green, carrying Chinese and Japanese char- 
acters on a background of an Oriental painting of a summer house in the moun- 
tains. Containing full information on the faculty, the content and method of the 
two courses in Japanese, the text-books to be used, fees, and fellowships, the 
bulletin was distributed widely to mailing lists supplied by Dr. Miyaji, to the 
Association of Japanese Teachers, and in general to the college list. 

The next period of major activity came in late March and early April, in 
regard to the applications for admission and NDFL fellowships. By our deadline 
of March 15 we had received 57 applications, 40 graduates and 17 undergradu- 
ates. As in the Chinese School, we had to select the best and most eligible, secure 
their definite acceptance on special forms, and nominate them to Washington 
before the end of April. We had originally been authorized 29 fellowships to be 
divided between Chinese and Japanese; but the amount of money allotted was 
only $26,000, whereas our fees were $1000 per student and we were supposed 
to pay travel and dependents' allowances. Realistically we could expect to award 
only eight or nine to Japanese applicants. At the very opening of the session, 
four more fellowships were made available to the two schools. It was a compli- 
cated task to choose the most worthy, making sure of their eligibility; to balance 
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graduates against undergraduates, to make up an alternate list in case of with- 
drawals, a similar list for waiterships, a list of students accepted for the school 
but without support, and a final listing of rejections. I made preliminary recom- 
mendations and sent the whole package to Dr. Miyaji, who promptly and care- 
fully went over all the material and made the final decisions. 

The new Middlebury Summer School of Japanese opened on the evening of 
June 14, 1970 in Allen Hall lounge. Dr. Miyaji and I made welcoming speeches, 
and he outlined the plan of the school. Enrollment had hit the target of 30, but 
three did not appear, forfeiting their deposit, and one withdrew later, leaving a 
net of 26 who completed the summer. There were 17 men and nine women; 18 
graduates and eight undergraduates. The final count showed 1 1 enjoying NDFL 
fellowships; five were supported by the Princeton Regional Studies Program, 
and one by the Princeton Critical Language Program. Four held waiterships 
paying one-half of their fees. Two had other outside subsidies. Only three were 
wholly dependent on their own support. They divided almost evenly between the 
courses: 14 beginners and 12 intermediates. 

The course in Beginning Japanese aimed to teach the basic grammatical 
structure and the vocabulary of modern colloquial Japanese, Tokyo speech, 
through aural-oral drills and exercises. E. H. Jorden's Beginning Japanese was 
the text-book, and both parts were completed by the end of the ten weeks, al- 
though the time was too short for thorough absorption of the last part. Primary 
emphasis was on hearing and speaking in the first five weeks; Kana (syllables) 
and Kanji (written characters) were introduced gradually and drilled. Instruc- 
tion was begun in English; the use of Japanese was increased rapidly as the 
course advanced. Audio-visual materials were extensively used, especially the 
tapes made for use with the Jorden text. By the end of the session, the beginners 
were expected to have an active speaking vocabulary of 1500 words, and to be 
able to carry on simple conversations within those limits. They were pledged to 
use the language whenever possible. 

The course in Intermediate or Second-Year Japanese aimed to give a good 
control of modern colloquial grammar, and of a vocabulary adequate for reason- 
able fluency in a discussion of intelligent subject matter. Jorden's Beginning 
Japanese was reviewed, especially the last part; and 30 chapters of Hibbett and 
Itasaka's Modern Japanese were read. Emphasis was placed increasingly on 
reading and writing, with a vocabulary of 1000 Kanji. All classwork except an 
occasional explanation of a point of grammar was conducted in Japanese. Audio- 
visual materials were much used. Students discussed mature topics orally, and 
wrote short essays in Japanese. They signed a pledge to use Japanese to their 
maximum ability as their habitual and preferred means of communication. 

In both courses, the standard schedule became two hours each morning of 
grammatical analysis, instruction in sounds, and vocabulary; then an hour each 
morning and each afternoon of oral practice and discussion, spaced with rest 
periods and coffee breaks. Each student individually spent at least two half- 
hours in the laboratory with the tapes and records. The more conscientious 
students spent much more, and still felt frustrated by the difficulty of the lan- 
guage. 

In one important area — books and library resources — we could make only 
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a beginning. The budget allocated $1000; most of it was spent, and much more 
was needed. The College Library had no one able to catalog Japanese books. 
They were placed temporarily in a special section not conducive to effective use. 
Japanese newspapers and magazines were supplied to Allen Hall lounge. 

All the students lived in Allen Hall, and three of the faculty: Dr. Soga as 
Faculty Resident, Mr. Sugimoto and Miss Sherman. The lounge was reserved 
for the school's exclusive use. The students were cautioned not to speak English 
to the German School students who lived in another part of Allen Hall; nor to 
the Italian School students in West Forest where they took their meals. This 
lack of separate unit facilities has always plagued the Language Schools. 

Constant attention was given to the creation of a Japanese atmosphere, so 
that the students would be encouraged to practice the language in a socio-cultural 
context. The excellent program of co-curricular activities provided variety and 
relaxation from the heavy demands of study. Special lecturers included Pro- 
fessor Marius Jansen of Princeton, Professor Akira Komai of the Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Miss Barbara Ruch of the Univ. of Penn. and Professor William Naff 
of the Univ. of Mass. These visitors spent several days at the school, taking 
their meals with the students and conducting informal discussions. Many motion 
picture films were presented: two full-length features, and many documentaries, 
shown at 5 p.m. at Sunderland. Mr. Sugimoto, in charge of activities, took the 
school to Montreal on an excursion, and organized sports contests. Even lessons 
in karate and judo were available. Coffee-breaks in the lounge, picnics, a swim 
in the college pool, a game of chess or volleyball — all these became the back- 
ground for the main object, "to live it in Japanese." 

In his final report, Dr. Miyaji said he felt that the first summer had been 
successful. Both in quantity and in quality, the achievement of the students was 
at least as good and probably better than in any other summer program in 
Japanese. The students were of unusually high calibre and withstood well the 
tremendous pressure. He had been ready to lower the very high objectives of 
the two courses if necessary, but was not forced to. He gave much credit to the 
quality and strong motivation of the students, and to the faculty's success in 
developing a good group spirit. The students' mastery of the various linguistic 
skills was good. He regretted not emphasizing the aural-oral aspect even more, 
but their accomplishments were in many cases greater than for students taking 
the same course during the academic year. Dr. Miyaji's chief comments on the 
first summer concerned the unsatisfactory dining-hall situation, which indicated 
a lack of understanding of the real significance of meal-times in the Middlebury 
language program; the insufficiency of the library; the lack of offices for the 
faculty; the lack of adequate help by a bi-lingual secretary; and most of all, the 
psychological problems which the "pledge" and "total immersion" created for 
beginning and intermediate students. 

Dr. Miyaji also conducted a searching student evaluation of the program 
through a 14-page questionnaire. The students' comments centered around the 
lack of time to accomplish the objectives; the crowding of material, especially 
the written, without sufficient time to drill and absorb, or use and acquire 
familiarity and fluency. They found the pressure fatiguing, and some felt that 
the last two weeks were less effective. Some thought they accomplished more in 
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individual laboratory practice than in the group drill sessions. The consensus 
gave strong approval to the school's program and to its director. My final report 
to the Office of Education was able to document the positive success of the 
school and of its unique Middlebury characteristics. 

My successor, Mr. Andre Paquette, made out the application to the Office 
of Education for an NDEA grant and fellowships for the summer of 1971, with 
my cooperation. We signed and forwarded it in July. We had been warned that 
Congress would probably cut the funds for these programs if indeed it did not 
cancel them entirely. President Armstrong and all our directors wrote to Senator 
Aiken and others in Washington to plead for the continuance of federal support. 
We were doomed to disappointment; no federal subsidy of any kind was made 
for the session of 1971. Princeton support, though continuingly loyal, was cur- 
tailed for lack of funds. Our groundwork and reputation were solid, however; 
and under the strong leadership of Dr. Miyaji, the school functioned success- 
fully, with a large enrollment of 49. Some students came to us from other sum- 
mer schools which had closed. The length of the session was cut to eight weeks, 
reducing the costs; and the third-year level was added. 

The NDFL returned in 1972 with support for 13 students. Dr. Miyaji, aided 
by Dr. Soga and a staff of nine, reinstated the ten-week schedule and strength- 
ened the curriculum, for an enrollment of 46. In 1973, Dr. Miyaji was on leave, 
and Dr. Soga as Acting Director continued the successful tradition, with 67 
students. NDFL support had practically disappeared, and Middlebury stood on 
its own strength. Dr. Miyaji returned to direct the session of 1974, with a staff 
of fourteen, offering four levels of instruction in the language, literature and 
culture of Japan, to 66 students. 

The Japanese School is now firmly established as one of Middlebury's Lan- 
guage Schools, faithfully following the Middlebury idea. Great credit belongs 
to Dr. Hiroshi Miyaji for comprehending the idea so fully, and for putting it 
into action with determination, sagacity, and patience. 
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Chapter 10 
CONCLUSION 

The Foreign Language Schools of Middlebury College are a unique insti- 
tution. Ever since that June day in 1915 when Fraulein Stroebe opened in 
Pearsons Hall the first advanced, specialized and isolated summer school of a 
modern foreign language in an American college, they have continued to pio- 
neer, and at the same time have held firmly to their essential characteristics. 
The founders, Professors Stroebe, de Visme and Lacalle, created and defined 
the "Middlebury idea", and showed that it was functional and effective. The 
builders, especially Andre Morize, raised it to an accepted academic status, 
enlarged its scope, and gave it national and international prestige. New schools 
were added, new ideas tried. Changes in the profession have brought new 
adaptations. Many imitations have appeared, in other colleges and in federal 
programs, prospered for a time, and disappeared. Summer study of a foreign 
language is now common, and Middlebury has had great influence on its form 
and content. Nowhere, however, have all the basic principles of the Middlebury 
idea been as fully combined and as scrupulously enforced in a continuing pro- 
gram. 

What then is the definition of the Middlebury Language Schools' uniqueness, 
and what are its component characteristics? The first, most fundamental, indeed 
the crucial one, is the Pledge: "I hereby promise, on my honor, not to use any 
English" except in designated circumstances or by special permission. Every 
student signs this pledge at the moment of enrollment, valid wherever he may 
be, until the moment of his departure. Only in recent special programs are 
beginners and intermediate students authorized to sign a modified pledge "to 
the best of my ability" progressively. The rule is stricdy enforced and students 
are dismissed for willful violation. 

Miss Stroebe put this requirement first in her 1915 announcement of the 
German School. Mastery of a foreign language comes only by constant practice, 
and she intended that her students should "hear and speak German from 8 in 
the morning until 10 in the evening." Constant practice meant especially out- 
side of class, using non-academic language, the vocabulary of dormitory and 
personal life, extracurricular activities and recreation. A language under these 
circumstances becomes habitual, then subconscious; students begin to dream 
or to pun in the language. They begin to forget how something is said in English. 
There is no doubt that it causes a great deal of strain and frustration. Yet the 
pledge is central in the Middlebury definition, and rarely observed as strictly 
elsewhere. I agree completely with Dr. Remak who wrote in his 1970 Report 
that having watched other summer school ventures rise and fall, it is his con- 
viction that strict enforcement of the pledge is essential to the Middlebury idea, 
and that any concession to permissiveness "will spell ultimate disaster." 
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The second basic principle is the dual condition of isolation from all other 
contacts and complete concentration upon the foreign language and culture. 
This is the reason for the pledge and its total extension. The student abjures 
not only the English language but all other stimuli save those of the foreign 
country. The ideal is to place him in a completely foreign milieu, insofar as it is 
possible. Each school has its separate residences, dining hall and classrooms. 
The faculty is composed of native teachers and a few bi-lingual Americans; the 
foreign language is used exclusively in class and outside. The isolation is much 
more complete than in Paris or Madrid, for there one cannot avoid Americans 
eager to talk English. The logistics of this segregation are not easy, with seven 
schools on a small campus; but it must be maintained, as hermetic as possible. 
The atmosphere and the very success of the school depend upon it. 

The student's entire time and attention are concentrated upon the foreign 
language and culture. The instruction is of the highest quality, demanding the 
best effort of a carefully selected student. This is no easy ride; three hours of 
class, five hours of study and laboratory practice daily are a minimum, often 
exceeded. Middlebury pioneered in the development of the language laboratory, 
and its individual-carrel facilities are the best in the country. Two hours a day 
in the lab is the schedule for some courses. The professors are resident at the 
school, constandy available for consultation, unlike the usual European univer- 
sity. 

The magic of Middlebury is in "living the language", the third element of 
its uniqueness. Other schools have good courses and dedicated teachers. No- 
where else is the life outside of class so rich, varied, and stimulating, all in the 
target language. Here in a beautiful setting of lakes and mountains, each school 
creates its own cultural atmosphere by activities and diversions which make the 
language live and give deeper meaning to the class instruction. Song-fests and 
student choirs are popular in some schools; folk-dances in others. Plays, dra- 
matic readings, talent shows and skits are readily adaptable to circumstances, 
sometimes connected with class material. Picnics at the lake, inter-school sports 
competitions, swimming, and hiking on the Long Trail are favored by the more 
youthful. Many films are shown — features or documentaries — followed by in- 
formal discussions. 

Most valuable are the conversations at meal-times, with teachers and stu- 
dents mingling informally. I regret the financial necessity of cafeteria service, 
since it prevents the planned mixing of faculty and students, and tends to permit 
the formation of permanent small groups. Teachers are inclined to stay by them- 
selves, and the more timid students are often neglected. Especially in the larger 
schools, much attention and imagination need to be given to organizing the sort 
of culturally related activities in which the smaller schools often excel — Chinese 
painting and cooking, Japanese karate, Italian singing, Russian dancing. Mid- 
dlebury is not an institution from which students scatter when classes are out; 
it is an experience of "total immersion" in which students "live the language 
and culture" in an integrated program of study, relaxation and diversion for 16 
hours every day. 

Nationwide improvement of the study and teaching of foreign languages is 
Middlebury's prime objective, and the fourth characteristic of its uniqueness. 
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Historically, the Middlebury Summer Session was begun to train teachers for 
Vermont. The Language Schools have explained for 60 years that their major 
business is the preparation and upgrading of teachers of foreign languages in 
our secondary schools and colleges. They have also trained members of the 
armed services and government agencies, business men, missionaries, workers in 
libraries, museums, and international organizations. They urge that increased 
study of foreign languages is in the national interest. Their ideal is "to help 
achieve a durable peace and real international cooperation, based on an under- 
standing of our cultural heritage, and the thought processes of our neighbors in 
a small world." 

The Middlebury Language Schools are not a university, nor even a college 
whose primary aim is to grant degrees in return for a fixed program of study 
and research. Applicants are admitted without being candidates for a degree; 
we judge only their qualifications and their serious professional motivation. The 
Language Schools grant more Master's degrees each summer than most univer- 
sities; but that is only a by-product. Nor is research our major concern. The 
excellent College Library is not adequate for university-grade research; the brief 
duration of our summer session does not permit proper supervision here. A 
candidate for the D.M.L. is required to do enough research elsewhere under our 
supervision to prove that he is familiar with the techniques and tools of research. 
Research is not the end in view, but the means to an end. 

The study of the language is primordial; all the rest of the curriculum de- 
pends upon it. Phonetics, stylistics, philology, linguistics, all contribute to it. 
As the student approaches a mastery of the language, he is more ready to under- 
stand the literature and civilization, the manifold expressions of "the thought 
processes of our neighbors." A comprehension of the political, social, literary 
and cultural development of a country is of vital importance to a teacher, and 
to anyone who has contact with its people. Middlebury's curricula in literature 
and civilization, rich and varied, taught by distinguished professors, are of the 
highest quality. They are not ends in themselves, however, either as academic 
exercises or as subjects of research. Their purpose is to enrich the student's 
understanding of the people; and to enable him to be a better teacher, a better 
professional, or a better neighbor. Any move to turn the Middlebury idea into a 
university-type degree program, with first emphasis on literary scholarship, is a 
distortion of our basic uniqueness. 

The Middlebury Language Schools, as the first, have the distinction of being 
the oldest; and of having accumulated a momentum of 60 years. We have had 
many imitators, and some we might call disciples, which have come honestly 
to ask advice and guidance. Many have flourished for a time, and disappeared. 
There are now many, countrywide, more or less following the Middlebury pat- 
tern. None has the strength and the depth of the Middlebury tradition. It has 
thrown deep roots in the profession of language teachers, and its name is the 
symbol of the best. No one knows how many living alumni we have; a guess of 
15,000 would be conservative; they include many of the leaders of our pro- 
fession. We now enroll pupils of pupils of former pupils, going back several 
"academic" generations; and many actual children of former students. 

A heart-warming aspect of this unique tradition is the devotion of so many 
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persons who have served the schools for many decades. An institution is the 
crystallization of men and women. The Middlebury Schools have been abun- 
dantly blessed by the long continued service of many of its directors and 
teachers. Except for brief intervals, Joaquin Casalduero was connected with the 
Spanish School from 1932 to 1973; Vincent Guilloton in the French School 
1932-69; Werner Neuse in the German School 1931-67; Salvatore Castiglione 
in the Italian School 1937-75; Jean Boorsch in the French School 1930-71, and 
Claude Bourcier 1936-75. Directors and teachers, like Andre Morize, Juan 
Centeno, Mischa Fayer, Rene Guiet, Mme Marguerite Fourel, Manuel Alvarez- 
Morales, and many many others, count two decades, a quarter-century, and 
more. This extraordinary record, and the self-sacrificing dedication it represents, 
are one of the reasons for Middlebury's success. These teachers came, giving up 
the leisure of a summer, accepting lower salaries than elsewhere, working with 
students 14 hours a day, out of sheer love of the task. Continuity of aim, a 
complete mastery of the method, and a deep human loyalty characterize hun- 
dreds of men and women who were the spirit of Middlebury through 60 sum- 
mers. It is a precious tradition. 

The Language Schools began in 1949 to add another dimension, their 
Graduate Schools Abroad. These four Schools of French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are integral parts of Middlebury, operated by the same administration 
and serving the same clientele for the same objective. The rotating Director of 
Studies is usually a member of the summer school faculty, often its director or 
dean. Students are prepared for the year abroad by a required summer here; 
the required studies are patterned on the Middlebury program; the Master's 
degree is awarded by and at Middlebury College. No other college gives its own 
graduate degree for the same integrated requirements under the same control. 
The plan has been imitated, but it remains unique. The four schools differ from 
each other in their relationship to the foreign university, the School in Spain 
being entirely independent of it. 

The recent acceptance of a small group of qualified undergraduates in each 
school abroad introduces a new set of circumstances and a need for caution. 
There are many undergraduate study abroad programs, some good, many bad. 
Middlebury will find it more difficult to be outstanding here, even if not unique. 
Undergraduates are often as mature and as well qualified linguistically as grad- 
uate students, but they cannot be treated just the same. Most European univer- 
sities consider an American A.B. the standard prerequisite for admission to 
regular university courses. Below that, special arrangements have to be made. 
Undergraduates need somewhat more supervision in making their living ar- 
rangements. Most important, when a graduate student and an undergraduate 
sit in the same class and do the same work, they are not happy if both receive 
the same academic credit, nor if one receives graduate and the other under- 
graduate credit. By its long experience, Middlebury has an opportunity to per- 
form a real service for selected undergraduates abroad, but their programs and 
management will have to be carefully distinguished in several ways from our 
Graduate Schools. 

The Middlebury Language Schools must continue to grow. Their unique 
definition and their long traditions are not a limitation, but a foundation for 
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new and imaginative ways to achieve their constant goals. The Middlebury idea 
is still seminal for the future. Of the scores of major languages in the world, 
only eight, including English, are represented at Middlebury. When space and 
administrative manpower permit, schools of other major languages should be 
added. We have dabbled in Portuguese at various times. The language of half 
of the South American continent should have greater place in our planning. 
Only Europe and the Far East are now represented on our campus. South Asia 
looms large on the linguistic and cultural as well as the diplomatic horizon. 
Hindi should be seriously considered, and perhaps Tamil. It is desperately urgent 
for Americans to know more about the Near East, its culture and its ways of 
thinking. Under different circumstances, Middlebury could have had a School 
of Arabic ten years ago. And may we dream of Swahili and the languages of 
Africa, of Cantonese beside Mandarin, of Korean, of the languages of Scan- 
dinavia and of the isles of the seas? 

All such new schools will have to accept beginners, as we did for Chinese 
and Japanese. By definition, this is a violation, for beginners cannot take the 
pledge. They must be permitted to speak and to hear English. The same danger 
confronts the recent addition of the Intensive Language Program (ILP) of 
undergraduate courses at the beginning and intermediate levels in the present 
schools. The valuable opportunity for service must be accompanied by a realiza- 
tion of the dangers to the basic definition of the Middlebury Schools — the ex- 
clusive use of the foreign language. 

These dangers can be minimized, though not totally avoided, by wise and 
firm enforcement of certain principles. The first is isolation; when speaking 
English, the beginners and intermediates must be strictly segregated from the 
students who have signed the pledge. Secondly, even the beginners and inter- 
mediates must take a modified pledge to use the target language to their maxi- 
mum ability at all times, and not to use English to advanced students. Third, 
only on the basis of a graduated and progressive control of the language should 
they be permitted to come progressively into contact with the advanced students. 
This critical point will be reached at different times for different students, and 
may be determined by tests, and by the student's own willingness to take and 
abide strictly by the pledge, or to be silent. This stage of "total immersion" is 
painful, most frustrating, but very rewarding. For the administration, it requires 
complex arrangements for dormitory and dining, more and flexible space, time, 
and personal attention. It would be disastrous for the entire reputation of Mid- 
dlebury if our fundamental clientele of advanced and graduate students could 
complain that the atmosphere and the experience they seek is spoiled by hearing 
English, or the foreign language spoken badly. 

Middlebury's Graduate Schools Abroad must also grow. The concept is 
viable for other places than Western Europe. Graduate students working in many 
universities of the world would profit from supervision, guidance, and even 
protection by an experienced representative of Middlebury, and would be happy 
to receive an American degree for the completion of an arranged and approved 
program of study. 

I was much disappointed that the attempt I made in 1959 to establish a 
Middlebury Graduate School of Russian at the University of Moscow did not 
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succeed. With the help of Dr. Raymond Saulnier, a Middlebury trustee, I com- 
municated with Ambassador William S. B. Lacy, then in charge of East-West 
Exchanges of the U.S. Dept. of State. The Dept. of State was favorable, but the 
Soviet Union required an even exchange of students without cost, frowned on 
the role of a resident director of studies, and preferred a period of less than a 
full academic year. Again in 1970, Dr. Baker and I made a proposal of a semes- 
ter of study at Leningrad State University, as a part of a program operated by 
the Council on International Educational Exchange, and which Dr. Baker had 
assisted in setting up. Several of our Middlebury undergraduates had partici- 
pated in the CIEE Russian programs. Our graduate students would spend a 
semester in Leningrad, bracketed by three summers at Middlebury. This did not 
work out because the CIEE plan required that the students be enrolled in 
Middlebury during the academic year, not the summer. We need not give up 
hope that some combination acceptable to the Soviet Union will eventually be 
found. 

More likely of early realization is a Graduate School somewhere in South 
America. In my five months' visit to South America in 1962-63, I made a care- 
ful analysis of many of the South American universities with this in mind. There 
are many difficulties: the academic calendar is usually opposite to the North 
American calendar, cutting across two academic years; politics dominate most 
administrations, and student disturbances are frequent; the curriculum of each 
Faculty is rigid, exclusive, and unsuitable; open libraries and study facilities are 
often mediocre. There are some exceptions, especially among the private and 
Catholic institutions. One of those most worthy of consideration is the Universi- 
dad de los Andes in Bogota, Colombia, which is free from the difficulties just 
mentioned. It is by coincidence the university where Dr. Eduardo Camacho 
Guizado, Director of the Spanish School, was Dean. 

It is not too soon to begin investigating the possibilities of a Graduate 
School of Chinese, perhaps in Hong Kong or Taipei; and of a Graduate School 
of Japanese, perhaps in Kyoto. The wisdom, experience, and wide contacts of 
Dr. Ta-Tuan Ch'en and of Dr. Hiroshi Miyaji could guide us in setting up study 
programs which would give structure and American recognition to the studies 
that many Americans are now doing on their own. The strength of our Oriental 
Schools, the importance of Oriental studies in the national interest, and the wide 
range of professional careers which can profit from resident study in the Far 
East, leave no doubt of the need for further extension of the Middlebury idea. 
We would probably be wise to limit such programs to graduate students. Re- 
grettably, a program in the Near East must wait until the situation is more 
peaceful. 



The Middlebury Language Schools were founded on a unique idea, and they 
have remained unique for 60 years. This idea has been their charter in the pro- 
fession, and their key to national and international service; it must be guarded 
well. They have pioneered in many ways; their history is a chronicle of dynamic 
and progressive action. It augurs well for the future. 
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GENERAL SOURCES AND REFERENCES 

Middlebury College Catalogs, Bulletins, and special leaflets, from the beginning. 
Middlebury College General Catalogs; 1927, and the Sesquicentennial Edition, 
1950. 

The Middlebury Campus. 

The Middlebury College News Letter, with index. 

Middlebury College, Bulletins of the Summer Session, from the first number, 

Vol. Ill No. 4, 1909; to 1919. 
Middlebury College, Bulletins of the Language Schools, 1917 — . 
Correspondence (incomplete) of Presidents Thomas, Moody, and Stratton. 
Files and records of the Language Schools Office, incomplete to 1946; complete 

1947 to the present. 

Annual Reports of S. A. Freeman, as Vice President to President Stratton, 1943- 

1946; as Director of the Language Schools, 1947-1970. 
Personal records, diaries, and memoranda. 

SPECIAL SOURCES AND REFERENCES 

Chapter L The Background 

The National Standard, weekly newspaper published in Middlebury. Files of 
1822-23 in the Sheldon Museum. 

C. H. Handschin, Modern Language Teaching, World Book Co., 1940. 

C. H. Handschin, The Teaching of Modern Languages in the U.S., Government 
Printing Office, 1913. 

H. G. Doyle, "The Modern Foreign Languages: a Chronicle of Achievement", 
Modern Language Journal, October 1956. 

G. B. Watts, "The Teaching of French in the U.S., a History." French Review, 
October 1963, Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, Part II. 

W. Storrs Lee, Father Went To College, Wilson Erickson, 1936. 

W. Storrs Lee, Stage Coach North, Macmillan, 1941. 

T. J. Conant '23, Middlebury College Centennial, pp. 73-74. 

Kenneth McKenzie, Letter to S. A. Freeman, April 22, 1941. 

Werner Neuse, "From Sauerkraut to Langlauf", Middlebury College News Let- 
ter, Dec. 1937. 

William R. Parker, "The M.L.A., 1883-1953", PMLA, September, 1953. 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, Heath, 1901. 

Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by Twelve Authors, Heath, 1915. 
L. Sauveur, Causeries avec mes eleves, Lee Shepard, Boston 1875. 
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L. Sauveur, De I'Enseignement des langues vivantes, Schoenhof, Boston, 1878. 
F. Gouin, The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages, transl. Swan & Betis, 

Longmans Green, New York, 1924. 
F. Gouin, A First Lesson in French, Longmans Green, New York 1904. 

Chapter 2. The German School (Stroebe) 

Special Bulletins and leaflets of the German School, 1915-1917. 
Special Bulletin of the Music School, 1916. 

Lilian L. Stroebe, "The Teaching of German at Vassar College, 1905-1943", 

Bulletin of Vassar College, Vol. 34, No. 2, March, 1944. (Loaned to me by 

the courtesy of Miss Elizabeth Zorb of the German Dept. of Vassar). 
Lilian L. Stroebe, "The Organization and Management of Summer Schools for 

Modern Languages", Education, Jan.-Feb. 1919. 
Lilian L. Stroebe, "Summer Schools as a War-Time Substitute for Study 

Abroad", Bulletin of the N.E.M.L.A., May 1918. 
Werner Neuse, "The 1944 Commencement of the German School", in "News 

and Notes", Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 36, No. 6, 1944. 
Report on the Summer Session of 1917 by the Director, Raymond McFarland 

to President Thomas. 
W. Storrs Lee, "The 'Middlebury Idea' is Middlebury's by Chance", News Letter, 

Sept. 1937. 

Chapter 2. The French School (de Visme) 

Special Bulletins and leaflets of the French School, 1916-1925. 
Middlebury College Commencement Program, 1896. 

Doris Hatcher, The Education of Victoria Speyer, Tinicum Press, 1969. (Chap- 
ter 4 gives an interesting picture of the ficole du Chateau de Soisy, and 
perceptive tributes to the de Visme and Jeanrenaud families). 

Report on the Summer Session of 1917 by Director McFarland. 

Julian Harris, "The Maison Francaise at the University of Wisconsin", Legion 
of Honor Magazine, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1968. 

The Middlebury French Summer School in France, brochures published by 
Intercollegiate Tours, 1923, 1924. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, The French School at Middlebury, brochure, undated. 

Special Bulletin, Bread Loaf, Vol. 23, No. 6, January 1929. 

George K. Anderson, The First Fifty Years, Middlebury College Press, 1969. 

Reports for the summers of 1924 and 1925 by Professors Moreno-Lacalle and 
Dequaire. 

Personal correspondence with Professor Rene de Visme Williamson of Louisiana 
State University; with Professor Julian Harris of the Univ. of Wisconsin; 
with Mrs. Ruth Collins Chase; conversations with Professor Rene Guiet. 

Chapter 2. The Spanish School (Lacalle) 

Special Bulletins and leaflets of the Romance Language Schools and the Spanish 
School, beginning in 1917. 
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Reports of Dean Moreno-Lacalle, for the summers of 1917, 1924, 1925, 1926. 
Report of President Moody to the Trustees, for the summer of 1926. 
Brochures, The Middlebury Spanish School in Spain, published by the Inter- 
collegiate Tours, 1923; the Temple Tours, 1925. 
Personal correspondence with Professors Jose Martel and Manuel Salas. 

Chapter 3. The French School (Morize) 
Files and records of the French School, 1925-1946. 

Correspondence of Pres. Moody and Prof. Morize, 1924-1931. (incomplete; 

since 1932 has not been found.) 
Correspondence of Prof. Morize with S. A. Freeman, 1925-1957. 
Reports of the Director of the French School to the President and Trustees, 

1926-1946. Missing are 1927-1930, 1940, 1944. 
Andre Morize, Address at the Inauguration of the Chateau, June 16, 1925. 

125th Commencement Bulletin, August, 1925. 
Andre Morize, Address at the Laying of the Cornerstone of the Maison Fran- 

gaise, July 14, 1924 (in manuscript). 
The French School of Middlebury College, Special Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 8, 

January 1926. 

S. A. Freeman, "Thirty-eight Years of Middlebury", News Letter, Autumn, 
1963. 

Minute of the Harvard University Faculty on the death of Andre Morize, Har- 
vard Univ. Gazette, Vol. VIII, No. 18, Jan. 18, 1958. 

Prof. Francis M. Rogers, "Tribute to Andre Morize", with a bibliography, (in 
manuscript; excerpt in the French Review, April 1958). 

Chapter 3. The Spanish School (Centeno) 

Reports of S. A. Freeman to Pres. Stratton, 1943-1949. 
The files of the Spanish School Office for these years have not been found. 
"Air Mail Letter Interview with Carlos Concha", News Letter, March 1939. 
Conversations with Mrs. Catherine Centeno and Prof. Joaquin Casalduero. 

Chapter 3. The German School (Feise) 
Files of the German School, 1931-1948. 

Special Bulletins of the German School, 1931-1937, and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Number, March 1955. 
Reports of Ernst Feise, Director of the German School, 1932-1947. 
Report and Memorandum by Werner Neuse, Acting Director, 1948. 
Correspondence of S. A. Freeman with Ernst Feise. 

Miss Helen Ott, "The Middlebury German School", German Quarterly, Novem- 
ber 1931. 

Werner Neuse, "The German Scrapbook", 1931-1938. 

Werner Neuse, "Forty Summers of the Middlebury German School", (in manu- 
script) German text printed in the Festschrift fur Werner Neuse, Schneider, 
1967. 
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Personal correspondence with Mrs. Ernst Feise; and with Prof. William H. 
McClain of Johns Hopkins on Dr. Feise's retirement years. 

Chapter 3. The Italian School (Miss Bosano and Merlino) 

Files of the Italian School (incomplete), 1932-1947. 
Reports to the President by Andre Morize, 1931-1935. 

Reports to the President by Camillo Merlino, Director, 1938, 1939, 1944, 1947. 

Correspondence of Andre Morize on the Italian School, 1930-1936. 

Correspondence of Miss Gabriella Bosano and Camillo Merlino with S. A. Free- 
man, 1931-1948. 

Special Report by S. A. Freeman to Pres. Stratton, Oct. 18, 1944. 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Bulletin of the Italian School, March 1956. 

Herbert Golden, "La Scuola Italiana di Middlebury College", Italica, March 
1956. 

Chapter 3. The Russian School (Fayer) 
Files of the Russian School, 1945-1967. 

The Institute of Soviet Studies, supplements to the Bulletins, March 1958, 1959, 
1960. 

Tenth Anniversary Bulletin of the Russian School, March 1954. 
Reports by Mischa Fayer, Director, to the President, 1945-1967. 
Mischa Fayer, Gide, Freedom, and Dostoevsky, Lane Press, 1946. 
Correspondence with Mischa Fayer, Aron Pressman, and others. 

Chapter 5. The Language Laboratory 

Special Language Schools files on Phonetics and the Laboratory, 1926-1970. 
Correspondence with Andre Morize, 1926-1946. 
Reports of Andre Morize to the President, 1926-1946. 

Elton Hocking, "The Language Laboratory in the U.S.A.", Modern Language 

Teaching, London, 1968. 
James M. Watkins, "The Library System and the Language Laboratory", French 

Review, October 1960. 

Chapter 6. The DJVLL. 

Reports of Moreno-Lacalle to the President, 1923, 1924. 
Reports of Andre Morize to the President, 1926, 1931-1939. 
Correspondence of President Moody with Morize and others. 
Special file of the Language Schools Office on the D.M.L. 
Special brochures on the D.M.L., 1928-1970. 
Minutes of the Council of Directors and Deans, 1947 — . 

Chapter 7. The Graduate Schools Abroad 

Special Bulletins on the Graduate Schools Abroad. 

Special Language Schools files on the Graduate Schools Abroad. 
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Chapter 8. The French School 

Files of the French School, 1946-1970. 

Reports of Vincent Guilloton and Jean Boorsch to S. A. Freeman. 
Manuels de VEtudiant, published by l'Amicale. 

"Fetes du Cinquantieme Anniversaire", program published by l'Amicale, 1965. 
Personal correspondence with Vincent Guilloton and Jean Boorsch. 

Chapter 8. The German School 

Files of the German School, 1948-1970. 

Reports of Werner Neuse to S. A. Freeman, 1948-1967. 

Reports of Henry H. H. Remak to S. A. Freeman, 1968-1970. 

Special Bulletin of the 25th Anniversary of the German School, March 1955. 

Festschrift jiir Werner Neuse, by FIDES, Schneider & Sons, 1967, containing: 

"A Tribute to Werner Neuse", by S. A. Freeman; "Vierzig Sommer Deutsche 

Schule" by Werner Neuse. 

Chapter 8. The Italian School 
Files of the Italian School, 1947-1970. 

Reports of Salvatore Castiglione to S. A. Freeman, 1947-1970. 
Special Bulletin of the 25th Anniversary oj the Italian School, 1956. 
Italica, references and reprints. 
News Letters of AMISA. 

Chapter 8. The Russian School 

Files of the Russian School, 1967-1970. 

Reports by Robert Baker to S. A. Freeman, 1967-1970. 

Chapter 8. The Spanish School 
Files of the Spanish School, 1949-1970. 

Reports by Francisco Garria-Lorca, Joaquin Casalduero, and Emilio Gonzalez- 
Lopez to S. A. Freeman, 1949-1970. 

Conversations with the same, and with Samuel Guarnaccia; and personal letters 
from Mrs. Amelia del Rio. 

Chapter 9. The Oriental Schools 

Special Announcements and Bulletins of the Chinese School, 1966 — , and of 

the Japanese School, 1970 — . 
Files of the Chinese and Japanese Schools, 1964-1970. 

Reports by Miss Chun-Jo Liu, Meng Ma, Ta-Tuan Ch'en, and Hiroshi Miyaji, 
to S. A. Freeman, 1966-1970. 
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Appendix 2 



ENROLLMENTS IN THE 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 





French 


German 


Italian 


Spanish 


1915 




41 






1916 


20 


64 






1917 


37 


38 




63 


1918 


52 




2 


114 


1919 


102 






95 


1920 


200 






78 


1921 


180 






91 


1922 


183 






105 


1923 


204 






92 


1924 


123 






75 


1925 


128 






76 


1926 


190 






65 


1927 


262 






79 


1928 


286 






83 


1929 


306 






97 


1930 


292 






81 


1931 


295 


43 




88 


*1932 


288 


45 


22 


66 


*1933 


240 


38 


38 


39 


*1934 


304 


53 


50 


52 


*1935 


329 


58 


52 


54 


*1936 


302 


50 


70 


51 


*1937 


361 


57 


62 


76 


*1938 


331 


52 


74 


59 


*1939 


355 


66 


82 


60 


♦1940 


359 


50 


71 


116 



* The figures of these years include duplicate enrollments. In the Italian 
School of 1934-40, duplicate enrollments from the French and Spanish 
Schools averaged 32 a year; in the Spanish School of 1940-43 the number 
was large. 
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Enrollments (continued) 





Chinese 


French 


German 


Italian 


Japanese 


Russian 


Spanish 


*1941 




287 


54 


45 






238 


*1942 




194 


36 


36 






326 


1943 




174 


38 


24 






203 


1944 




257 


71 


40 






216 


1945 




317 


73 


44 




42 


223 


1946 




351 


69 


59 




51 


220 


1947 




361 


74 


56 




76 


216 


1948 




365 


82 


32 




78 


222 


1949 




362 


84 


30 




77 


238 


1950 




309 


84 


25 




74 


232 


1951 




317 


73 


22 




75 


181 


1952 




270 


59 


40 




79 


162 


1953 




271 


42 


39 




67 


155 


1954 




266 


51 


35 




89 


135 


1955 




279 


60 


29 




80 


154 


1956 




287 


79 


66 




71 


161 


1957 




313 


106 


41 




84 


190 


1958 




338 


110 


57 




124 


190 


1959 




364 


155 


65 




136 


206 






347 


176 


55 




144 


253 


1961 




374 


205 


69 




132 


263 


1962 




381 


207 


67 




140 


265 


lyo3 




355 


216 


65 




136 


255 






380 


219 


68 




115 


284 






383 


231 


67 




125 


270 


1966 


49 


382 


223 


65 




111 


286 


1967 


30 


353 


227 


66 




103 


295 


1968 


49 


345 


221 


74 




124 


285 


1969 


53 


363 


194 


85 




88 


259 


1970 


59 


338 


150 


60 


27 


91 


258 
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Appendix 3 



MASTER OF ARTS DEGREES 

awarded at Summer Language Schools Commencements 



French German Italian Spanish 



1920 


1 








1921 


1 






1 


1922 












1923 


5 






1 


1924 


1 






4 


1925 


2 






10 


1926 


9 






5 


1927 


7 






10 


1928 


12 






o 


1929 


24 






7 


1930 


25 






o 

o 


1931 


24 






10 


1932 


26 






7 


1933 


22 


3 




6 


1934 


30 


4 




3 


1935 


33 


3 


1 


4 


1936 


26 


3 


1 


8 


1937 


26 


4 


3 


8 


1938 


32 


3 


2 


3 


1939 


38 


3 


5 


2 


1940 


41 


3 


6 


7 


1941 


29 


5 


3 


9 


1942 


29 


4 


3 


1 


1943 


13 


1 


1 


9 


1944 


7 


5 


5 


6 


1945 


7 


2 


4 


6 
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MASTER OF ARTS DEGREES (continued) 

awarded at Summer Language Schools Commencements 







French in 




German in 




Italian 






Spanish 




French 


France 


German Germany 


Italian 


in Italy 


• 

Russian 


Spanish 




1 QAf\ 


J. o 




2 











18 

X U 




1947 


22 




9 




6 






9 




1948 


28 




6 




3 




5 


20 




1949 

X 7*T7 


30 




9 




3 




4 


25 




19S0 


26 


31 


8 




2 




3 


44 






1 yl 




7 




9 




■3 
J 






X J ~J 


16 


32 


8 




1 




2 


18 


12 


1953 


12 


31 


2 




4 




7 


16 


11 


1954 


13 


34 


1 




3 




2 


13 


14 


19*55 

X > J »J 


18 


28 


3 




3 




2 


11 


24 


XI7 JU 


s 

o 


44 


2 




3 




i 

X 


1? 

X 


15 


1957 


12 


30 


4 




2 




2 


9 


36 


1958 


12 


41 


4 




3 




6 


13 


34 


1959 


8 


25 


2 




7 




2 


13 


25 


1960 


17 


38 


2 


20 


6 




15 


12 


36 






*+o 


7 


17 




o 


O 
o 


1 8 
1 o 




1962 


35 


44 


9 


26 


5 


n 


11 


21 


39 


1963 


18 


43 


10 


33 


5 


n 


12 


42 


54 


1964 


35 


45 


20 


34 


4 


10 


12 


29 


64 


1965 


47 


88 


19 


33 


5 


19 


10 


35 


68 


1966 


63 


65 


25 


30 


2 


12 


9 


40 


60 


1967 


52 


71 


26 


47 


3 


15 


18 


40 


75 


1968 


48 


69 


34 


40 


6 


21 


11 


38 


73 


1969 


60 


64 


26 


37 


7 


20 


5 


41 


78 


1970 


44 


97 


23 


30 


6 


21 


4 


32 


73 
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Appendix 4 



HONORARY DEGREES 



awarded at Foreign Language Schools Commencements 



1 .7 Z» 17 


"MiotipI Hp 7arrfi05i 


Master of Arts 


1937 




Doctor of Letters 




Alexander Rudnlf Hohlfeld 

xl.1 A.C111LJ. tl. JVUUUli i iUllil^lU- 


Doctor of Letters 




Ppiirn ^alinoc 
r CUlU O&llllaa 


Doctor of Letters 


1940 


Tomns NFnvarrn TVvmjta 

A Will CI j 1 "1 a \ ClLLxJ X UliiClD 


Doctor of Letters 


1942 


AnHrp rVfnvPT* 

A11U1C IVxdVwl. 


Doctor of Letters 






Doctor of Letters 




Pierre* Hp T annx 


Doctor of Humane Letters 




KprnnnHn Hp Inc T?ir»c 


Doctor of Laws 


1944 


T.ilian T nni^p Strnefif* 


Doctor of Pedagogy 




T-Fpnri Pnnnpt 

J. A^iixi JJU1I11CL 


Doctor of Laws 




T^eo Snitypt* 


Doctor of Laws 


1948 


Henrv Orattan Dovle 


Doctor of Letters 


1949 


Karl Ernst Feise 


Doctor of Letters 




Daniel Mornet 


Doctor of Letters 


1950 


Gabriella Bosano 


Doctor of Letters 




Michael Karpovich 


Doctor of Letters 




Stella Livermore Christie 


Master of Arts 


1951 


George Kenneth Holland 


Doctor of Laws 


1952 


William Clyde De Vane 


Doctor of Humane Letters 




Camillo Pascal Merlino 


Doctor of Letters 




Eleanor L. Turnbull 


Master of Arts 


1953 


William Riley Parker 


Doctor of Letters 


1954 


Pierre Bedard 


Doctor of Letters 




Carl Frederick Schreiber 


Doctor of Letters 


1955 


Cesare Barbieri 


Doctor of Science 




Robert Herndon Fife 


Doctor of Letters 




Norman Lewis Torrey 


Doctor of Letters 


1956 


Angel del Rio 


Doctor of Letters 
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HONORARY DEGREES (continued) 



1957 

x yj 1 


T-TpnH Maurice Pevre 


Doctor of Letters 




Tiian Trinnp 

JUU.il XXlLVL^t* 


Doctor of Laws 


1959 


James Edward Allen, Jr. 


Doctor of Laws 




^tionarH lVfo rot-Sir 

IwUUUUlU ±VX\sl.Ul VJLL 


Doctor of Letters 


1960 


frporop Wi ncripstpr Stonf* Tr 


Doctor of T etters 




Rninn T^rich Wcrnpr 


Doctor of T etters 


1961 


Frierlrirh Wilhelm Went7laff- 

X XldlXlwll YVXlliwlXlX TT wllLZJcJU 






X^ggwUwL b 


Doctor of T aws 


1962 


T* frordon Rovcp 


Doctor of T aws 


1963 


TCpnnptf. ^'arrpn .VTildpnriPrfTpr 


Doctor of T au/Q 


1964 


Vincent ("Tnilloton 


Doctor of T aws 




Philip Edward Mosely 


Doctor of T .aws 


1965 


Gennaine Bree 


Doctor of T aws 




I^ouis Joxe 


Doctor of T aw« 

JL/ WV^ l\_/l Ul X-/CI W J 




C!harle<\ Southward Sincrlpton 


Doctor of T-Tn*mariP T PttPT^ 




Gerhard Storz 


Doctor of T pttprc 


1966 


Francisco Garcia-Lorca 


Doctor of T pttpr*i 




Luis Munoz Marin 


Doctor of T flw<i 

X/UWLUl UX X—jCI VY 


1967 


John Brademas 


Doctor of T aw? 

17ULIU1 UX X_/tl W O 


1968 


Donald Devenish Walsh 


Doctor of T-Tiimane T .etters 


1969 


Mischa Harry Fayer 


Doctor of T etter^ 




Werner Neuse 


Doctor of Letters 




Ernest J. Simmons 


Doctor of Laws 


1970 


John Hurt Fisher 


Doctor of Letters 


1971 


Jean Boorsch 


Doctor of Letters 




William Jovanovich 


Doctor of Letters 


1972 


John Alexander Pope 


Doctor of Letters 


1973 


Nelson Herbert Brooks 


Doctor of Letters 




Joaquin Casalduero 


Doctor of Letters 


1974 


William G. Moulton 


Doctor of Letters 
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Appendix 5 



INDEX 



Academic Quality 163-169 

Acosta, Alicia 57, 91 

Alatorre, Antonio and Margit 345-349 

Alberico, Alfred 323 

Alcala, Manuel 242 

Alexeieff, Katherine 152, 331 

Almendros, Nestor 346 

Alquie, Ferdinand 279 

Alvarez-Morales, Manuel and Eloisa 243, 

246, 338, 356 
Amicale (L') 181, 270, 274 
AMISA 181, 316, 321-328 
Anderson, George K. 37, 186, 190 
Andersson, Theodore 183, 270, 342 



A 

Arce, Jose 97, 100, 340 

Arce, Margot 94-97 

Argiiello, Santiago 57 

Armstrong, Pres. James I. vi, vii, 151, 

154, 159, 205, 206, 253, 283, 303, 354, 

360-369, 377-379 
Arrighi, Maria 314 
Ascari, Clavio 325 
Ascoli, Georges 81, 399 
Asensio, Manuel and Elisa 347, 356 
Asselineau, Roger 266 
Averardi, Franco Bruno 123 
Avitabile, Grazia 131, 313 
Ayala, Francisco 346 



Bagu, Sergio 100 

Baker, Robert L. and Alexandra 330-335, 
389 

Banziger, Hans 301, 306 

Baralt, Luis A. 103, 340, 349 

Barbieri, Cesare 3 19, 399 

Barthes, Roland 272 

Battell, Joseph 36, 191 

Bela, Ramon 245 

Belaunde, Victor Andres 56 

Belinkov, Arkadiy and Natalya 333 

Benelli, Sandro 126-131 

Berlitz, Maximilian D. 8 

Bernardi, Margherita 258, 261, 327 

Bernardy, Amy A. 34 

Bertrand, Jacqueline 82, 266 

Bideaud, Marie 41 

Binand, Lea 66, 70, 270, 272 

Birkmaier, Emma 144 

Bischoff, Elizabeth 297 

Blecua, Jose Manuel 338 

Bluhm, Heinz 291 

Blume, Bernhard 119 

Bonfante, Giuliano 314 

Bongiovanni, Lawrence 316 

Bonnet, Henri 89, 224, 399 



Boorsch, Jean 70, 166, 220, 232, 266, 

277-286, 400 
Boorsch, Louise Totten 278-286 
Bosano, Gabriella 121-127, 324, 399 
Bourcier, Claude 82, 157, 158, 160, 226- 

229, 232-235, 265-285 
Bourcier, Myra Coulter 266 
Bourgeal-Ustariz, Marina 243 
Bousono, Carlos 240, 242-245, 349 
Bovee, Arthur G. 41, 44 
Braunschvig, Marcel 48 
Bread Loaf School of English 186-193 
Bread Loaf Writers' Conference 186-193 
Bree, Germaine 82, 226-229, 266, 268, 

279, 284, 400 
Breton, Concha 101, 338 
Bridges, Gordon 175, 271 
Britt, Horace 84, 267 
Brooker, Walter 145 
Bruel, Andree 82, 269, 280 
Bruno (Pane), Josephine 316 
Bruzzi Costas, Narciso 354 
Bumham, Clement 107, 114, 288 
Buteau, Jean 272 
Butor, Michel 273 
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c 



Calabresi, Bianca 313, 317 
Calamandrei, Mauro 315, 317, 320 
Camacho Guizado, Eduardo 166, 355- 

359, 389 
Cano, Jose Luis 356 
Cantarella, Michele 124 
Carbonara, Teresa 125, 128 
Cardona, Rodolfo 347 
Carduner, Jean 285 
Carl Schurz Foundation 290, 296 
Carnegie Corporation 224, 238 
Carr, Kent 273 
Carre, Jean-Marie 80 
Cartwright, Margarethe 302 
Casalduero, Joaquin 93-104, 166, 336- 

359, 400 
Castagnino, Raul 353, 354 
Castello-Najera, Francisco 100, 399 
Castiglione, Pierina Borrani 128, 131, 

203, 256-263, 312-329 
Castiglione, Salvatore J. 126, 128, 131, 

166, 255-263, 312-329 
Castro, Americo 98, 100, 341 
Cavallini, Giuliana 323-328 
Cella, Paolo 313 
Centeno, Augusto 341 
Centeno, Catherine 92-105, 243, 246 
Centeno, Juan 61, 91-105, 160, 336 

D 

Dana Auditorium 177, 205-206 
Dana, Charles A. 177, 205-206 
Daladier, Jeanne Boucoiran 166, 226, 

229-233, 267, 269 
Darbon, Francois 273, 278, 282 
Dariosecq, Luc 232, 273 
Davison, Wilfred E. 18, 23, 37-38, 194 
Deering, Henri 84, 267 
De Keyserlingk, Doris 333 
de la Jarrie, Georges D. 33-35, 39-41 
de Lanux, Pierre 81, 86, 226, 399 
Delattre, Pierre 86, 199, 203, 266, 270, 271 
de los Rios, Fernando 98, 345, 399 
del Rio, Amelia 338-343, 348 
del Rio, Angel 166, 237-243, 337-343, 399 
de Mayo, Margarita 60, 91, 239-242, 340 
de Messieres, Rene 224, 269, 272 
Denkinger, Marc 70, 195, 232, 266, 280 
Dennis, Dorothy 266 
Dequaire, Jean 46-48 
Derugin, George 151 
Des Granges, Charles-Marc 44 
De Simone, Josephine 318 
de Teran, Manuel 347 



Ceroni, Vittorio 315 

Chacon y Calvo, Jose Maria 100 

Chamaillard, Pierre 82 

Chao, Jung-Lang 370-372 

Chapsal, Jacques 225 

Chardon, Yves and Henriette 73, 83 

Chateau (Le) 42-43, 64, 65-67 

Ch'en, Ta-Tuan and Yung-Chi 360-376 

Christie, Stella 76, 272, 399 

Ciardi, John 188-193 

Ciotti, Marianne 281 

Claveria, Carlos 353 

Clifford, Nicholas 374 

Clough, Rosa T. 319 

Cohesion and Cooperation 159-163 

Cohn, Hilde 119, 292 

Coindreau, Maurice 82, 233, 267 

Coleman, Algernon 78, 79 

Collins, Edward D. 14-18, 23, 27, 30-38, 

41, 46, 49, 55, 74, 109, 210 
Concha, Carlos 57, 91 
Constans, Antony 69, 82 
Cook, Reginald L. 155, 187-190 
Costa, Annunziata and Joan 126, 323, 325 
Crandall, Louise 82, 266, 269, 282 
Cru, Albert 42, 45 
Cubeta, Paul 188-193 
Curtis-Guajardo, Elisa 101, 338 



de Visme, Alice 30-46, 69 

de Visme, H. P. Williamson 16, 18-19, 

30-46, 56, 61, 194 
Devoto, Giacomo 166, 257, 260, 261, 323 
Devoto, Olga Rossi 166, 259-262, 323 
de Zarraga, Miguel 60-61, 91, 399 
Diemer, Alwin 251, 299 
Diez-Canedo, Enrique 98, 100 
Diez de Onate, Maria 54-58, 99, 101, 348 
Dinale, Margherita 320 
Dinamarca, Salvador 95, 97, 100 
di Sorbello, Uguccione 124, 125, 318 
Doane, Roland F. and Mrs. 145 
Doctor of Modern Languages Degrees 

Awarded 221-222 
Doctorate in Modern Languages 210-222 
Dodge, James 208 
Dombrowski, Henri 68 
Domenach, Jean-Marie 279 
Donini, Filippo 320 
Doyle, Henry G. 83, 97, 162, 399 
Driver, Beverly 254 
Drummond, Robert 297, 309 
Dussane, Mme Berthe 80, 273 
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Eaton, William Wells 12 
Eddy, Frederick 199, 267 
Efremov, Nicholas 146, 149, 151 
Elagin, Ivan 331 
Enriquez-Urefia, Max 103 
Enrollments and Publicity 179-186 



Faini, Maria Luisa 320-326 
Farmer, Albert 226, 267 
Favard, Berthe des Combes 41, 70 
Fayer, Margaret 136-151 
Fayer, Mischa Harry 133-154, 160, 166, 
334, 400 

Fedorovsky, Paul and Olga Averino 83, 84, 
267 

Feise, Dorothy 106-120 

Feise, Ernst 29, 106-120, 160, 287-289, 399 

Fernandez, Xavier 102, 203, 338, 353 

Ferrigno, James 318 

Ferruolo, Arnolfo 319, 326 

Fersen, Nicholas 145, 151, 334 

FIDES 181, 292, 296 

Fife, Robert H. 28, 399 

Filan, Barbara 163, 327 

Financial Policies 169-173 



Gaede, Wilhelm 110, 115, 116, 118 
Gall-Bernot, Lucie 70, 82, 266 
Gallois, Daniel 267 

Garria-Blanco, Manuel 93, 95, 166, 241, 
340 

Garcia-Lorca, Francisco 99, 166, 245, 

338-350, 355, 400 
Garcia-Lorca, Isabel 99, 102, 242-245 
Garcia-Lorca, Laura 99, 341, 345 
Gardiner, Jean 343 

Giamatti, Valentine 258, 262, 317, 324 

Gianturco, Elio 131, 323 

Gil, Alfonso 356 

Gil, Federico 103 

Gili-Gaya, Samuel 91-94 

Gimeno, Joaquin 245 

Giraudoux, Jean 63, 85 

Golden, Herbert 131, 316, 319, 324, 328 



Haas, Wemer and Isolde 253, 298, 306-311 

Hadley, Egbert 193, 206 

Hardre, Rene 45-48 

Harris, Julian 40, 391 

Hashimoto, Mantaro 377-378 

Hayden, Minnie 17, 26, 36, 55, 71 



Enrollments in the Graduate Schools 

Abroad 263 
Enrollments in the Language Schools 

395-396 
Entralgo, Pedro Lain 239 
Espina, Concha 60 
Esquenazi-Mayo, Roberto 347 



Fincher, Beverly Hung 365 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield 43 

FLES 183, 270, 295, 342 

Flint, Weston 243 

Florit, Eugenio 104, 338, 348 

Ford, Anita 70 

Ford, Jeremiah D. M. 70, 213 

Foreign Language Program of the M.L.A. 

167, 182, 183, 294 
Fornaciari, Norma 318 
Fouche, Pierre 225 
Fouchet, Max-Pol 268, 271 
Fourel, Georges, and Marguerite 70, 73, 

266, 285 
Freeman Laboratory 177, 207-208 
Friesen, Abram 253 
Fritz, Jay J. 62, 76-77 
Frost, Robert 103, 135 



Gomez de Silva, Guido 356 
Gonzalez-Lopez, Emilio 103, 166, 338, 
351-359 

Goslar Fountain 112, 113, 116, 141 
Gouin, Francois 8 
Granell, Eugenio 346, 349 
Grebenschikov, Vladimir 152, 331 
Guarnaccia, Samuel 104, 124, 130, 160, 

237, 243-246, 337-357 
Guehenno, Jean 226, 266, 273 
Guiet, Rene 48, 266, 285 
Guillen, Claudio 341 
Guillen, Jorge 97-104, 341 
Guilloton, Madeleine 81, 264-270 
Guilloton, Michel 272, 285 
Guilloton, Vincent 81, 85, 86, 89, 158, 

160, 166, 224, 229, 232, 264-276, 400 
Gullon, Ricardo 348 



Healy, Arthur K. D. 96, 141 
Henckels, Theodore 13 
Henriquez-Urena, Camila 346 
Higley, Edwin 12, 14 
Hildebrandt, Bruno and Liselotte 306 
Hillman, Heinz 307 
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Hocking, Elton 132, 138, 162, 198 

Hoffmeister, Werner 298, 309 

Hofst'atter, Hans 309 

Hogg, Lota Curtiss 83, 271, 285 

Hohlfeld, Alexander 107, 113, 287, 399 

Holden, Frederika G. 42 

Honorary Degrees Awarded 399-400 



Innamorati, Giuliano 259, 261, 324 
International Institute for Girls in Spain 
236, 240-246 



Janes, Arthur Lee 12 

Jansen, Marius 361-364, 377-382 

Jasinski, Rene 80, 89 

Jeanrenaud, Paul-Louis 18, 19, 31-35 



Kalikin, Eugen 145, 151, 152 
Kao, Yu-Kung 365 
Karpovich, Michael 144, 145, 399 
Kaufman, Friedrich W. 107 
Kelly, Elizabeth 153, 178 
Kiddle, Lawrence 243 
Kiefer, Louise 292, 295, 302 
Kinard, Evelyn 163 



La France (Farrell), Stella 82 
Lakeway, Ruth 131, 314 
Lalli, Biancamaria T. 323 
Lalou, Rene 43, 46, 48, 68 
Landre, Louis 226 
Lang, Olga 151, 331, 334 
Language Laboratory 194-209 
Lao, Yan-Shiian and Niann-Ing 365-374 
Lascoumes, Jean-Pierre 285 
Latcham, Ricardo 337 
Lazo, Raimundo 101 
Lederer, Herbert and Eva 293, 295, 302, 
308 

Lederer, Marisa 319 
Lee, W. Storrs 17, 390-391 
Le Jolly, Anaik 82 
Leliepvre, Madeleine 82, 269 



Ma, Meng 371-372 

MacRae, Margit 183, 270, 342 

Madariaga, Pilar de 92, 93, 338 

Magerovsky, Eugene 151, 331 

Malecha, Herbert 298 

Malecot, Andre 203, 272, 281, 285 

Malecot, Gaston Louis 69, 195 



Hoog, Armand 270 
Hopkins, Margaret 163 
Hough, John 4, 5 
Howard, Walter E. 13 
Huber, Thomas 253, 254, 311 
Hulburd, Oliver 2 
Huntzbuchler, Marie-Rose 267 



Ivask, Iury 142, 144, 145 



Johannes Gutenberg University 248-254 
Joxe, Louis 82, 225, 283, 400 
Juegos Florales 54, 60, 94, 95 



Klimoff, Eugen and Marie 149, 151, 331 

Korn, Ena 163 

Kosinski, Tatiana 151, 333 

Kozlowski, Rogneda 331 

Kovarsky, Vera 141 

Kracher, Alfred 299, 302 

Krugovoy, George 331 

Kunitz, Joshua 141 



Lenz, Harold 294 

Lepke, Arno 298 

Leppmann, Wolfgang 307 

Levy, Claude 285 

Lida, Raimundo 342, 345 

Liedtke, Kurt 253 

Lin, Helen T. 376 

Littlefield, Ethel 65 

Liu, Chun-Jo 364-368 

Liwszyc, Mark 152 

Llorens, Vicente 345 

Locascio, Nicholas 256, 260, 321, 327 

Locke, William N. 83, 232 

Lopez-Morillas, Juan 348 

Lopez, Roberto 318, 321 

Lopez-Rey, Jose 97 

Lowell, A. Lawrence 72, 213 



Maltzoff, Nicholas 142, 144, 145, 151 

Mafiach, Jorge 103, 338, 345 

Marichal, Juan 103, 338 

Marin, Armel 282 

Martel, Jose and Sra. Martel 49-62 

Martellone, Anna 262 

Martin, Edward 191 
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Martin, Rose E. 61, 94, 243, 348 
Martinez, Francisca 58 
Marty, Fernand 201-203, 267 
Mason, Mrs. Maude O. 58, 94, 95, 97 
Master of Arts Degrees Awarded 397-398 
Mastrangelo, Rocco 126 
Mastrelli, Carlo 325 
Maulnier, Thierry 270 
Max Kade Foundation 310 
May, Georges 270, 279 
Mayer, Andre 80, 86, 399 
Mazzuoli, Giulia 261, 262, 326 
McFarland, Raymond 14-18, 27-28, 33-36, 
49-52 

Mead, Albert D. 78, 115 
Mead, Robert G. 359 
Meilleur, Jean Baptiste 2-3 
Menendez-Pidal, Elisa Bernis 242-245 
Menendez-Pidal, Gonzalo 245, 349, 356 
Merlino, Anna Spinale 124, 128-132 
Merlino, Camillo 126-132, 160, 319, 325, 
399 

Mignani, Rigo 315 
Mihalchenko, Igor S. 331 
Mikhailoff-Shelly, Lydia 135 
Mildenberger, Kenneth 361, 400 



National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
148, 150, 151, 184, 185, 190, 322, 361- 
364 

Navarro, Joaquina 99, 203, 338 
Navarro Tomas, Tomas 98-104, 199, 338, 
341, 399 

Neuse, Eloise F. 109, 248-253, 297 
Neuse, Ema Kritsch 299, 301-303 



O'Brien, Kathryn 82 
Ohl, Hubert 306 
Orth, Samuel 335 



Packer, Edith 76, 270 

Pane, Remigio 126 

Panzer, Wolfgang 251, 299, 302 

Paquette, Andre 208, 221, 246, 262, 311, 

359, 383 
Pargment, M. S. 82, 266 
Paris, Jean 278, 280 
Parker, William Riley 270, 399 
Parton, George 178 
Patrick, Ludmilla 145 
Pattee, Richard 97, 100 
Patton, Robert Bridges 2, 4 
Pazmor, Radiana 73 



Mistral, Gabriela 91, 92 

Miyaji, Hiroshi 374, 377-383 

Mohrt, Michel 266, 268, 273 
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